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TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS IDENTIFICATION ACT 


THURSDAY, APRIL 4, 1957 


Houss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
or THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIgGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 414, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Peter F. Mack, Jr. ” (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Mack. The committee will come to order. 

The subcommitte is considering this morning H. R. 469, introduced 
by our colleague Mr. Smith, from Mississippi, H. R. 5605, which I 
introduced, and H. R. 6524, a bill identical to mine, which was intro- 
duced by Mr. O’Brien, of New York. 

All three bills deal with the labeling and advertising of textile fiber 
products, and are for the purpose of protecting consumers and other 
against the misbranding and false advertising of such products. 

We already have on the statute books the Wool Products Labeling 
Act of 1939, and the Fur Products Labeling Act of 1951, which are 
designed to protect consumers and others against misbranding (and 
also false advertising in the case of fur) of wool and fur products. 
Hence, the legislation being considered this morning would extend 
the same protection that consumers and others now have with respect 
to wool and fur products to other textile fiber products. 

Both the Smith bill and the bills introduced by Mr. O’Brien and 
myself were considered by this committee last year. In ee it was 
the consensus of opinion in the committee that the Smith bill should 
be reported favorably to the House. However, in view of the fact that 
it was late in the session, the committee postponed final action on it 
until this year, and directed the committee staff to explore the objec- 
tions raised by certain segments of the textile industry in an effort to 
compromis e existing differences so that a new bill could be introduced 
in the 85th Congress which would be satisfactory to all, insofar as 
possible. 

Accordingly, duri ing the recess of the C ongress, the committee staff 
under the direction of Judge Arthur G. Klein, former chairman of 
this subcommittee, met with certain groups of the textile and furni- 
ture industry to discuss their objections to this legislation. Some of 
these sessions were attended by Congressman Smith. I am advised 
that while these meetings were very he ‘Ipful in getting a better under- 
standing of the problems faced by certain segments of the textile and 
furniture industries, the attempts to compromise differences on this 
legislation were not too successful. 

‘During the course of these hearings, the subcommittee shall try 
to determine what legislation is in the best interest of the public. 
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The Chair would like to have copies of these bills introduced made 
a part of the record at this point, and also to authorize the clerk to 
receive statements from Federal agencies for inclusion in the record. 
(H. R. 469, H. R. 5605, and the reports are as follows :) 


[H. R. 469, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To protect producers and consumers against misbranding and false advertising 
of the fiber content of textile fiber products, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
0} America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Textile 
Fiber Products Identification Act.” 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act 

(a) The term “person” means an individual, partnership, corporation, associa- 
tion, or any other form of business enterprise. 

(b) The term “fiber” or “textile fiber” means a unit of matter which as a 
length of at least one hundred times its width or diameter, which is capable of 
being spun into a yarn or made into a fabric by bonding or by interlacing in a 
variety of methods including weaving, knitting, braiding, felting, twisting, or 
webbing, and which is the basic structural element of textile products. 

(c) The term “natural fiber” means any fiber that exists as such in the natural 
state. 

(d) The term “manufactured fiber” means any fiber derived by a process of 
manufacture from any substance which, at any point in the manufacturing proc- 
ess, is not a fiber. 

(e) The term “yarn” means a strand of textile fiber in a form suitable for 
weaving, knitting, braiding, felting, webbing, or otherwise fabricating into a 
fabric. 

(f) The term ‘fabric’ means any material woven, knitted, felted, or otherwise 
produced from, or in combination with, any natural or manufactured fiber, yarn, 
or substittue therefor. 

(z) The term “household textile articles” means articles of wearing apparel, 
costumes and accessories, draperies, floor coverings, outer coverings of furniture, 
furnishings of a type customarily used in a household regardless of where used 
in fact, beddings, and household textile goods. 

(h) The term “textile fiber product” means— 


(1) any fiber, whether in the finished or unfinished state, used or intended 
for use in household textile articles; 
(2) any yarn or fabric, whether in the finished or unfinished state, used 
or intended for use in household textile articles; and 
(3) any household textile article made in whole or in part of yarn or 
fabric; 
except that such term does not include a product required to be labeled under 
the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939. 

(i) The term “affixed’’ means attached to the textile fiber product in any 
manner. 

(j) The term “Commission” means the Federal Trade Commission. 

(k) The term “commerce” means commerce among the several States or with 
foreign uations, or in any Territory of the United States or in the District of 
Columbia, or between any such Territory and another, or between any such 
Territory and any State or foreign nation or between the District of Columbia 
and any State or Territory or foreign nation. 

(1) The term “Territory” includes the insular possessions of the United States, 
and also any Territory of the United States. 

(m) The term “ultimate consumer” means a person who obtains a textile 
tiber product by purchase or exchange with no intent to sell or exchange such 
textile fiber product in any form. 


MISBRANDING AND FALSE ADVERTISING DECLARED UNLAWFUL 
Sec. 3. (a) The introduction, delivery for introduction, manufacture for in- 


troduction, sale, advertising, or offering for sale, in commerce, or the transporta- 
tion or causing to be transported in commerce, or the importation into the 
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United States, of any textile fiber product which is misbranded or falsely or 
deceptively advertised within the meaning of this Act or the rules and regula- 
tions promulgated thereunder, is unlawful, and shall be an unfair method of 
competition and an unfair and deceptive act or practice in commerce under the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

(b) The sale, offering for sale, advertising, delivery transportation, or causing 
to be transported, of any textile fiber product which has been advertised or offered 
for sale in commerce, and which is misbranded or falsely or deceptively ad- 
vertised, within the meaning of this Act or the rules and regulations promulgated 
thereunder, is unlawful, and shall be an unfair method of competition and an 
unfair and deceptive act or practice in commerce under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

(c) The sale, offering for sale, advertising, delivery, transportation, or causing 
to be transported, after shipment in commerce, of any textile fiber product, 
whether in its original state or contained in other textile fiber products, which 
is misbranded or falsely or deceptively advertised, within the meaning of this 
Act or the rules and regulations promulgated thereunder, is unlawful, and shall 
be an unfair method of competition and an unfair and deceptive act or practice 
in commerce under the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

(d) This section shall not apply 

(1) to any common earrier or contract carrier or freight forwarder with 
respect to a textile fiber product received, shipped, delivered, or handled by 
it for shipment in the ordinary course of its business ; 

(2) to any processor or finisher in performing a contract for the account 
of a person subject to the provisions of this Act if the processor or finisher 
does not change the textile fiber content of the textile fiber product con- 
trary to the terms of such contract ; 

(3) with respect to the manufacture, delivery for transportation, trans- 
portation, sale, or offering for sale of a textile fiber product for exportation 
from the United States to any foreign country ; 

(4) to any publisher or other advertising agency or medium for the dis- 
semination of advertising or promotion material, except the manufacturer, 
distributor, or seller of the textile fiber product to which the false or 
deceptive advertisement relates, if such publisher or other advertising 
agency or medium furnishes to the Commission, upon request, the name and 
post office address of the manufacturer, distributor, seller, or other person 
residing in the United States, who caused the dissemination of the advertising 
material; or 

(5) to any textile fiber product until such product has been produced 
in the form intended for sale or delivery to, or for use by, the ultimate con- 
sumer: Provided, That this exemption shall apply only if such textile fiber 
product is covered by an invoice or other paper relating to the marketing or 
handling of the textile fiber product and such invoice or paper correctly 
discloses the information with respect to the textile fiber product which would 
otherwise be required under section 4 of this Act to be on the stamp, tag, 
label, or other identification and the name and address of the person issuing 
the invoice or paper. 


MISBRANDED AND FALSE ADVERTISING OF TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS 


Sec. 4. (a) Except as otherwise provided in this Act, a textile fiber product 
shall be misbranded if it is falsely or deceptively stamped, tagged, labeled, 
invoiced, advertised, or otherwise identified as to the name or amount of con- 
stituent fibers contained therein. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided in this Act, a textile fiber product shall be 
misbranded if a stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification, or substitute 
therefor authorized by section 5, is not on or affixed to the product showing in 
words and figures plainly legible, the following: 

(1) The constituent fiber or combination of fibers in the textile fiber product, 
designating with equal prominence each natural or manufactured fiber in the 
textile fiber product by its generic name in the order of predominance by the 
weight thereof if the weight of such fiber is 5 per centum or more of the total 
fiber weight of the product, but nothing in this section shall be construed as 
prohibiting the use of a nondeceptive trademark in conjunction with a designated 
generic name. 

(2) The percentage of each fiber present, by weight, in the total fiber content 
of the textile fiber product, exclusive of ornamentation not exceeding 5 per 
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centum by weight of the total fiber content: Provided, That, exclusive of per- 
missible ornamentation, any fiber or group of fibers present in an amount of 5 
per centum or less by weight of the total fiber content shall not be designated 
by the generic name or trademark of such fiber or fibers, but shall be designated 
only as “other fiber” or “other fibers” as the case may be: Provided further, That 
no deviation in the fiber content of any constituent fiber in the textile fiber 
product from the percentage stated on the tag, stamp, label, or other idenifica- 
tion which resulted from unavoidable variations in manufacture and despite the 
exercise of due care to make accurate the statements on such tag, stamp, label, 
or other identification, shall be a misbranding under this section. 

(8) The name, or other identification issued and registered by the Commis- 
sion, of the manufacturer of the product or one or more persons subject to sec- 
tion 3 with respect to such product. 

(4) If it is in an imported textile fiber product, whether in its original state 
or contained in other textile fiber products, the name of the country of origin. 

(c) For the purposes of this Act, a textile fiber product shall be considered to 
be falsely or deceptively advertised if any disclosure or implication of fiber con- 
tent is made in any written advertisement which is used to aid, promote, or assist 
directly or indirectly in the sale or offering for sale of such textile fiber product, 
unless such written advertisement contains the same information with respect 
to fiber content as that required to be shown on the stamp, tag, label, or other 
identification under section 4 (b). 

(d) In addition to the information required in this section, the stamp, tag, 
label, or other means of identification, or advertisement may contain other in- 
formation not violating the provisions of this Act. 

(e) This section shall not be construed as requiring the affixing of a stamp, 
tag, label, or other means of identification to each textile fiber product contained 
in a package if (1) such textile fiber products are intended for sale to the 
ultimate consumer in such package, (2) such package has affixed to it a stamp, 
tag, label, or other means of identification bearing, with respect to the textile 
fiber products contained therein, the information required by subsection (b), and 
(3) the information on the stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification 
affixed to such package is equally applicable with respect to each textile fiber 
product contained therein. 

(f) This section shall not be construed as requiring designation of the fiber 
content of any portion of fabric, when sold at retail, which is severed from 
bolts, pieces, or rolls of fabric labeled in accordance with the provisions of this 
section at the time of such sale: Provided, That if any portion of fabric severed 
from a bolt, piece, or roll of fabric is in any manner represented as containing 
percentages of natural or manufactured fibers, other than that which is set 
forth on the labeled bolt, piece, or roll, this section shall be applicable thereto, 
and the information required shall be separately set forth and segregated as 
required by this section. 


REMOVAL OF STAMP, TAG, LABEL, OR OTHER IDENTIFICATION 


Sec. 5. (a) After shipment of a textile fiber product in commerce it shall be 
unlawful, except as provided in this Act, to remove or mutilate, or cause or 
participate in the removal or mutilation of, prior to the time any textile fiber 
product is sold and delivered to the ultimate consumer, any stamp, tag, label, 
or other identification required by this Act to be affixed to such textile fiber 
product, and any person violating this section shall be guilty of an unfair 
method of competition, and an unfair or deceptive act or practice, under the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

(b) Any person— 

(1) introducing, selling, advertising, or offering for sale, in commerce, 
or importing into the United States, a textile fiber product subject to the 
provisions of this Act, or 

(2) selling, advertising, or offering for sale a textile fiber product 
whether in its original state or contained in other textile fiber products, 
which has been shipped, advertised, or offered for sale, in commerce, 

may substitute for the stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification required 
to be affixed to such textile product pursuant to section 4 (b), a stamp, tag, 
label, or other means of identification conforming to the requirements of sec- 
tion 4 (b), and such substituted stamp, tag, label, or other means of identifica- 
tion shall show the name or other identification issued and registered by the 
Commission of the person making the substitution. 
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(c) If any person other than the ultimate consumer breaks a package which 
bears a stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification conforming to the re- 
quirements of section 4, and if such package contains one or more units of a textile 
fiber product to which a stamp, tag, label, or other identification conforming to 
the requirements of section 4 is not affixed, such person shall affix a stamp, tag, 
label, or other identification bearing the information on the stamp, tag, label, or 
other means of identification attached to such broken package to each unit of 
textile fiber product taken from such broken package. 


RECORDS 


Sec. 6. (a) Every manufacturer of textile fiber products subject to this 
Act shall maintain proper records showing the fiber content as required by 
this Act of all such products made by him, and shall preserve such records for 
at least three years. 

(b) Any person substituting a stamp, tag, label, or other identification pur- 
suant to section 5 (b) shall keep such records as will show the information set 
forth on the stamp, tag, label, or other identification that he removed and 
the name or names of the person or persons from whom such textile fiber product 
was received, and shall preserve such records for at least three years. 

(c) The neglect or refusal to maintain or preserve the records required by 
this section is unlawful, and any person neglecting or refusing to maintain such 
records shall be guilty of an unfair method of competition, and an unfair or 
deceptive act or practice, in commerce, under the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. 

ENFORCEMENT OF THE ACT 


Sec. 7. (a) Except as otherwise specifically provided herein, this Act shall 
be enforced by the Federal Trade Commission under rules, regulations, and 
procedure provided for in the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

(b) The Commission is authorized and directed to prevent any person from 
violating the provisions of this Act in the same manner, by the same means, 
and with the same jurisdiction, powers, and duties as though all applicable 
terms and provisions of the Federal Trade Commission Act were incorporated 
into and made a part of this Act; and any such person violating the provisions 
of this Act shall be subject to the penalties and entitled to the privileges and 
immunities provided in said Federal Trade Commission Act, in the same man- 
ner, by the same means, and with the same jurisdiction, powers, and duties as 
though the applicable terms and provisions of the said Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act were incorporated into and made a part of this Act. 

(c) The Commission is authorized and directed to make rules and regula- 
tions, including the establishment of generic names of manufactured fibers, 
under and in pursuance of the terms of this Act as may be necessary and 
proper for administration and enforcement. 

(d) The Commission is authorized to cause inspections, analyses, tests, and 
examinations to be made of any product subject to this Act. 


INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 8. Whenever the Commission has reason to believe— 
(a) that any person is doing, or is about to do, an act which by section 
3, 5, 6, 9, or 10 (b) is declared to be unlawful; and 
(b) that it would be to the public interest to enjoin the doing of such 
act until complaint is issued by the Commission under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act and such complaint is dismissed by the Commission or set 
aside by the court on review or until an order to cease and desist made 
thereon by the Commission has become final within the meaning of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, 
the Commission may bring suit in the district court of the United States or in 
the United States court of any Territory, for the district or Territory in which 
such person resides or transacts business, to enjoin the doing of such act and 
upon proper showing a temporary injunction or restraining order shall be 
granted without bond. 


EXCLUSION OF MISBRANDED TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS 


Sec. 9. All textile fiber products imported into the United States shall be 
stamped, tagged, labeled, or otherwise identified in accordance with the provi- 
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sions of section 4 of this Act, and all invoices of such products required pursuant 
to section 484 of the Tariff Act of 1930, shall set forth, in addition to the matter 
therein specified, the information with respect to said products required under 
the provisions of section 4 (b) of this Act, which information shall be in the 
invoices prior to their certification, if such certification is required pursuant to 
section 484 of the Tariff Act of 1930. The falsification of, or failure to set forth 
the required information in such invoices, or the falsification or perjury of the 
consignee’s declaration provided for in section 485 of the Tariff Act of 1930, insofar 
as it relates to such information, is unlawful, and Shall be an unfair method of 
competition, and an unfair and deceptive act or practice, in colnmerce under the 
Federal Trade Commission Act; and any person who falsifies, or perjures the 
consignee’s declaration insofar as it relates to such information, may thence- 
forth be prohibited by the Commission from importing, or participating in the 
importation of, any textile fiber product into the United States except upon filing 
bond with the Secretary of the Treasury in a sum double the value of said 
products and any duty thereon, conditioned upon compliance with the provisions 
of this Act. A verified Statement from the manufacturer or producer of such 
products showing their fiber content as required under the provisions of this 
Act may be required under regulation prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 
GUARANTY 


Sec. 10. (a) No person shall be guilty of an unlaw ful act under section 3 if 
he establishes a suaranty received in good faith, signed by and containing the 
name and address of the person residing in the United States by whom the 
textile fiber product guaranteed was manufactured or from whom it was re- 
ceived, that said product is not misbranded or falsely invoiced under the pro- 
visions of this Act. Said suuranty shall be (1) a separate guaranty specifically 
designating the textile fiber product guaranteed, in which case it may be on the 
invoice or other paper relating to said product; or (2) a continuing guaranty 
given by seller to the buyer applicable to all textile fiber products sold to or to 
be sold to buyer by seller in a form as the Commission, by rules and regulations, 
may prescribe; or (3) a continuing guaranty filed with the Commission appli- 
cable to all textile fiber products handled by a guarantor in such form as the 
Commission by rules and regulations may prescribe. 

(b) The furnishing of a false fuaranty, except where the person furnishing 
such false guaranty relies on a suaranty to the same effect received in good 
faith signed by and containing the name and address of the person residing 
in the United States by whom the product suaranteed was manufactured or 
from whom it was received, is unlawful, and shall be an unfair method of com- 
petition, and an unfair and deceptive act or practice. in colimerce, within the 
meaning of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 


CRIMINAL PENALTY 


Sec. 11. (a) Any person who willfully does an act which by section 3, 5, 6, 9, 
or 10 (b) is declared to be unlawful shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction shall be fined not more than $5,000 or be imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both, in the discretion of the court: Provided, That nething in this 
Section shall limit any other provision of this Act. 

(b) Whenever the Commission has reason to believe that any person is 
guilty of a misdemeanor under this section, it may certify all pertinent facts 
to the Attorney General. If. on the basis of the facts certified, the Attorney 
General concurs in such belief. it shall be his duty to cause appropriate pro- 
ceedings to be brought for the enforcement of the provisions of this section 
against such person. , 

EXEMPTIONS 


Sec. 12. (a) None of the provisions of this Act shall be construed to apply 
to— 

(1) upholstery stuffing: 

(2) linings or interlinings incorporated primarily for structural pur- 
poses and not for warmth: 

(3) filling or padding incorporated primarily for structural purposes 
and not for warmth: 

(4) stiffenings, trimmings, facings, or interfacings ; 

(5) backings of floor coverings ; 

(6) sewing thread ; 
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(7) bandages and surgical dressings; 

(8) waste materials not intended for use in a textile fiber product; 
(9) textile fiber products incorporated in shoes or overshoes or similar 
outer footwear ; 


(10) textile fiber products incorporated in headwear, handbags, luggage, 
brushes, lampshades, or toys. 
The exemption provided for any article by paragraph (2), (3), or (6) of this 
subsection shall not be applicable if any representation as to fiber content of 
such article is made in any advertisement, label, or other means of identifica- 
tion covered by section 4 of this Act. 

(b) The Commission may exclude from the provisions of this Act other 
textile fiber products (1) which have an insignificant or inconsequential tex- 
tile fiber content, or (2) with respect to which the disclosure of textile fiber 
content is not necessary for the protection of the ultimate consumer. 


SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


Sec. 15. If any provision of this Act, or the application thereof to any person, 
as that term is herein defined, is held invalid, the remainder of the Act and 
the application of the remaining provisions to any person shall not be affected 
thereby. 


APPLICATION OF EXISTING LAWS 


Sec. 14. The provisions of this Act shall be held to be in addition to, and not 
in substitution for or limitation of, the provisions of any other Act of the 
United States. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 15. This Act shall take effect eighteen months after enactment, except 
for the promulgation of rules and regulations by the Commission, which shall 
be promulgated within nine months after the enactment of this Act. The 
Commission shall provide for the exception of any textile fiber product ac- 
quired prior to the effective date of this Act. 


[H. R. 5605, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To protec 


consumers and others against failure to identify, misbranding, and 
false adve 


rtising of the fiber content of textile fiber products, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Secrion 1. That this Act may be cited as the “Textile Fiber Products Repre- 
sentation Act’. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act 

(a) The term “person” means an individual, partnership, corporation, asso- 
ciation, or any other form of business enterprise. 

(b) The term “fiber” or “textile fiber” means the fundamental unit, regardless 
of origin, capable of being spun, woven, knitted, braided, felted, or webbed or 
otherwise fabricated into textile yarns or fabrics. 

(c) The term “natural fiber’? means any fiber that exists as such in the 
natural state. 

(d) The term “manufactured fiber’? means any fiber derived by a process of 
manufacture from any substance, fibrous or nonfibrous, regardless of origin. 

(e) The term “yarn” means a continuous strand of textile fiber or filament 
in a form suitable for spinning, weaving, knitting, braiding, felting or webbing 
or otherwise fabricating into a textile fabric. 

(f) The term “fabric” means a planar structure produced by interlacing yarns, 
tibers or filaments. 

(¢) The term “textile fiber product’ means any yarn or fabric, whether in 
the finished or unfinished state, used or intended for use in articles of wearing 
apparel, costumes and accessories, upholsteries, draperies, floor coverings, fur- 
niture, furnishings, beddings and other domestics, which yarn or fabric or any 
portion thereof contains or in any way is represented as containing any natural 
or manufactured fiber or combination thereof; and any such articles herein 
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above mentioned made in whole or in part of yarn or fabric which contains or 
in any way is represented as containing any natural or manufactured fiber or 
combination thereof. 

(h) The term “Commission” means the Federal Trade Commission. 

(i) The term “Federal Trade Commission Act” means the Act of Congress 
entitled “An Act to create a Federal Trade Commission, to define its powers 
and duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 26, 1914, as amended, 
and the Federal Trade Commission Act approved March 21, 1938. 

(j) The term “commerce” means commerce among the several States or with 
foreign nations, or in any Territory of the United States or in the District of 
Columbia, or between any such Territory and another, or between any such 
Territory and any State or foreign nation, or between the District of Columbia 
and any State or Territory or foreign nation. 

(k) The term “Territory” includes the insular possessions of the United 
States and also any Territory of the United States. 


MISBRANDING AND FALSE ADVERTISING DECLARED UNLAWFUL 


Sec. 3. (a) The manufacture for sale, sale, advertising or offering for sale, in 
commerce, or the importation into the United States, or the introduction, delivery 
for introduction, transportation or causing to be transported in commerce, or 
for the purpose of sale or delivery after the sale, shipment or receipt in com- 
merce, of any textile fiber product which under the provisions of section 4 of 
this Act is misbranded or is falsely or deceptively advertised, shall be unlawful 
and shall be an unfair method of competition and an unfair and deceptive act 
or practice in commerce under the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

(b) This section shall not apply— 

(1) to any common carrier or contract carrier in respect to a textile 
fiber product shipped or delivered for shipment in commerce in the ordinary 
course of its business; or 

(2) to any converter, processor, or finisher in performing a contract or 
commission service for the account of a person subject to the provisions of 
this Act: Provided, That said converter, processor, or finisher does not 
cause any textile fiber product to become subject to this Act contrary to 
the terms of the contract or commission service ; or 

(3) to any person manufacturing, delivering for shipment, shipping, sell- 
ing, or offering for sale, a textile fiber product, for exportation from the 
United States to any foreign country, where such textile fiber product is 
branded in accordance with the specifications of the purchaser. 


REPRESENTATIONS OF TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS 


Sec. 4. (a) A textile fiber product shall be misbranded— 
(1) if it is falsely or deceptively stamped, tagged, labeled, or otherwise 
identified ; or 
(2) if a stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification or substitute 
therefor under section 5, is not on or affixed to the product and does not 
show— 

(A) the constituent fiber or combination of fibers in the textile fiber 
product, designating each natural or manufactured fiber by its generic 
name in the order of predominance by weight: Provided, however, That 
this section shall not be construed as prohibiting the use of a non- 
deceptive trademark in conjunction with a designated generic name; 

(B) the percentage of any fiber or fibers present in an amount of 
20 per centum or less by weight of the total fiber content, exclusive of 
ornamentation in an amount not exceeding 5 per centum by weight of 
the total fiber content: Provided, however, That, exclusive of permis- 
sible ornamentation, any fiber or group of fibers which is present in an 
amount of 5 per centum or less by weight shall not be designated by 
the generic name of such fiber or fibers, but shall be designated as 
“other fiber(s)” and the percentage by weight of the total fiber content 
shall be set forth: Provided further, That deviation of the fiber content 
of the textile product from percentages stated on the stamp, tag, label, 
or other means of identification shall not be misbranding under this 
section if the person charged with misbranding proves such deviation 
resulted from unavoidable variations in manufacture and despite the 
exercise of due care to make accurate the statements on such stamp, 
tag, label or other means of identification ; 
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(OC) the name, or other identification issued and registered by the 
Commission, of the manufacturer of the product or of one or more per- 
sons subject to section 3 with respect to such product. 

(b) For the purposes of this Act, a textile fiber product shall be considered 
to be falsely or deceptively advertised if any disclosure or implication of fiber 
content is made in any advertisement, representation, public announcement or 
notice which is used to aid, promote or assist directly or indirectly in the sale 
or offering for sale of such textile fiber product and such advertisement, repre- 
sentation, public announcement or notice— 

(1) does not show the constituent fiber or combination of fibers in the 
textile fiber product in order of predominance by weight ; or 

(2) does not show the percentage of any fiber or fibers present in an 
amount of 20 per centum or less by weight of the total fiber content, exclu- 
sive of ornamentation in an amount not exceeding 5 per centum by weight 
of the total fiber content: Provided, however, That, exclusive of permissible 
ornamentation, any fibers, which, when grouped together total less than 
5 per centum by weight of the total fiber content, shall be designated as 
“other fibers” and the percentage by weight of the total fiber content shall 
be set forth; or 

(3) does contain the generic name of a natural or manufactured fiber 
which is present in the textile fiber product in an amount of 5 per centum 
or less by weight; or 

(4) does contain any form of misrepresentation or deception, directly or 
by implication, with respect to the identification of fiber content of a textile 
fiber product: Provided, however, That deviation of the fiber content of 
the textile fiber product from percentages stated in the advertisement, rep- 
resentation, public announcement or notice, shall not be falsely or decep- 
tively advertised under this section if a person charged with false or decep- 
tive advertising proves such deviation resulted from unavoidable variations 
in manufacture and despite the exercise of due care to make accurate the 
statement contained in such advertisement, representation, public announce- 
ment or notice. 

(c) In addition to information required in this section, the stamp, tag, label, 
or other means of identification, or replacement therefor under section 5 may 
contain other information not violating the provisions of this Act or the rules 
and regulations of the Commission. 

(da) If any person subject to section 3 with respect to a textile fiber product 
finds or has reasonable cause to believe its stamptag, label or other means of 
identification, or replacement therefor under section 5 does not contain the 
information required by this Act, he may replace same with a stamp, tag, label 
or other means of identification containing the information so required. 

(e) This section shall not be construed as requiring designation of the fiber 
content of any portion of fabric when sold at retail, which has been severed 
from bolts, pieces or rolls of fabrics labeled in accordance with the provisions 
of this section: Provided, That if any portion of fabric severed from a bolt, piece 
or roll of fabric is in any manner represented as containing any natural or man- 
ufactured fiber, other than that which is set forth on the labeled bolt, piece 
or roll, this section shall be applicable thereto, and the information required 
shall be separately set forth and segregated as required by this section. 

(f) This section shall not be construed as requiring designation of the fiber 
content of any part or portion of a packaged unit of two or more of the same 
or similar textile fiber products when such unit is labeled in accordance with 
the provisions of this section: Provided, That if any part or portion of a textile 
fiber product removed from a packaged unit is in any manner represented as 
containing any natural or manufactured fiber, other than that which is set 
forth on the packaged unit, this section shall be applicable thereto, and the 
information required shall be separately set forth and segregated as required by 
this section. 

(g) This section shall not be construed as requiring designation of the fiber 
content of any linings, interlinings, paddings, stiffenings, trimmings, interfacings 
or backings of floor coverings except those concerning which express representa- 
tions of fiber content are customarily made, nor as requiring designation of fiber 
content of products which have an insignificant or inconsequential textile con- 
tent: Provided, That if any such linings, interlinings, paddings, stiffenings, trim- 
mings, interfacings or backings of floor coverings in any manner are represented 
as containing any natural or manufactured fiber, this section shall be applicable 
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thereto and the information required shall be separately set forth and segregated 
as required by this section. 

The Commission, after investigation, may determine and publicly announce 
those products which have an insignificant or inconsequential textile content. 


AFFIXING OF STAMP, TAG, LABEL, OR OTHER IDENTIFICATION 


Sec. 5. Any person subject to section 3 of this Act shall affix to a textile fiber 
product the stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification reyuired by this 
Act, and the same, or replacement therefor containing the information required 
under section 4, shall be and remain affixed to such product, whether it remains 
in its original state or is contained in garments or other articles made in whole 
or in part therefrom, until sold and delivered to the consumer. Any person who 
shall cause or participate in the removal or mutilation of any stamp, tag, label, 
or other means of identification affixed to a textile fiber product with intent 
to violate the provisions of this Act, is guilty of an unfair method of competition, 
and an unfair and deceptive act or practice, in commerce within the meaning 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE ACT 


Sec. 6. Except as otherwise specifically provided herein, this Act shall be en- 
forced by the Federal Trade Commission under rules, regulations, and pro- 
cedure provided for in the Federal Trade Commission Act. The Commission 
is authorized and directed to prevent any person from violating the provisions of 
this Act in the same manner, by the same means, and with the same jurisdic 
tion, powers, and duties as though all applicable terms and provisions of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act were incorporated into and made » part of this 
Act; and any such person violating the provisions of this Act shall be subject 
to the penalties and entitled to the privileges and immunities provided in said 
Federal Trade Commission Act, in the same manner, by the same means, and 
with the same jurisdiction, powers, and duties as though the applicable terms 
and provisions of the said Federal Trade Commission Act were incorporated into 
and made a part of this Act. 

The Commission is authorized and directed to make rules and regulations 
for the manner and form of disclosing information required by this Act, and 
for segregation of such information for different portions of a textile fiber prod 
uct as may be necessary to avoid deception or confusion, and to make such 
further rules and regulations under and in pursuance of the terms of this Act 
as may be necessary and proper for administration and enforcement. 

The Commission is also authorized to cause inspections, analyses, tests, and 
examinations to be made of any product subject to this Act: and to cooperate 
therein with any department or agency of the Government, with any State, Ter- 
ritory or possession, or with the District of Columbia, or with any department, 
agency, or political subdivision thereof; or with any person. 


INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 7. Whenever the Commission has reason to believe— 

(a) that any person is violating, or is about to violate, sections 3, 5, 8, 
or 9 (b) of this Act; and 

(b) that it would be to the public interest to enjoin such violation until 
complaint is issued by the Commission under the Federal Trade Commission 
Act and such complaint is dismissed by the Commission or set aside by the 
court on review or until order to cease and desist made thereon by the 
Commission has become final within the meaning of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, the Commission may bring suit in the district court of the 
United States or in the United States court of any Territory, for the district 
or Territory in which such person resides or transacts business, to enjoin 
such yiolation, and upon proper showing a temporary injunction or re- 
straining order shall be granted without bond. 


EXCLUSION OF MISBRANDED TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS 


Sec. 8. All textile fiber products imported into the United States, shall be 
stamped, tagged, labeled, or otherwise identified in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Act, and all invoices of such products required under the Act of 
June 17, 1930 (ch. 497, title IV, 46 Stat. 719), shall set forth, in addition to the 
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matter therein specified, the information with respect to said products required 
under the provisions of this Act, which information shall be in the invoices 
prior to their certification under said Act of June 17, 1930. The falsification of, 
or failure to set forth the required information in, the aforementioned invoices, 
or the falsification or perjury of the consignee’s declaration provided for in said 
Act of June 17, 1930, insofar as it relates to such information shall be an un- 
fair method of competition, and an unfair and deceptive act or practice, in 
commerce under the Federal Trade Commission Act; and any person who 
falsifies, or perjures the consignee’s declaration insofar as it relates to such 
information, may thenceforth be prohibited by the Commission from importing, 
or participating in the importation of, any textile fiber product into the United 
States except upon filing bond with the Secretary of the Treasury in a sum 
double the value of said products and any duty thereon, conditioned upon com- 
pliance with the provisions of this Act. 

A verified statement from the manufacturer or producer of such products 
showing their fiber content as required under the provisions of this Act may be 
required under regulation prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


GUARANTY 


Sec. 9. (a) No person shall be guilty under section 3 if he establishes a 
guaranty reecived in good faith, signed by and containing the name and address 
of the person residing in the United States by whom the textile fiber product 
guaranteed was manufactured or from whom it was received, that said product 
is not misbranded under the provisions of this Act. 

Said guaranty shall be either (1) a separate guaranty specifically designating 
the textile fiber product guaranteed, in which case it may be on the invoice or 
other paper relating to said product: or (2) a continuing guaranty given by 
seller to the buyer applicable to all textile fiber products sold to or to be sold 
to buyer by seller in a form as the Commission, by rules and regulations may 
prescribe; or (3) a continuing guaranty filed with the Commission applicable 
to all textile fiber products handled by a guarantor in such form as the Com- 
mission by rules and regulations may prescribe. 

(b) Any person who furnishes a false guaranty, except a person relying on 
a guaranty to the same effect received in good faith signed by and containing 
the name and address of the person residing in the United States by whom the 
product guaranteed was manufactured or from whom it was received, with 
reason to believe the product falsely guaranteed may be introduced, sold, trans- 
ported, or distributed in commerce, is guilty of an unfair method of competition, 
and an unfair and deceptive act or practice, in commerce within the meaning 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 


CRIMINAL PENALTY 


Sec. 10. Any person who willfully violates section 3, 5, 8, or 9 (b) of this Act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or be imprisoned not more than one year, or both, in the discretion 
of the court: Provided, That nothing herein shall limit any other provision of 
this Act. 

Whenever the Commission has reason to believe any person is guilty of a 
misdemeanor under this section, it may certify all pertinent facts to the At- 
torney General, whose duty it shall be to cause appropriate proceedings to be 
brought for the enforcement of the provisions of this section against such 
person. 

EXCEPTIONS 


Sec. 11. None of the provisions of this Act shall be construed to apply to the 
manufacture for sale, sale, advertisement or the offering for sale, the impor- 
tation into the United States, or the introduction, delivery for introduction, 
transportation or causing to be transported, or for the purpose of sale or de- 
livery after sale, shipment or receipt, all of said transactions being in commerce, 
of headwear, footwear, handbags, luggage, brushes, lamp shades, toys: Pro- 
vided, That the Commission may, for good and sufficient reason, upon due notice 
and hearing, exclude other textile fiber products from the provisions of this 
Act: Provided further, That any representation which is not a complete and 
factual disclosure of the textile fiber content of any article excepted in this 
section from the provisions of this Act, shall be unlawful and shall be an un- 
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fair method of competition and an unfair or deceptive act or practice in com- 
merce under the Federal Trade Commission Act. 


SEPARABILITY CLAUSES 


Sec, 12. If any provision of this Act, or the application thereof to any per- 
son, as that term is herein defined, is held invalid, the remainder of the Act 
and the application of the remaining provisions to any person shall not be 
affected thereby. 


REPEAL OF EXISTING LAWS 


Sec. 13. The provisions of any Act of the United States, and trade practice 
rules of the Federal Trade Commission insofar as they relate to the identifica- 
tion or advertising of fiber content in textile fiber products, be and hereby are 
repealed: Provided, however, That provisions of this Act shall not be held to 
be in substitution or limitation of an Act entitled, “An Act to protect con- 
sumers and others against misbranding, false advertising, and false invoicing 
of fur products and furs,” (ch. 298, 65 Stat. 175). 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 14. This Act shall take effect nine months after promulgation by the 
Commission of rules and regulations under this Act, and such rules and regu- 
lations shall be promulgated within nine months of the passage of this Act: 
Provided, however, That any textile fiber products manufactured or acquired 


prior to the effective date of this Act shall not be subject to the provisions of 
the Act. 


(Norr.—H. R. 6524 is not printed because identical with H. R. 
5605.) 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 


Washington, April 4, 1957. 
Hon. Oren Harris, 


Chairman, Committee on Interstate ard Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your letter of January 16, 1957, 
inviting comment upon H. R. 469, 85th Congress, 1st session, a bill “To protect 
producers and consumers against misbranding and false advertising of the fiber 
content of textile fiber products, and for other purposes.” 

This bill is designed to cover the entire field of textile fiber content labeling 
and advertising except as already covered by the Wool Products Labeling Act 
of 1939. As to any “textile fiber product” the bill would require disclosure on a 
label of the percentage as well as the generic name of the major fiber constitu- 
ents of the product. The bill proposes a rather complete coverage of the subject 
matter with which it deals but there are a few points wherein we think it is 
deficient and where resulting weaknesses could seriously affect both the pro- 
tection afforded to the public and effective enforcement of its provisions. 

One of the most important and serious weaknesses of the bill appears in sec- 
tion 4 (b) (2) which deals with unavoidable variations in manufacture. As 
this provision is now drafted, it would require the Commission affirmatively to 
plead and prove, as a part of a proceeding for misbranding, that any deviation 
from the fiber content stated on the label was not due to unavoidable variations 
in manufacture despite due care to make the statements accurate. The facts 
which would determine such a question are peculiarly within the knowledge and 
control of the producer. To place the burden of proving the negative, that is 
that the misbranding was not due to unavoidable variations in manufacture 
upon the Commission, is to place upon it a burden that it may not be able to 
carry, with the result that enforcement of the act would correspondingly be 
defeated. We believe that this defense should be in terms of providing that 
deviation of the fiber content of the article from the percentages stated on the 
label shall not be misbranding if the person charged with misbranding proves 
such deviation resulted from unavoidable variations in manufacture despite the 
exercise of due care to make accurate the statements on such tag, stamp, label, 
or other identification. Unavoidable variations in manufacture would then be 
what it properly should be, a matter of defense, and to be shown by the person 
best able to show what the facts are. 

Subsection 4 (c) deals with advertising of textile-fiber products but its appli- 
cation is limited to “written” advertisements used to aid, promote, or assist 
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directly or indirectly in the offering for sale or sale of such textile-fiber product. 
This would exempt from the provisions concerning false and deceptive advertis- 
ing of fiber content, all advertising by radio and television or any other form of 
sales representation not made in writing. This, we think, represents a serious 
loophole in the provisions concerning advertising which should be closed. 

As it is presently drafted this same subsection would require that advertise- 
ments, where any disclosure or implication of fiber content is made, contain the 
same information as that required to be shown on the stamp, tag, label, or 
other identification under section 4 (b). This would include not only disclosure 
of the constituent fiber or combination of fibers each by its generic name in 
order of predominance by weight, but also require the disclosure of the per- 
centage by weight of each fiber in the textile-fiber product, identification of the 
manufacturer or other person subject to the act with respect to the product, 
and if imported the country of origin. It is believed that for purposes of an 
advertisement there will be adequate protection afforded if the disclosure re- 
quired be limited to the provisions of subsection 4 (b) (1), thus excluding the 
requirements of subsections 4 (b) (2), 4 (b) (8), and 4 (b) (4) from the 
required information to be given with the advertisement. 

Subsection 4 (d) provides that the stamp, tag, label, or other means of identi- 
fication required by the act “may contain other information not violating the 
provisions of this act.” This presents two problems. One is that when infor- 
mation other than that required by the act is permitted on the label there is the 
possibility of so placing the required information with other statements and 
by arrangement and typography to substantially conceal or minimize any effec- 
tive disclosure. The second question is that since the bill is limited to textile- 
fiber content, false or misleading statements on a label dealing with subjects 
other than fiber content should be so qualified as not to permit deceptive state- 
ments. This is mentioned because of the more limited jurisdictional appli- 
cability of the Federal Trade Commission Act to which such other information 
on the label would be subject. If the committee should nevertheless conclude 
that other information in addition to that required by the bill may be put on 
labels, we would suggest that the bill require that if put on the label containing 
the required information, it be nondeceptive and not in conflict with regulations 
prescribed by the Commission for clear disclosure of the required information. 

The bill makes no provision for disclosure of nonfibrous loading or filling 
material used in some textile-fiber products or for use of the process of libel for 
seizure of products found to be misbranded. While we do not think that pro- 
visions on these two subjects are essential, we suggest that the committe may 
at least desire to consider them. In the case of some fabrics, substantial amounts 
of nonfibrous loading or filling material are used, and sometimes this is done 
principally for the purpose of giving the fabric an appearance of quality greater 
than it actually has. The absence of a provision for libel proceedings deprives 
the enforcement agency of an important deterrent to violations of the act and 
of an effective remedy for meeting situations where unscrupulous schemes may 
result in suddenly flooding a market with misbranded textiles under conditions 
which make it difficult if not impossible to prevent continuing harm to the publie 
after the misbranded goods have been distributed to shops and stores throughout 
the country. 

The proper labeling and advertising of textile fiber products is a subject. the 
importance of which is emphasized by the increasing use of manufactured fibers 
and the mixture of manufactured with natural fibers. Consequently, there is 
need that there be means by which the public can determine what the textile- 
tiber products which are offered actually contain, and thereby what can be 
expected in the use and treatment of such products. We feel confident that 
whatever legislation on this subject, if any, the committee may favorably report, 
it will desire that it be constructive and in a form that is reasonably adequate 
to permit successful administration. 

By direction of the Commission. 

JOHN W. GWYNNE, Chairman. 


N. B.: Pursuant to regulations, this report was cleared orally with the Bureau 
of the Budget on April 4, 1957, and the Commission was advised that there would 
be no objection to the submission of the report to the Committee. 

RosBertT M. PARRISH, 
Secretary. 
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THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 4, 1957. 
Hon. OREN HARRIS, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeEAR Mr. CHATRMAN: This letter is in reply to your request dated January 16, 
1957, for the views of this Department with respect to H. R. 469, a bill to protect 
producers and consumers against misbranding and false advertising of the fiber 
content of textile fiber products, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 469 would provide for labeling as to the fiber content of textile fiber 
products made from natural or synthetic fibers whether of domestic or foreign 
origin. 

This Department is unable to recommend enactment of this legislation in its 
present form. 

We feel that any new legislation enacted for these general purposes should 
contain in one piece of legislation all of the requirements imposed by the Federal 
Government for labeling and identification of all fibers. H. R. 469 does not repeal 
the Wool Products Labeling Act, and hence does not meet this requirement for 
our support. 

Furthermore, this proposed legislation would appear to impose on producers 
of many household products burdens and costs not readily justifiable by the 
protection either needed or probably resulting. In this matter of fiber identifica- 
tion it would appear to be more sound to clearly establish this need prior to 
enactment of corrective legislation than to later permit relief to those who can 
establish that the legislation serves no useful purpose as applied to their products. 
We believe that careful consideration should be given to the real need in the 
public interest for this legislation as applied to each of the textile products as 
defined in section 2 (g), and particularly to ‘outer coverings of furniture, furnish- 
ings, * * * beddings * * *,” prior to enactment. 

ior these reasons, this Department is unable to recommend enactment of this 
legislation in its present form. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that it would interpose no 
objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, Secretary of Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 5, 1957. 
Hon. OREN HArgiIs, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Harris: This is in reply to your request of January 16, 
1957, for a report on H. R. 469, a bill to protect producers and consumers 
against misbranding and false advertising of the fiber content of textile fiber 
products, and for other purposes. 

The Department is in accord with the purpose of H. R. 469 and has no 
objection to the enactment of such legislation. The correct labeling of textiles 
would be of great benefit to the ultimate users of these products, and in our 
opinion it should be of help to cotton in its competition with man-made fibers. 

H. R. 469 prohibits the introduction in commerce and other specified trans- 
actions in certain textile fiber products which are misbranded, or falsely or 
deceptively advertised, and requires such products to bear a statement of their 
fiber content. Under the bill, a product is deemed falsely or deceptively adver- 
tised if any written advertisement refers to the fiber content, unless it contains 
the fiber content information required by the bill. 

The bill would require the identification of the fiber content of fabrics used 
or intended for use in articles of wearing apparel, costumes and accessories, 
draperies, floor coverings, furniture coverings, furnishings, beddings, and other 
household textile goods. It also would require that advertising set forth the 
fiber content of such articles. Exceptions include headwear, footwear, hand- 
bags, Inggage, brushes, lampshades, toys, bandages and surgical dressings or 
any other articles which the Federal Trade Commission may exempt. Under 
the bill, a textile fiber product would be misbranded if the stamp, tag, label, or 
other means of identification does not show (1) the fibers in the product, by 
generic name in the order of predominance, and (2) the percentage of each 
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fiber present in the product, exclusive of ornamentation not exceeding 5 percent 
by weight. of the total fiber content. Provision is made for injunctions to enforce 
the legislation and for criminal actions for willful violations. The bill contains 
provisions under which a guaranty of the product involved would avoid liability 
under the bill. 

This bill is similar to H. R. 9987, H. R. 10083, and H. R. 10117, introduced 
in the 84th Congress and reported on by the Department May 15, 1956. H. R. 
469 contains some revisions and amplifications which maintain the basic purpose 
of the previous bills but improve the clarity of the wording. 


The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 


Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 4, 1957. 
Hon. Oren Hauris, 


Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives. 

Dear Mr. HArris: Reference is made to an announcement that public hearings 
will be held April 4 before the Subcommittee on Commerce and Finance of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on H. R. 469, “To protect pro- 
ducers and consumers against misbranding and false advertising of the fiber con- 
tent of textile fiber products and for other purposes”. In the light of this an- 
nouncement, the Department wishes to make the following comments on H. R. 
1G. , 

With the exception of paragraph (4) of subsection (b), section 4, the Depart- 
ment has no objection to the enactment of H. R. 469 from the standpoint of its 
possible effect on United States foreign relations. This paragraph provides that 
an imported textile fiber product, “whether in its original state or contained in 
other textile fiber products,” shall be held to be misbranded unless the name of 
the country of origin is shown on a stamp, tag, or label on or afilixed to the 
product. 

This paragraph does not appear to be consistent with the stated purpose of 
the bill, “to protect producers and consumers against misbranding and false 
advertising of the fiber content of textile fiber products” since this paragraph 
is concerned with country of origin rather than with fiber content of the textile 
products concerned. Further, foreign products imported into the United States 
are required under section 304 of the Tariff Act of 1930 to be marked with the 
country of origin. The requirement of the paragraph in question, insofar as it 
applies, to textile fiber products in the state in which they are imported, is 
already a matter of law. The innovation which the paragraph would bring 
about would be to extend this marking requirement to products of American 
manufacture which consist in part of imported textile fiber products. 

The United States has contractual relations with many countries providing 
that imported products shall be accorded treatment no less favorable than that 
accorded to like products of national origin in respect of all laws, regulations, 
and requirements affecting their internal sale, offering for sale, purchase, trans- 
portation, distribution, or use. Such treatment has been interpreted to mean 
that when goods have duly passed into domestic trade, they can be subject 
only to the same taxes, laws, and regulations as are applicable to similar domes- 
tic goods. In other words, the purpose of these commitments is to prevent the 
application of any hidden discrimination or restriction against imported goods 
once they have been properly imported and cleared through customs, such 
goods thereafter being treated in all respects in the same manner as domestic 
goods. H. R. 469 does not require an indication that textile fiber products are 
made in the United States when this is the case. In other words, foreign tex- 
tile fiber products would not be treated in the same manner as the domestic 
article. 

In addition to this possibility of specific conflict between certain international 
commitments and the cited paragraph of H. R. 469, there appears to be a more 
general problem posed by the effect of such regulations upon that broad expan- 
sion of international trade which it is the policy of the United States to pursue. 
If the principle of the paragraph in question were to be applied generally to all 
American manufactured products, constituent parts of which are imported- 
and once applied to textile fiber products a precedent will have been estab- 
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lished—marking requirements would become so onerous as to impede seriously 
the use of imported materials in any product manufactured within the United 
States. 

The Department is seriously concerned about the implications of the cited 
paragraph of H. R. 469, and recommends that it be deleted from the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C, HI 
(For the Secretary of State). 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 3, 1957. 
Hon. OREN Harris, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Room 1334, House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letters of January 16, 1957, 
and March 7, 1957, requesting the views of this Office with respect to H. R. 469 
and H. R. 5605, bills to protect consumers and others against failure to identify, 
misbranding, and false advertising of the fiber content of textile fiber products, 
and for other purposes. 

The Bureau of the Budget has no objection to the enactment of legislation for 
this purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
Percy RAPPAPORT, 
Assistant Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 22, 1957. 
Hon. OREN HArRIs, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Harris: This is in reply to your request of March 7, 1957, 

for a report on H. R. 5605, a bill to protect consumers and others against 
ailure to identify misbranding» and false advertising of the fiber content of 
textile fiber products, and for other purposes. 

The Department has no objection to the enactment of H. R. 5605, provided 
the bill is amended as indicated below. 

The bill as introduced would require the identification of the fiber content of 
fabrics used or intended for use in articles of wearing apparel, costumes and 
accessories, upholsteries, draperies, floor coverings, furniture, furnishings and 
beddings, and other domestics. It also would require that advertising of such 
articles which discloses or implies fiber content shall set forth the correct 
content. Exceptions are headwear, footwear, handbags, luggage, brushes, lamp- 
shades, and toys or any other articles which the Federal Trade Commission may 
exempt. Under the bill a textile fiber product would be misbranded if the 
stamp, tag, label or other means of identification does not show (1) the fiber in 
the products by generic name in the order of predominance, provided that a 
nondeceptive trademark may also be shown, and (2) the percentage of any fiber 
or fibers present in an amount of 20 per centum or less by weight of the total 
fiber content, exclusive of permissible ornamentation of 5 percent, except that, 
exclusive of the ornamentation tolerance, fibers or groups of less than 5 percent 
need not be designated by generic name and the manufacturer may show that 
misbranding deviation was unavoidable. The Federal Trade Commission would 
have authority to enforce powers of injunction and to certify actions to the 
Justice Department when it would have reason to believe that a misdemeanor 
had been committed. The bill also provides certain specific guaranties which 
relieve an individual of liability. 

The correct labeling of textiles would be of great benefit to the ultimate users 
of these products, and in our opinion it should be of help to cotton in its 
competition with manmade fibers. 

In regard to the amendment mentioned above it is suggested that section 
4 (a) (2) (B) be deleted and the following inserted in lieu thereof: 

“(B) the percentage of each fiber present, by weight, in the total fiber content 
of the textile fiber product, exclusive of ornamentation not exceeding 5 per 
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centum by weight of the total fiber content: Provided, That, exclusive of per- 
missible ornamentation, any fiber or group of fibers present in an amount of 
5 per centum or less by weight of the total fiber content shall not be designated 
by the generic name of such fiber or fibers, but shall be designated as ‘other 
fiber(s)’: Provided further, That deviation in the fiber content of any fiber 
in the textile fiber product from the amount stated on the stamp, tag, or label, 
or identification by not more than 5 per centum by weight of the total fiber con- 
tent, shall not be a misbranding under this section: And provided further, That 
deviation in the fiber content of any fiber in the textile fiber product in excess 
of that permitted under this section from the percentages stated on the stamp, 
tag, label, or other identification shall not be a misbranding under this section 
if the person charged with misbranding proves that such deviation resulted from 
unavoidable variations in manufacture and despite the exercise of due care to 
make accurate the statements on such tag, stamp, label, or other identification.” 


In addition, it is suggested that the following paragraph be substituted for 
section 4 (b) (2): 


“does not show the percentage of each fiber present, by weight, in the total fiber 
content of the textile fiber product, exclusive of ornamentation in an amount 
not exceeding 5 per centum by weight of the total fiber content: Provided 
however, That, exclusive of permissible ornamentation, any fibers, which, when 
grouped together total less than 5 per centum by weight of the total fiber content, 
shall be designated as ‘other fibers’ and the percentage by weight of the total 
fiber content shall be set forth ; or” 

These amendments, if adopted, would provide a uniform disclosure of the fiber 
content in all blends and mixtures. They also would be more effective in pro- 
tecting both the textile manufacturer and the consumer from cost-inspired 
product adulteration. 

In addition, the following paragraph and heading should be substituted for 


section 13 of the proposed bill, in order to prevent the repeal of the Wool Products 
Labeling Act of 1939: 


“APPLICATION OF EXISTING LAWS 


“Sec. 18. The provisions of this Act shall be held to be in addition to, and not 
in substitution for or limitation of, the provisions of any other Act of the 
United States.” 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


TRUE D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 





THE SecrETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., April 4, 1957. 
Hon. OREN HARRIS, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in reply to your request dated March 7, 
1957, for the views of this Department with respect to H. R. 5605, a bill to 
protect consumers and others against failure to identify, misbranding, and false 
advertising of the fiber content of textitle fiber products, and for other purposes. 

In its reports in recent years regarding various bills which would provide for 
labeling as to the fiber content of textile fiber products made from natural or 
synthetic fibers, this Department has indicated its support of the general pur- 
poses as stated, but has expressed its reservations regarding the provisions of 
the bills. 

One such reservation has been the desirability to include in one piece of 
legislation all of the requirements imposed by the Federal Government for label- 
ing and identification of all fibers. Other reservations expressed by this Depart- 
ment have referred to the need to determine carefully the nature of the real need 
for the protection of consumers and others, and to design the proposed legislation 
so as to give reasonable promise of affording that protection in accordance with 
that need. We have felt that in the cases of many types of textile fiber products 
for household use, manufacturers and others are now required to comply with a 
variety of both State and local requirements, and that the additional Federal 
requirements should only be imposed as they are demonstrably needed. 
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In regard to H. R. 5605, we note that while the bill proposes repeal of the 
Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939, it may be desirable to include in the pro- 
visions of the new legislation the requirements for the identification of the 
various classes of wool (virgin wool, reprocessed wool, and reused wool). Noted 
also, is the inclusion in the bill of labeling requirements regarding textile fiber 
products, the need for which requirements in the interests of protection of the 
consumers and others is quite controversial. Among such products are, for 
example, outer coverings of furniture, furnishings, beddings, and others. Again, 
the bill, if enacted, would then provide for the exclusion from its provisions, by 
the Federal Trade Commisison, of “other textitle products * * * with respect 
to which the disclosure of textile fiber content is not necessary for the protection 
of the ultimate consumer.” 

For these reasons, this Department feels it cannot support enactment of 
H. R. 5605. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that it would interpose no 
objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, April 4, 1957. 
Hon. OREN HARRIS, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your letter of March 7, 1957, 
requesting an expression of the views of this agency upon H. R. 5605, S5th 
Congress, Ist session, a bill to protect consumers and others against failure 
to identify, misbranding, and false advertising of the fiber content of textile 
fiber products, and for other purposes. 

The bill is designed to cover the entire field of textile fiber content labeling 
and advertising and to repeal all existing provisions of law relating to the 
identification or advertisement of fiber content in textile fiber products. Because 
it would repeal all existing law relating to the disclosure of, or representations 
made concerning, the fiber content of textile fiber products and because of a 
number of deficiencies in its provisions which are hereinafter mentioned, the 
Commission is of the view that the bill does not represent a solution of the 
problem to which it is addressed which would afford the protection apparently 
intended to producers and consumers. 

We believe that the repeal of the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939 would 
be a serious mistake. The act has in years since its enactment become well 
established and received both by the public and by the trade. The many differ- 
ences between terms of the Wool Act and those of the present bill would result 
in wiping out the value of the very substantial expenditures over a period of 
more than 15 years in educating those subject to its provisions and in proceedings 
enforcing that act. One of the significant bases for the enactment of the Woo! 
Products Labeling Act was the protection afforded producers and consumers 
through its requirement for disclosure of the presence of any reprocessed wool 
or reused wool in products subject to that act. The present bill contains no 
provision for disclosure of reprocessed or reused fibers and as a consequence 
the repeal of the Wood Act would end any requirement for such disclosure in 
the case of wool products. 

The repeal proposed would include all trade practice rules of the Federal 
Trade Commission relating to labeling and advertising of the content of textile 
products and would forbid any application of the Federal Trade Coimnission 
Act in that area. We doubt the advisability of this direct prohibition against 
any application of the Federal Trade Commission Act. Insofar as trade prac 
tice conference rules of the Commission are concerned, obviously they must 
conform to the law as enacted by Congress and we therefore consider any auto 
matic repeal unnecessary and a possible hindrance to appropriate revision and 
modification that would necessarily follow enactment of new statutory provi 
sions by the Congress. 

The bill does not contain any provision requiring that for a reasonable period 
of time manufacturers and processors maintain proper records concerning the 
content of textile fiber products which they produce. Our experience in this 
field has demonstrated the necessity for requiring the maintenance of such 
records if there is to be effective enforcement of the act. Without such a pro- 
vision, enforcement would indeed labor under a heavy handicap. 
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In subsection 4 (c) the bill specifically permits placing upon the stamp, tag, 
label, or other means of identification giving the information required by the 
act other information in addition to that required. This creates two problems. 
One is that when information other than that required by the act is permitted 
on the label containing the required disclosure, there is the possibility of so 
placing the required information with other statements and by arrangement 
and typography to substantially conceal or minimize any effective disclosure. 
The second problem is that since the bill is limited to textile fiber content, false 
or misleading statements dealing with subjects other than fiber content placed 
on the label containing the required disclosures should be so qualified as not 
to permit deceptive statements. This is mentioned because of the more limited 
jurisdictional applicability of the Federal Trade Commission Act to which such 
other information on the label would be subject. 

The bill permits the labeling of a package containing two or more of the 
“same or Similar textile fiber products” in lieu of labeling the products them- 
selves, with a provision that if any of the products so packaged is removed and 
is represented as containing any fiber other than that stated on the package 
then the particular product itself shall be labeled. In our view this provision 
invites avoidance of the act in the case of many products. Conceivably where 
textile fiber products of identical content are packaged in a form intended to be 
and sold to the consumer in the original package, then package labeling would 
not be objectionable. 

The bill makes no provision for disclosure of nonfibrous loading or filling 
material used in some textile fiber products or for the use of the process of 
libel for seizure of products found to be misbranded. While we do not think 
that provisions on these two subjects are necessarily essential, their absence is 
a matter at least worthy of consideration. In the case of some fabrics sub- 
stantial amounts of nonfibrous loading or filling material are used and some- 
times this is done principally for the purpose of giving the fabric an appearance 
of quality greater than it actually has. The absence of a provision for libel 
proceedings deprives the enforcement agency of an important deterrent to viola- 
tions of the act and of an effective remedy for meeting situations where un- 
scrupulous schemes may result in suddenly flooding a market with misbranded 
textiles under conditions which make it difficult if not impossible to prevent 
continuing harm to the public after the misbranded goods have been distributed 
to shops and stores throughout the country. 

The ‘present bill proposes to replace established requirements by a new sys- 
tem that, insofar as it represents replacement of existing law, would be in 
many respects less effective in its application and with omissions that tend to 
limit and weaken enforcement. Because of its repealing effect as well as the 
fact that it incorporates provisions of doubtful and inadequate character the 
Commission cannot, despite its general sympathy toward provision being made 
for textile fiber identification, recommend the enactment of the bill in its 
present form. 

By direction of the Commission. 

JOHN W. GwYNNE, Chairman. 


N. B.: Pursuant to regulations, this report was cleared orally with the Bu- 
reau of the Budget on April 4, 1957, and the Commision was advised that there 
would be no objection to the submission of the report to the committee. 

Ropert M. PArRIsH, 
Secretary. 

Mr. Mack. At this time, I would like to have our first witness pro- 
ceed, and it is certainly a great pleasure to have someone as familiar 
with this subject as our colleague, the gentleman from Mississippi, 
Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Suiru. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, but did not Mr. Roberts 
want to make a statement first ? 


Mr. Mack. Mr. Roberts. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE FOURTH DISTRICT, ALABAMA 


Mr. Rosertrs. Mr. Chairman, I have another subcommittee meet- 
ing and my statement will be very short. With your indulgence, and 
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that of Mr. Smith, I would appreciate it if you would let me make a 
short statement on this bill, so that I can get back to the other 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Mack. We are honored to have the chairman of another sub- 
committee here with us this morning, and certainly will be glad to 
have you testify, Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
not going to try to explain the bill, because I know that the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi will do that to the entire satis- 
faction of the subcommittee. 

I do want to endorse the provisions of the Smith bill and to say that 
I cannot overemphasize the need for that legislation. 

As the chairman pointed out in his statement, this is not a new field 
for the Congress, because we have previously done what amounts to 
the same thing with the Wool Labeling Act, I believe in 1939, and I 
believe there was the O’Hara bill for fur labeling. 

This problem of misbranding has existed, of course, for a long time 
in the textile industry, and many times cotton is blended with other 
fibers, sometimes not necessarily inferior to the cotton, but many times 
it is blended with fibers which are inferior, and the consumer many 
times, in buying what a consumer thinks is a cotton product, is getting 
a blended product, and many times they are deceived, and they do not 
get the wearing qualities or the lasting qualities that they would have 
had it been cotton. 

I certainly think that we owe a duty to the consumer to let him know 
what he is buying, and not to allow him to be misled or deceived. 

There is another angle to this thing, too, I think, that should have 
some consideration, and that is the fact that the textile industry is in a 
bad condition, due to many factors, one of the factors being probably 
competition that comes from Japan mainly, and the products that are 
produced by cheap labor. Most of you are familiar with the fact that 
in many parts of the country our mills are closing. 

In my own section, some of the mills are on short time, and all in all, 
I think that the textile industry is still a sick one. 

We are hoping, of course, that the new agreement which has been 
worked out with the Japanese is going to give us some relief, but 
whether that will be circumvented by shipments through more or less 
neutral sources, I do not know. 

There is another person who is affected by this, and that is the cotton 
farmer. <All of us know that with the tremendous cuts in acreage allot- 
ments that many of the cotton farmers throughout the country are in 
avery bad way. I do not say that this bill will put the textile industry 
on its feet, nor will it put the farmer on his feet, but I do think that it 
will undoubtedly help the general situation. 

I want to commend the gentleman from Mississippi for his untiring 
efforts in this legislation. At his suggestion last year, in working with 
him, I introduced a companion bill, but I did not introduce one this 
year, because I felt that the situation was pretty well in hand. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

I do want to thank you for allowing me to make this statement, and 
I want to thank the gentleman from Mississippi for letting me run 
ahead of him. 

Mr. Macx. Thank you, Mr. Roberts. We enjoyed your statement. 

Mr. Smith, you may proceed, 
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STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK E. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Suirn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a prepared statement which is very clear, double spaced, and 
I think I can best explain the bill by reading from the statement. If 
there are any questions that come up during my reading of the state- 
ment, I would appreciate it if you would interr upt then and ask your 
question. 

I might point out at the start that the main difference between my 
bill and the one which you and Mr. O’Brien have introduced is that, 
although they both attempt to get at the same basic purpose of labeling 
protection for all textile fibers the same as we have for wool today, 
mine does not make any changes in the existing Wool Labeling Act. 

I felt, and it appeared to be the sentiment of the committee last 
year, that any revision of the Wool Act would be inadvisable, at least 
until it had been threshed out and firmly agreed upon in all the seg- 
ments of the industry, producers and the manufacturers, and that is 
why I attempted to ms ake no revision of the Wool Act in this bill which 
I have introduced. 

H. R. 469, as you know, is a revision of the Textile Fiber Products 
Identification Act which I introduced in the 84th C ongress, and in 
the months since I appeared before this Committee in support of that 

earlier bill, I have had the privilege of meeting with many representa- 
tives of the textile industry and related groups, as well as with the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

With the generous cooperation of the committee, we have had the 
opportunity to discuss the legislation with these groups, and to work 
out new or revised provisions to insure maximum protection to the 
consumer with a minimum of burden on manufacturers, retailers, and 
the regulatory agency, the Federal Trade Commission. 

I do not believe it 1s possible for us to overemphasize the importance 
of mandatory textile labeling in the ever-expanding textile industry. 
The number of fibers available for the manufacture of textiles has 
tripled in the past 15 years. Many new fibers are in pilot or test 
stages of development and even more are in earlier stages of chemical 
experimentation. Only a few of the textiles now available to con- 
sumers can be readily identified, and as the list of synthetic and 
blended textiles grows longer, identification becomes less and less 
possible. 

No one would suggest that these important textile developments are 
undesirable, but protection for fiber producers, textile manufacturers, 
and consumers is essential if quality and markets are to be maintained 
and confusion, waste, and even fraud, are to be avoided. 

We are all familiar with some of the more serious instances of decep- 
tion and fraud in the sale of textiles. Perhaps one of the most dra- 
matic of these in recent years was the rayon “torch” sweater, sold as 

cashmere, which actually threatened the lives and safety of purchasers, 
and with which most of you members of the committee at that time 
were familiar, in relation to legislation you had before you several 
years ago in an attempt to eliminte the danger of this type of product 
being offered fraudulently on the market. 
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The dramatic examples, however, are scattered, and when they occur 
they are usually corrected promptly as a result of the widespread and 
vehement indignation they create. This is not true of the day-in, day- 
out lack of adequate information with which the consumer must con- 
tend, a lack which costs her in countless ways and in the long run costs 
the manufacturer and the producer as well. 

Only by requiring that all fibers be identified can the farmer who 
produces the natural fiber and the chemical industrialist who produces 
the synthetic fiber compete on fair terms. Only in this way can the 
textile manufacturer who sustains quality be protected against the 
quick-market raids of the manufacturer who depends primarily on the 
cheaper, less durable fibers. And only in this way can the consumer be 
assured of obtaining the product she wants, and believes she is getting. 

The purpose of this legislation, then, is fourfold. It seeks to elimi- 
nate the threat to the American farmer, whose fiber product must 
compete with lower-priced, often lower-quality synthetics which fre- 
quently duplicate the natural product in appearance. It seeks to pro- 
tect the producers of the quality synthetics against the reputation- 
damaging producers of textiles advertised as containing those quality 
fibers when in fact they do not contain them. It seeks to protect the 
reliable textile manufacturer against the cost-cutting, quality-cutting 
practices of the less reliable manufacturer. And last in the chain but 
perhaps foremost in effect, it seeks to protect the consumer by insuring 
that when she buys a textile product, she will know just what fibers are 
contained in that product and, thus, what can be expected of it and 
how it should be handled. 

1 would like to give you a few examples of how this bill will afford 
this kind of protection. 

Today, rayon is the cheapest textile fiber. In many uses it serves 
quite satisfactorily. But in many others it lacks the basic charac- 
teristics essential for satisfactor y performance—durability, launder- 
ability, strength. In many such uses, cotton is the traditional fiber. 
Cotton is almost synonymous with long wear, shrink resistance, and 
easy laundering. 

Recently there has been a concerted drive by some rayon producers 
to persuade textile mills to blend rayon with cotton in traditionally 
cotton articles. Unfortunately, a percentage of rayon in a cotton 
fabric doesn’t generally change the appearance or even the feel of 
the fabric. If that fabric can be sold as an all-cotton fabric—and it 
usually can because it looks like cotton—the manufacturer can sub- 
stantially increase his profit because his product is made of a sub- 
stantially cheaper fiber. The consumer doesn’t know that her “cot- 
ton” product is part rayon, and she doesn’t find it out until the prod- 
uct shrinks out of shape, or wears out too soon, or nia unsatis- 
factory in some other fashion. And even then, in most cases, she 
doesn’t blame the rayon blend because she doesn’t know it is there. 
She simply concludes that cotton is not as good as it used to be. 

The damage in this chain is obvious—the cotton farmer suffers be- 
cause cotton’s reputation is put at question; the reliable manufac- 
turer, who uses all cotton in the products he sells as all cotton, suffers 
because his products become suspect along with the others; the re- 

tailer suffers because he has sold an unreli: ible item, and the consumer 


suffers because she was led into paying her money for something she 
didn’t get. 
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The cotton farmer already faces a desperate fight for his markets. 
I do not believe he should be subjected, in addition, to this type of 
competition. And I do not believe that the textile manufacturer, or 
the retailer, or the consumer, should be subjected to it. Eventually, 
as the textile competitors in self-preservation take the same avenue 
of cost cutting, the steadily decreasing quality of textile fabrics 
could very easily destroy public confidence in all textile products. 

All blends are not, of course, inferior products. Fiber blending is 
increasing rapidly in the textile industry and will continue to in- 
crease, as it should. New and different properties can be given to 
fabrics by blending two or more fibers together, properties w ‘hich are 
both useful and desirable. 

But the qualities that result from blending depend not only on 
the types of fibers mixed together, but on the amount of each fiber 
included. This is another reason why the fiber content of textile 
fabrics should be disclosed. 

A good example of this 1 is the blending of nylon with other fibers. 
Nylon has been called a “miracle” fiber, the first of an ever- growing 
collection of synthetic fibers of many important uses. It has proved 
to be one of the most wear-resistant of the textile fibers, and when 
blended with other fibers, it can significantly increase the life of the 
fabric. Nylon, however, is relatively expensive. In staple form it 
costs about $1.35 a pound, against something like 29 cents for rayon. 
This has lead to some rather astonishing practices in textile blending 
and advertising. 

The du Pont Co., developer and major producer of nylon, states 
that generally the nylon content of a fabric must be at least 30 percent 
if the benefits of nylon are to be realized in that fabric. In spite of 
that known fact, however, many textile articles have been put on the 
market and promoted as nylon products when the actual nylon con- 
tent was sometimes as low as 1 percent. That amount of nylon does 
nothing but deceive the public. 

As in the case of the rayon-cotton blend, this practice hurts every- 
one along the line—the nylon producer, the honest textile manufac- 
turer, the retailer, and the consumer. 

Much the same thing is true of many of the other blending fibers 
like dacron and orlon. These fibers are blended, for the most part, 
to achieve certain properties—hand, wrinkle resistance, and texture. 
The producers of these fibers say that a fabric must contain at least 
50 percent of these fibers to attain the desired results. Yet the price 
differential between these quality synthetics and the cheaper fibers is 
an open invitation to cut the expensive fiber in favor of the cheaper 
part of the blend. 

So long as the fiber content of textile fabrics is not required to be 
made known to the consumer, the industry cannot protect itself or its 
customers from cost- inspired, quality-cutting practices. And the 
consumer is left at the mercy of the manufacturer who elects to pro- 
duce, to his own profit, a cheaper product that he can advertise on 
the basis of a promotionally valu ab le fiber—cotton, nylon, dacron, 
linen, silk, orlon—even though the product may not contain enough 
of these fibers to show any real benefit. , 

Many trade groups representing cotton farmers, fiber producers, 
nee processors, and textile manufacturers favor this legislation, be- 

‘ause they recognize that in it lies their only protection from snow- 
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balling cost-cutting practices and from the destruction of the good 
name of their produc ts. 

Still another group, the service industries, which includes the laun- 
dries and dry cleaners, strongly favor fiber identification, because 
only by disclosure of fiber content can they be sure how best to laun- 
der, to clean, and to press textiles of various types. 

Some of you may be familiar with the efforts of the cotton industry 
to expand the consumption of cotton through research, promotion and 
advertising. The industry is to be complimented for the successful 
work it has been doing along these lines. The cotton farmer, by his 
voluntary contributions to these promotion campaigns, has pl: nyed an 
important role in building the reputation of many brands of apparel 
and household items and industrial cotton goods. Yet about four- 
fifths of the cotton articles now on the market are not identified as 
such, and cotton is losing each year the benefit of some $8 million to 
$10 million worth of national advertising. It seems to me that the cot- 
ton farmer is entitled to share in the value of cotton’s s reputation, which 
he, himself, helped to create. We can help the cotton industry help 
itself if we enact adequate labeling legislation. This protection has 
been provided for the wool grower, and it should certainly be ex 
tended to the hard-pressed cotton farmer 

In our discussions over the past 2 years with representatives of 
industry and Government in drafting this legislation, we have sought 
to work out reasonable solutions to some of the problems presented. 
I would like to discuss, briefly, some of the questions that. have been 
‘aised, and why I believe they are not valid in the consideration ot 
mandatory labeling. 

It has been areued, for example, that content labeling will not con- 

vey really worthwhile information to the consumer, and that so- 
called performance labeling is the most desirable solution. I am 
sure every homemaker in America would be grateful for perform- 
ance labeling tliat would tell her exactly how the textile she buys 
would react to water or an iron at 100 degrees, or 200 degrees, or 500 
degrees, and how long it could be expected to last if properly han- 
dled, and whether the color would survive soap, or detergent, or sun, 
or the years. Unfortunately, the industry itself concedes that there 
is no agreement on a standard of perform: ince characteristic or the 
method of me: suring those characteristics, or any method, for that 
matter, of publishing them, if you had any standard to give. Any 
generally acceptable standard for performance labeling is there- 
fore a dream of the distant future. 

sacking performance data, fiber content labeling will give the 
consumer specific information on what she is buying, and this, when 
related to the wealth of published information on the characteristics 
of the various fibers, will afford her tremendous protection that she 
does not now have. 

It has also been suggested that mandatory labeling would greatly 
increase the cost of textile fabrics because of the cost of labeling. I 
think that any study of this idea will convince the members that there 
is no substance to such a charge. 

Almost every fabric or textile item is now labeled in some man- 
ner. Adding fiber content information to an already existing label 
will not significantly increase cost. The same cry was raised in con- 
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nection with the Wool Products Labeling Act, and it has long since 
proved to be without foundation. 

I think it should also be mentioned here that mandatory fiber 
content labeling will not force the disclosure or trade secrets. To de- 
termine the fiber content of any manufacturer’s fabric today, all his 
competitors need do is subject the fabric to laboratory analysis. They 

can in this way determine not only what fibers compose the fabric, 

but the quantity of each in the blend. The only person who cannot 
tell, and who can thus be deceived either by a lack of fiber content 
disclosure or by misleading promotional material, is the consumer. 

We recognize that it is desirable to achieve the ‘objectives of the act 
without imposing unnecessary burdens on the industry. H. R. 469 
was written with this clearly in mind, and after extended conferences 
with many representative groups. I believe it affords maximum pro- 
tection with a minimum of requirements. 

Now, the rest of my statement outlines what is included in each 
section of the bill, and I think that it would not be necessary to de- 
tail that, unless the committee members would like to have that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Smith, I don’t think that will be necessary, if it 
just covers the Various provisions of the bill, unless some of the com- 
mittee members would like to have him do that. I think that is fine. 

Does that conclude your statement ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is my formal statement. 

If there are any questions anybody has about it, I will be glad to 
try to answer them. 

Mr. Mack. I want to thank you for your very detailed statement 
on this subject, and it certainly indicates that you have given a lot 
of thought and study to the matter. 

As I recall, you introduce a similar bill during the last Congress, 
and at the suggestion of some of the committee members, and others, 
you reintroduced the bill to remove certain objections. Is that cor- 
rect? Did you want to elaborate on that? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. I introduced a bill, I have forgotten 
the number, but it was late in the last session, and for the only pur- 
pose of having printed copies available to be distributed and fur- 
nished to the Federal Trade Commission, the committee, of course, 
and to various members of the industries concerned. 

We used that as a basis for some very extended discussions with 
apparel and textile manufacturers in New York City. 

Judge Klein was with us at the start of these meetings and Mr. 
Spal, of the committee participated in all of them, and I think we had 
about 6 or 7 conferences last fall in New York with representatives 
of the industries there. 

Then there were several meetings here in Washington later on 
with representatives of other textile industries and trade associations 
involved, members of the committee, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, all with the idea of trying to accomplish this purpose, and 
with the least possible burden on the industry involved, and wherever 
possible, to eliminate any unnecessary requirement in the bill. 

I think that, although as you point out in your statement, we fin: ally 
did not get general industry agreement about everything in it, what 
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we have here is about as close a thing as we could come to what you 
might call an agreement among the groups. 

I'm not too much concerned about some of the details of the bill. 
I am sure the committee might find there are certain aspects of how 
the enforcement should be carried out, which would be better than 
that presented here, but I think the basic idea of content labeling is 
what we need to ac omplish our protection of the consumer. 

When I first started out with the bill, frankly it was my idea to help 
promote cotton, with the advantages there, but after having seen and 
talked at length with consumers, individual housewives, merchants, 
and representativ es of the Federal Trade Commission, about the idea, 
I am convinced that there is an important gap in the protection that 
we give the consumer that can only be resolved, in part, by some type 
of legislation like this. 

Mr. Mack. That was my understanding, that you had over the past 
6 months tried to eliminate the objections to the bill, and that you had 
worked with and contacted several of the people in this industry and 
gave them an opportunity to make suggestions for improving your 
legislation. 

‘Is that correct? 

Mr. Smirn. That’s right. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much. 

Do you have any other questions 

Mr. Aveer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Aucer. Is this similar to your bill ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, it is similar to my bill. My bill includes the wool 
provisions. 

Mr. Auger. May I ask how many members of the committee have 
not read this bill or would like to have Mr. Smith continued with 
his statement ? 

Mr. Mack. I extended that courtesy to the committee— 

Mr. Aveer. I don’t know how many members were hesitant, that is, 
new members were hesitant to speak, because we felt the senior mem- 
bers had read the bill, whereas some of us had not. I would suppose 
that there were others here who would like to have him proceed, if 
it were possible. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Smith, I am sure, would be happy to proceed with 
the balance of his statement, and the committee would be happy to 
hear him. 

Mr. Suriru. Section 1, of course, contains the title of the bill, The 
Textile Fiber Products Identification Act. 

Section 2 defines the scope of the act, which is broad but in no 
way unreasonable. I think it makes clear, in its definitions of the 
terms used in the bill, that we seek here the labeling of textile fiber 
products of apparel and household-use nature, whether they are in 
fact used personally or in the home, or in an hotel, or in a restaurant, 
or elsewhere. 

We do not seek to require fiber content labeling of industrial-use 
fibers, and in a later section (sec. 12) certain specific exemptions 
from coverage are made for items which have an inconsequential tex- 
tile fiber content, or where the disclosure of fiber content is not neces- 
sary for the protection of the consumer. These include such things 
as stiffenings, trimmings, hats, lamp shades, toys, linings, and so 
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forth. In addition, the Federal Trade Commission may exclude ad- 
ditional products, after public hearing, if it is felt that their labeling 
would serve no useful purpose. 

The bill does not repeal or sacrifice any of the provisions of the 
Wool Products Labeling Act, which has served the American wool 
grower and the public so well. It does, in fact, bring under labeling 
coverage some of the wool items, including carpets and rugs, which 
are now exempted from the Wool Act. The carpet industry now 
considers it desirable to be covered under labeling legislation. 

Section 3 declares misbranding unlawful, and defines misbranding 
as the failure to disclose the fiber composition of textile fiber products. 
An important provision of this section is that such disclosure will not 
be required until the textile fiber product is in the form intended for 
sale or delivery to, or use by, the ultimate consumer. This provision 
eliminates unnecessary labeling of individual products by processors, 
but it does require processors to identify the fiber content on the in- 
voice covering the sale or shipment of products which have not yet 
reached the form in which they will be sold to or used by the con- 
sumer. Section 3 also exempts, under carefully specified conditions, 
related operations such as those of common carriers, exporters and 
publishers and advertising agencies. 

Section 4 defines the information which must be disclosed in order 
that a textile fiber product not be be misbranded. The percentage of 
each fiber in a textile fiber product must be stated, in the order of 
predominance by weight of each fiber in the product. 

This section has several important provisions designed to protect 
both manufacturer and consumer. One of these specifies that fibers 
present in less than 5 percent of the total weight of the product shall 
not be identified by name, only as “other fiber.” The reason for this 
is that such small amounts of fiber do not contribute usefully to the 
quality or performance of a fabric, and their disclosure by name can 
only be a misleading form of promotion. 

Another important provision allows manufacturers a processing 
tolerance. It 1s sometimes impossible fo control exactly the percent- 
age of fiber in a blended fabric, and the bill specifically states that 
a deviation in fiber content from that stated on the label which re- 
sulted from unavoidable variations in manufacture, despite due care 
to make the statements accurate, shall not constitute misbranding. 

This makes it clear that manufacturers are required to exercise 
every care to make the statements on the labels accurate, but that they 
are not to be called to account under the enforcement provisions of the 
act for unavoidable manufacturing deviations. It is my understand- 
ing that under reasonably careful conditions, deviations would not 
exceed about 4 to 5 percent. And obviously, no deviation would be 
permitted in a fabric labeled as 100 percent any fiber. 

Section 4 also contains the assurance that the act does not require 
an additional label. The fiber content of the fabric may be shown on 
an existing label which contains other information, such as trade- 
marks, or included on the size tag or other identification device nor- 
mally used, so long as it does not violate the provisions of this act. 
This makes it clear, I think, that compliance with the act can be 


achieved by using the forms of labels presently in use by manufac- 
turers and retailers. 
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Another provision of section 4 relates to imported textile products. 
It requires that the name of the country of origin be disclosed where 
the textile product contains any imported fiber, yarn or fabric, 
whether in its original form or contained in another textile product. 

Section 5 sets forth reasonable, effective means by which textile 
fiber products may be relabeled by retailers, for example, who wish 
to use their own labels. It also makes unlawful the removal of labels 
without their appropriate replacement. 

Section 6 provides for the keeping of the minimum records neces- 
sary for proper enforcement of the act and for the protection of all 
persons required to comply with the act. 

Sections 7 and 8 provide for enforcement of the act and give to the 
Federal Trade Commission the powers of injunction, but they do not 
contain the onerous condemnation proceedings which are found in 
certain other Federal acts of this general nature. Condemnation and 
seizure is not believed to be a necessary procedure for adequate 
enforcement of this act and what it seeks to accomplish. 

Innecluded in the authority granted the Commission, in section 7, 
to make rules and regulations for enforcement of the act is a specific 
direction that the Commission establish generic names for manufac- 
tured fibers. The language of H. R. 469 does not, in specific terms, 
spell out the method by which generic names shall be established, but 
this matter has been discussed at length with the Commission and 
industry representatives, and there is a clear understanding that it is 
the intent of H. R. 469 that the Commission shall hold oral, public 
hearings in connection with the determination of generic names of all 
manufactured fibers, those presently in existence and those developed 
in the future. 

Section 9 covers identification of textile fiber products imported into 
the United States and in its coverage places imported textile products 
on a competitive footing with domestically produced textile products 
insofar as fiber-content labeling is concerned. The provision regard- 
ing imported products under section 4 deals with the labeling of a 
product made in part from an imported textile, whereas section 9 
deals with the identification of a product which is in itself, in the 
form of a completed product, imported. 

Section 10 provides needed protection for those who handle or 
process a fiber, in that they may rely, in labeling or marking the fiber 
content of a textile product, on the information furnished to them by 
the person from whom they obtain it. 

Section 11 is the penalty provision relating to willful violations of 
the act. 

Section 12, as I mentioned earlier, contains the exemption of cer- 
tain items for which fiber identification is considered insignificant. 
Section 13 is the separability clause, and section 14 relates to existing 
laws. 

The effective date of the act, as provided in section 15, will be 18 
months after its enactment, and this section requires that the pro- 
mulgation of rules and regulations for the administration of the act 
by the Federal Trade Commission be completed within 9 months after 
passage of the act, thus providing a full 9 months for all parties com- 
ing under its coverage to prepare for compliance. 

Section 15 also affords a needed protection to the small retailers 
over the country who sometimes carry stocks for a long time, in that 
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it gives the Commission authority to except from the requirements of 
the act any textile fiber product acquired prior to its effective date. 

Mr. Mack. Do you have any further questions, Mr. Alger? 

I think with the exception of the wool provisions, one of the main 
differences in the bills is whether the labeling should be by percent- 
age of a certain material or by predominance. 

Is that not correct, Mr. Smith ? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Mr. Mack. Would you want to comment on that at all, as to why 
you selected the percentage rather than the predominance factor in 
your bill? 

Mr. Somirn. Well, . think that the percentage requirement is the 
only way that you can give any full protection to the consumer. 
Predominance woul be better than nothing, but I don’t think it pro- 
vides any real hardship to have the predominance and the percent- 
age. Stating the percentage would prevent there being a miscon- 
ception on the part of the consumer of what is involved, and pro- 
tects us from the possibility of a situation developing as was men- 
tioned in this bar to labeling something under 5 percent, putting 
1 percent nylon or 1 percent dacron in the product, and listing it in 
the advertisement as a nylon mixture or a dacron mixture, or some- 
thing like that. I think probably percentagewise you can really give 
the protection you are seeking to give. 

Mr. Mack. None of the fibers constituting less than 5 percent 
would be listed in either case. 

Mr. Smiru. Would be listed, that’s right, because, as I say, there 
is really no purpose in listing anything other than 5 percent and 
more. It serves no purpose and almost “certainly would be used for 
other purposes in advertising. 

Mr. Mack. Therefore, either method would be agreeable. 

Mr. Smitru. Either method would be a great improvement on what 
we have now. 

Mr. Mack. That does not exactly answer my queestion. 

Mr. Suiru. I will say that I have become convinced about that. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you. 

Mr. Smrru. That the labeling by content, by percentage, is far 
more advantageous to both the industry concerned and for the pro- 
tection of the consumer. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. 

Does anyone have any questions ? 

Mr. Jarman ? 

Mr. JARMAN. I would like to ask our colleague whether the provi- 
sions of his bill relating to fiber products generally are the same as 
the provisions of the Wool Products Labeling Act? 

Mr. Somrru. | think that is a fair statement. That is what we are 
attempting to do. There are certain refinements that are based on 
recommendations from the industry and Federal Trade Commission, 
but basically it is the same idea, that you will have identification by 
label in the garment or product. 

Mr. Jarman. When was the Wool Products Labeling Act passed ? 

Mr. Mack. It is the Wool Labeling Act of 1939 and was passed 
October 14, 1940. 

Mr. Smirn. I was going to say before the war. 
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Mr. Jarman. You mentioned in your statement a criticism that was 
leveled against that act at the time it was being considered for 
legislation. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Jarman. Based on experience, how much of that criticism 
is now justified ? 

Mr. Sairn. As far as I know, there is some controversy in the wool 
industry as to whether some provisions about the requirement of 
re-use or something like that should be included in the label, but as 
far as the labeling act itself is concerned, there is general agreement 
among the wool producers, manufacturers and processors and mer- 
chants and retailers, that that is a very good law and works out well. 

Mr. Jarman. I think the only other question I have, then, would 
be—is it your understanding that the general agreement is that people 
have been able to live under and work under the Wool Products 
Labeling Act without any real hardship. 

Mr. Suirn. I have heard of no hardships in regard to the labeling, 
and in fact I think most consumers of wool goods, those of us who 
buy suits, for instance, accept it as part of the procedure. We know 
from its label that it is wool, and our wives can buy the same type 
of garment where there is wool. They simply accept that as part of 
the procedure in shopping, to make sure that it is labeled. 

Mr. Jarman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. I promised to recognize the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. Avery. I will be glad to be brief. 

I would like to compliment the gentleman from Mississinpi, be- 
cause we know he is always being concerned about the cotton in- 
dustry, not only the producers, but the textile industry as well. 

I had a very grave question in my mind, but you pretty well cov- 
ered it in section 10, Mr. Smith. 

Just where you were going to fix the responsibility for the labeling; 
but as I read section 10, that would place the responsibility squ: arely 
on the shoulders of the manufacturer. 

Am I correct in that analysis? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. The idea is, primarily the responsi- 
bility is there. We have to have certain other checks to make sure 
that he, or that there is not some other merchant along the way, or 
distributor, who relabels the thing; but, basically, his is the responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Avery. In other words, if the retailer or processor can show 
that he accepted that formula or description of contents in good faith, 
he is absolved, and if he does not alter the material as it comes to him, 
then he is absolved of any further responsibility, as far as living up to 
the requirements of the act are concerned ? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. There could not be any damages result- 
ing to a retailer who relied on the labeling of goods he bought in good 
faith. 

Mr. Avery. In other words, an innocent third party. 

Mr. Smiru. That’s right. 

Mr. Avery. Is that the same general formula that is applied in the 
Wool Labeling Act—with which I am not familiar at all—but where 
responsibility is placed there? 
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Mr. Smiru. My understanding is, and I’m not familiar enough with 
it to be an expert, as to how the wool processing thing goes, but I 
believe that is about it. 

Mr. Avery. Your general approach is the same, the placing of re- 
sponsibility as we have it under the Wool Labeling Act, and in your 
opinion it would work just as well ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Avery. Thank you. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. I was not here when you first started to read your 
statement, Mr. Smith, but I take it that the objections that were made 
to your bill last year have now been resolved and that there is no con- 
tention from the industry with respect to the present: bill ? 

Mr. Smirn. That is not quite proper to say. Some of the objec- 
tions have been resolved, but basically there are stillsome. There is a 
controversy. Some of the wool people, certain of the processors of 
wool, want to use that bill as a vehicle to amend the Wool Labeling 
Act, and that is a controversy that I just thought it would be best for 
me to stay out of. ‘That was the general opinion among those I talked 
to. 

Mr. Bennett. The fur people waned to get into that—— 

Mr. Smirn. The fur people wanted to get into that last year also, 
but my idea was, and the general conclusion of the committee was that 
that was something they should take up on their own, more or less. 

There are certain elements of the industry, the apparel industry 
and various other manufacturers that do not want to be included in 
this legislation, but basically I think that there are certain details 
about types of coverage that I think should be resolved by the 
committee. 

However, I think that basically most of the general opposition to 
the bill now comes from people who just don’t want to let the consumer 
know what is in the product they sell. 

Mr. Bennett. There are different kinds of cotton. There is an im- 
ported cotton, for example, I bought a shirt not so long ago, and the 
label stated dacron and Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. Smirn. I am glad it had some cotton in it. 

Mr. Bennerr. Does your bill require the labeling of the fiber and 
the country of origin ¢ 

Mr. Sire. It requires, if it is of foreign origin, that it be shown 
on the label. 

Mr. Bennerr. Do not most producers of cotton goods now label 
their products? 

Mr. Smirn. Some of the people who are in the quality cotton 
business, most of them do now. But as I mentioned somewhere in 
my statement, somewhere like four-fifths of the cotton is used in 
end products where there is no labeling at all. 

Mr. Bennerr. What is the principal abuse that is now being per- 
petrated on the public that your bill is trying to correct 4 

Mr. Smiru. The use of inferior blends in labeling or selling a prod- 
uct as cotton, nylon or dacron product, when it is mixed with a blend. 
I think a fine example developed—not a fine example, but one of the 
worst examples, when we were trying to get at the matter in New 
York last year. 
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The Federal Trade Commission people there showed me a child’s 
snowsuit which was sold and represented as a pa snowsuit. It 
was sold by one of the larger stores, a big store in New York that has 
its own laboratory and normally analyzes these products to protect 
themselves. 

As I say, it was represented as a nylon snowsuit, and it did have 
nylon outer covering, but the suit had been washed once, and the 
outer covering felt dry, but all the packing inside was soaking wet. 
If somebody had been careless enough to put it on a child after it 
felt dry on the outside, it could have given that child pheumonia or 
a cold, and yet it was sold as a nylon product , and the stuffing in it, 
in the snowsuit, was paper, in the main, and it would practic ally 
never dry. 

Mr. Brennertr. Mr. Avery asked a question about the effect of 
this legislation on the retailer. 

Is it true that under your bill a retailer could change the label on 
the garment without any penalty on his part ? 

Mr. Suirn. He could not change the label—if he changed the label, 
he would have to show the requirements or follow the requirements 
by the identification of what was in the content. He could not be 
held responsible for mislabeling that came to him from a wholesaler 
or manufacturer. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, if your bill was adopted, would the retailer be 
able to change the label showing the fiber content, without any punish- 
ment on his part ? ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. No. If he did that, he would be subject to punishment. 

Mr. Bennett. He can do that now. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, he can do anything he wants to with it now. 

Mr. Bennett. If your bill was adopted, he could not change the 
labeling ? 

Mr. Smirn. I mean, he could put his own private label on it, as 
some of the stores do, or something like that. 

Mr. Bennett. He would be responsible if there was any mislabel- 
ing ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. If he mislabeled it, as far as the content 
was concerned. 

Mr. Bennetr. That’s all. 

Mr. Mack. You say he could change the label, he could put his own 
label in there, as long as he used the correct predominance of the 
materials used ? 

Mr. Smiru. Protected the identification as to the content. 

Mr. Mack. That is covered in section 5 of your bill? 

Mr. Smitu. That’s right. 

Mr. Mack. A provision so that he could change the label if he 
wants 4 

Mr. Smirn. That’s right. Section 5. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. I have no questions. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Beamer. 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, I joined the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi last year in introducing a companion bill. I feel that every in- 
dustry is entitled to protection. We didn’t get too far with it last 
year. 
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However, I am wondering, Is this bill a bit different from the one 
last year? It applies spec ific ally to cotton and also gave the per- 
centages. 

Mr. Smiru. In that sense, it is the same, but we have what we con- 
sider further perfections in the bill. 

Mr. Beamer. I want to address myself to that point. 

You made a point on imports. J am wondering if you could tell 
us the effect imports are having on cotton. I don’t mean imports 
of cotton alone, but also other synthetic products to replace or com- 
pete with cotton. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, of course, we think that cotton would compete 
with any product, whether it is made here or imported. It is just 
that we want people to know about it. 

Now, we do not attempt to get involved in any question in this bill 
or to resolve the question of whether you let somebody import some- 
thing or not. This is just for the purpose of knowing what is im- 
ported and what is not imported, and require labeling that it is 
imported. 

‘There have been, as you know, considerable complaints in the cotton 
textile industry for the past several years about the competition they 
are meeting in regard to specific types of imports, and as a result of 
that, and a result of a lot of agitation in Congress and consideration 
in the executive department, there has been an agreement worked out 
with the Japanese, an informal agreement between the United States 
Government and Japan, about the types of imports and the amount 
that will be made, in which there is general hope that that will, in a 
large measure, resolve the problem. 

Mr. Mack. That is the reason I asked the question. I was wonder- 
ing whether the State Department might have some comment to make 
on the effect of such a bill upon—the relation of the bill upon other 
foreign countries. . 

Mr. Smiru. We don’t think this bill will have any effect either way, 
as far as increasing or decreasing imports are concerned. We didn’t 
attempt to get into that controversy with the bill. The labelling is 
required there as part of the general practice. 

Mr. Beamer. One last question: Let’s say that these questions are 
solved, and that there is no particular opposition toward this proposal, 
is it a fact that it will not increase the sale of cotton products, but on 
the contrary, that cotton very well may suffer from the passage of the 
bill, as did wool after the passage of the Wool Labeling Act—that is 
to decrease sale of cotton ? 

I wonder if you have taken that into consideration. 

Mr. Smirn. I would say, as one vitally interested in cotton and the 
future of cotton, I am willing to take a chance on what it does to cotton. 
The great majority of cotton farmers and producers are willing to 
take that same chance. 

Mr. Beamer. Is it true that the wool industry suffered a setback or 
decreased sales, let’s say, after the Wool Labeling Act was passed ¢ 
That implication was in the letter, and I didn’t have that information. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I couldn’t tell you, to be honest, Mr. Beamer. 
They have listed a representative of the Wool Producers Association, 
or their national group, that is going to testify, and I think they could 
best answer that. 
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Mr. Beamer. I think it will be interesting to follow that point. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. The Chair would like to make this statement, that the 
other bills introduced would conform with the Smith bill and amend 
the Wool Labeling Act, or repeal it, and would bring wool under 
the coverage of this bill, which also covers the textile industry gen- 
erally. It covers most all fibers. And if the wool edaakry ‘lost 
sales through labeling, it appears to me that those sales should be re- 
covered by now, and this would probably be of assistance. 

The committee will go in executive session at 11 o’clock, and we 
will have to adjourn. 

However, I do have 1 or 2 questions myself that I would like to 
ask, if none of the other committee members has any further ques- 
tions. 

It has been called to my attention or mentioned to me that several 
of the concerns or associations who have objected to both bills feel 
that you could have a voluntary labeling program where you would 
require that if it is labeled, that it be “labeled accur: ately, but you 
would not require all textiles to be labeled. 

Would you want to comment on that while you are here this morn- 
ing, Mr. Smith ? 

Mr. Sarru. Yes. 

I’m told that the idea is the result of a copy or in some way 
fashioned after some type of labeling program that they have in 
effect in Great Britain. I think, though, that there is very little 
possibility of achieving that, from what the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion told me, or even if it w ere found to be desirable, it is based on an 
entirely different concept from the type of advertising system, the 
whole type of business system we have in the United States. 

I mean, we like to tell people that we’ve got the best things in the 
world. When we’ve got a Chevrolet, we say the Chevrolet is the best. 
We like to represent it as being far better than a Ford or whatever 
the competing product is, just like that. 

They don’t have that type of advertising system in Great Britain. 
Here you say that car is the best buy available, if it is that type of 
advertising. That could be considered truthful, because we say that 
in our judgment it is the finest available. But if you advertise that 
way in,Great Britain, you would be violating the law or the regula- 
tions, because almost anything—it wouldn’t take much proof in a 
technical sense to prove that it was not necessarily the best available. 

Now, I think that basically that is why that type of labeling would 
not work here. I think we might have trouble with it. We have all 
types of ethics in business, and we have a different type of business. 

Frankly, it might work, but I don’t think there is too much wrong 
with our system. We just want to show people that business is good 
and our product is the greatest. And frankly, if that is an abuse, that 
abuse is not too bad. It’s simply an exaggeration, an intense loyalty 
to a product. 

I don’t think there is too much wrong with our business and ad- 
vertising system. 

Mr. Mack. You stated that you did not object to the wool pro- 
visions particularly, but that your bill evaded that controversy. 

Now, don’t you feel there would be some advantage if we just had 
one labeling act to cover all of the fibers? 
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Mr. Smirn. There conceivably would be an advantage. However, 
this bill, if it became law, with the wool products labeling law, would 
be the equivalent of one in that respect. I just don’t believe there 
could be, from what I have seen, it may develop from experience, 
that the experience of the committee is ‘different, but from my ex- 
perience, and in talking with representatives, there apparently is not 
going to be any agreement in the wool industry of any major re- 
visions, or to any major revisions in their law, and there is no 
major controversey in that regard among the producers and manu- 
facturers, for instance, of the other products in that respect. 

Mr. Mack. You say there is no major controversy ? 

Mr. Siri. I say major controversy. I didn’t say there wasn’t 
any controversey. There will never be a situation where there won’t 
be some controve rsy. 

Mr. Mack. Of course, there is something to be said for standardi- 
zation and treating all products equally. That is the purpose of my 
bill—to bring the wool industry under the same provisions as would 
govern the cotton industry under your proposal. 

Does any one of you gentlemen here have any further questions? 

Mr. Aucer. Mr. Chairman, is there a problem in the generic 
terms? I see that you mention in your statement that there has been 
lots of talk about this and an understanding that if there were an 
oral hearing, there would be a problem about the Commission des- 
ignating names. 

What is the problem? Is there some danger of misleading names 
or what? 

Mr. Smirn. The problem is that there are a large number of names 
that have originated, just brand names or trade names that have 
come to mean the same as a generic term. 

Mr. Arcer. Spe: aking of rayon or dacron or nylon 

Mr. Smiru. That’s right. They originally first started as trade 
names, and more and more of these trade names will probably de- 
velop as newer types of fabrics are found by the chemists, and as they 
work them out. There should be in the labeling some provision to 
insure that established generic names are used for fibers that are of 
the same chemical construction. ‘There should be a provision to in- 
sure that these endless trade names can be recognized for what they 
are—the same products. 

Mr. Atcer. Does that state that there must be names? 

Mr. Smiru. They will have to be named, that’s right. 

Mr. Arcrr. Wouldn’t that make trouble for the enforcement peo- 
ple, running into these generic names for manufactured products ? 

Mr. Smit. There are so many trade names for the same generic 
groups that we don’t attempt to set them forth in the bill, because 
there will be new ones developed, and you couldn’t just establish a 
cut-off date where you can’t have any more in that respect or any- 
thing else, giving names as a specific example. 
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Mr. Mack. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. We have enjoyed 
your testimony this morning. I would like to state for the benefit 
of the other committee members here this morning that we are mak- 
ing every effort to see that all interested parties have an opportunity 
to testify. For that reason we have extended the hearings from to- 
day and tomorrow until next week. We will meet again on Thurs- 
day and Friday of next week. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the committee stood in recess until 
10 a. m., Friday, April 5, 1957.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 5, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMERCE AND FINANCE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in Room 414, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Peter F. Mack, Jr. (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Mack (presiding). The committee will be in order. 

We are continuing hearings this morning on H. R. 469, 5605 and 
6524. 

The Chair would like to note the presence of our colleague from 
Mississippi, Frank Smith. We are very happy to have him here this 
morning. 

Our first witness this morning will be Mr. John C. Lynn, legislative 
director of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Lynn. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, our statement is very brief. And with 
your permission I would like to file it for the record and make about 
three comments. 

Mr. Mack. The Chair would be very happy to have you file your 
statement and make three brief comments. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION RELATING TO H. R. 469, 
TEXTILE Freer Propucts IDENTIFICATION ACT, PRESENTED BY JOHN C. LYNN, 
LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 


The American Farm Bureau Federation has had a long and continuing in- 
terest in labeling legislation. The official voting delegates of the member State 
Farm Bureaus at our last annual meeting in December 1956 approved the fol- 
lowing policy. 

“We recommend the enactment of legislation to require labeling of textile 
products to disclose percentages of fiber content. Such labeling is necessary to 
provide adequate information to consumers and assure fair competition among 
the various fibers. 

“Imported fiber products should be subject to the same labeling standards as 
domestic products.” 

We favor the enactment of H. R. 469. 

Several years ago the wool industry pioneered in the field of accurate descrip- 
tion of fiber products by their support and promotion of the Wool Products 
Labeling Act of 1939. Farm Bureau was very active at that time in support 
of the wool-labeling legislation. Under the provisions of this statute the pur- 
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chaser of products made from wool is given assurance that he receives what he 
has bargained for. H. R. 469 and companion bills are designed to accomplish for 
nonwool fibers what the Wool Products Labeling Act has accomplished for wool. 

We understand that all segments of the industry have approved the principles 
embodied in this legislation. This proposed legislation has been carefully 
drafted to provide necessary standards, exemptions, and procedures. Under its 
provisions a purchaser of any product made from a fiber or fibers other than 
wool can be reliably informed with respect to its fiber content. We do not be- 
lieve that the enactment of this legislation would impose any unreasonable bur- 
den on manufacturers and processors of textile fiber products. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation appreciates the opportunity of pre- 
senting, very briefly, its views on this bill and respectfully urges early and 
favorable action by the committee in order to permit the completion of con- 
gressional action at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Lynn. We support H. R. 469. We have had the opportunity 
to work closely with Congressman Smith and others in developing 
this legislation. We recognize that there are other approaches to this 
problem, but it is our best judgment that perhaps this is the most 
feasible approach at this time. 

As producer representatives we are very much concerned with re- 
gard to the situation that we find hailed in with regard to the 
cotton program. And it is an understatement to say that cotton is 
in trouble. 

We do not contend that this particular piece of legislation will solve 
all of the problems of cotton but it is part of a program in the Ameri- 
can Farm Federation. It isa part of a seven-point program, designed 
to find some solution to the cotton problem. 

Our problem centers around the fact that synthetic fibers, both at 
home and abroad, are taking over a great portion of our mar ket. We 
believe that this legisl: ition will assist cotton m: inufacturers, assist 
consumers, in identifying this product, which has similar qualities to 
many of the synthetic fibers that are being blended with it, and it will 
be one point in a program that will help to find a solution to this 
problem. 

It is important, I think, to the whole of the United States, particu- 
larly the agricultural economy of the United States, for us to have a 
healthy cotton industry. 

And, Mr. Chairman, you, coming from the heart of the real farm- 
ing area of Illinois, we appreci: ite the fact that as we are forced to 
reduce the acreage of cotton in the South due to whatever cause, 
primarily due to ‘the competition that we will have both at home and 
abroad, those diverted acres come in direct competition with products 
that you produce in Illinois. 

So what I am simply saying is that this legislation, coupled with 
other pieces of legislation that we are advocating, will tend to help 
us get at a solution to this complicated problem. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Mack. Therefore, you feel that this labeling legislation would 
tend to increase your markets for cotton ? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Mack. Would you like to comment at all on the other? There 
have been two other bills introduced, identical bills, and I was won- 
dering if you had analyzed those bills and if you cared to comment 
on them ? 

Mr. Lynn. I have not made a thorough analysis of them. I have 


studied the bills. They have a great deal of merit. I think both of 


these bills do. 
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The wool producers, each time we brought up the subject of amend- 
ing the Wool Act, have thrown up their hands and said, “Don’t touch 
the Wool Act”—those in our organization. Therefore, we have been 
working with the wool producers. We have tried to avoid in this 
legislation, the Smith bill, any amendments to the Wool Act. 

We think, perhaps, that the provisions of H. R. 469, as it has to do 
with textile labeling, meets the problem a little more completely than 
the provisions of your bill, for example. 

However, we would be very happy to support your bill if the pro- 
visions pertaining to textile labeling that are in the Smith bill were 
lifted out and transferred into your bill. This does not do violence 
to your bill, because one of the major things that you have is that you 
deal with part of the wool that is not covered currently by the Wool 
Product Labeling Act. 

But we think that we will have a better chance of getting H. R. 469 
passed in this legislation of Congress than we will if we opened up 
for amendments to the entire Wool Act. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Alger, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Areer. No questions. 

Mr. Mack. I want to thank you for your statement then. 

Mr. Lynn. Thank you. 

Mr. Mack. Our next witness will be Mr. J. Banks Young, Wash- 
ington representative, National Cotton Council of America. 


STATEMENT OF J. BANKS YOUNG, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. Youne. For the record, my name is J. Banks Young. I am 
Washington representative of the N National Cotton Council of Amer- 
ica, which has its headquarters in Memphis, Tenn. 

The council is the overall organization of the raw cotton industry, 
composed of cotton producers, cotton ginners, cotton warehousemen, 
cotton merchants, cotton spinners, and cottonseed crushers. 

At its last annual meeting on January 29, 1957, the voting delegates 
of the council approved unanimously the following resolution : 

That the council continue to support legislation which would require the label- 
ing of textile products to show their true fiber content; * * * 

The textile-fiber products identification bill, H. R. 469, introduced 
by Representative Frank Smith of Mississippi, embodies the prin- 
ciples set forth in the council’s resolution. We therefore endorse and 
support this bill. 

Our testimony in support of Representative Smith’s bill a year ago 
pointed to the need for labeling as protection both for the consumer 
and the producer of textile products. 

The practice of blending cotton and synthetic fibers, principally 
rayon, is increasing. Rayon’s substantial price advantage over cot- 
ton, currently about 7 to 11 cents per pound, is the reason for most 
blending. 

It is impossible for a layman to detect the presence of a small per- 
centage of lower cost rayon staple fiber in a new fabric which is 
principally cotton. 

With the new chemical finishing processes and advancements in 
weaving techniques, it is possible to make almost any fabric of : 
partic ular fiber look and feel like a fabric made from ‘another hy 
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It is, therefore, easy for blends of rayon with cotton to be bought 
for all-cotton fabrics. Sometimes they are even sold as such. 

This is done in most instances through ignorance on the part of 
salespeople, but it is unfair to the consumer. Among other reasons, 
the blend will not launder as well or wear as long as an all- cotton 
product. Thinking the material cotton, the consumer therefore be- 
comes dissatisfied with cotton. 

Unless the fabric or garment contains a label showing fiber con- 
tent, there is no way for a consumer to be sure she is getting what she 
wants and is paying for. 

Cotton farmers suffer in two ways from this: First, when rayon is 
“slipped in” a product which is traditionally all cotton, farmers lose 
part of their markets through unfair competition. 

On top of this, they lose 1 prestige for their product from consumers 
who are dissatisfied with blends they purchased in the belief they 
were all cotton. The raw cotton industry is simply asking that its 
products be protected by requiring that the fiber content be disclosed. 

The provisions of the Smith bill would accomplish this, and they 
are reasonable and take into account trade practices. There are four 
principal differences between H. R. 469 introducted by Representative 
Smith, and H. R. 5605 and H. R. 6524, introduced by Representatives 
Mack and O’Brien, respectively. 

The cotton industry strongly favors the provisions of the Smith bill 
on three of these points, and is neutral on the fourth. The differences 
and the reasons why we favor the Smith bill in each instance are— 

First, the Smith bill relieves manufacturers of labeling requirements 
which are not necessary to achieve the purposes of the legislation. 
Under the provisions of the bill the individual product would be 
labeled only when it is in the form intended for use by the ultimate 
consumer, and not in early and intermediate stages of processing. 

Manufacturers, in other words, would be permitted to accomplish 
identification through a statement on their invoices covering the sale 
or shipment of goods. 

Second, the Smith bill provides for the disclosure of the fiber con- 
tent in all blends and mixtures in much the same way as does the 
Wool Act. H. R. 5606 and H. R. 6524 do not give protection where it 
is most needed—that is, they do not require disclosure of percentages 
of fibers which are present in amounts of more than 20 percent and 
less than 80 percent. 

In these cases, identification would be by name of fiber and order of 
predominance. The effect of this provision is such that the iabel on a 
blend which contains 21 percent rayon and 79 percent cotton is the 
same as the label on a blend which contains 49 percent rayon and 51 
percent cotton. 

Yet the second blend contains almost 214 times more rayon, but 
would have the same label. For those who were not sufficiently 
familiar with the legislation to understand the significance of the rule 
that the fibers must be shown in the order of predominance, it would 
not be possible to distinguish between a blend containing 21 percent 
rayon and 79 percent cotton from another blend containing 21 percent 
cotton and 79 percent rayon. 

In other words, they would be reversed. 
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Consumers, fiber producers, and manufacturers are afforded much 
better protection by the requirement that the percentage of fiber con- 
tent be shown in these instances, as provided in the Smith bill. 

Neither the fiber producer nor the consumer will be satisfied with 
the partial disclosure provided for in H. R. 5605 and H. R. 6524, — 

With the more complete disclosure required by the Smith bill, 
manufacturers will be protected from cost-cutting competition, in 
which the proportion of inexpensive fibers may be increased in a 
blend. 

Consumers will be able to tell readily whether the blend contains 
21 percent of a particular fiber or 49 percent, since quality of the 
product would be materially different. 

Third, under H. R. 5605 and H. R. 6524, manufacturers could be 
required to prove that minor discrepancies in the fiber content in a 
fabric from that shown on the label were due to unavoidable varia- 
tions in the manufacturing process. 

The Smith bill provides that manufacturers shall not be charged 
with misbranding for unavoidable variations. 

The fourth principal difference has to do with wool. H. R. 5605 
and H. R. 6524 repeal the Wool Labeling Act, and provide for the 
labeling of wool products in accordance with those measures. 

The Smith bill covers all textiles except those covered by the Wool 
Labeling Act. The big question at issue in this instance is whether 
reprocessed and reused wool shall be required to be labeled as such. 
The cotton industry has no position on this issue. 

As an example, let me describe briefly what the Smith bill would 
require in the case of a woman’s dress. A cotton mill would get an 
order for a specified yardage of print cloth made, say, of 100 percent 
cotton. 

The cotton would be spun into yarn and woven into the fabric. 
The fiber content, 100 percent cotton, would be shown on the invoice 
or shipping document for the order of cloth, which the mill sends to 
the garment manufacturer. So the garment manufacturer has the 
fiber content of the fabric which he ordered confirmed to him on the 
invoice from the mill. 

The work order in the garment plant which governs cutting, sew- 
ing, and other processes could easily contain, among other things, the 
fiber content of the fabric. The label or size tag which is attached to 
the dress could easily show the fiber content. 

The dress is then properly labeled. If, when received by the re- 
tailer, the original label or size tag is removed or replaced, the infor- 
mation as to fiber content required for the other tag or label is readily 
available from the original tag which was attached to the dress. 

If the order placed with the mill was for a fabric, a blend contain- 
ing 25 percent rayon and 75 percent cotton, the same procedure would 
be followed except that the fiber content as shown on the label would 
be different. 

This small additional effort on the part of textile processors and 
distributors is certainly inconsequential compared with the benefits 
which result. 

It might be helpful for the committee to know who favor mandatory 
fiber identification of textiles. Among them are farm organizations, 
the raw cotton industry, most producers of synthetic fibers and a 
number of important retail and consumer groups. 
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There is a difference of opinion among some of these groups as to 
the type of labeling bill—particularly with reference to amending the 
Wool Act—but all favor mandatory labeling. 

Today the carpet manufacturers want m: and: atory labeling so their 
customers will know what they are getting. When the Wool Act 
was passed they were opposed to mandatory labeling and they suc- 
cessfully sought to be exempt. Then all carpeting was made of wool. 
Today it may be wool, or cotton, or rayon, or nylon—or a blend. 

Mr. Chairm: an, attached to our statement is a brief statement of the 
principal provisions of H. R. 469, which the committee may want 
to have incorporated in the record. 

Let me emphasize that the bill does not require the labeling of in- 
dividual products until they are in the form to be sold directly to the 
consumers. 

At earlier stages of processing or distribution, identification on the 
invoice covering the shipment is satisfactory. Use of existing labels 
or tags to show fiber content is also provided for. 

There are two provisions of the bill about which special comment 
might be appropriate. The first has to do with procedure for handling 
deviations in the actual fiber content of the fabric from that shown on 
the label. 

We understand that the Federal Trade Commission contends that 
the provisions of the Smith bill relating to deviations, which are found 
on page 8, lines 1 through 7 of the bill, would make it virtually im- 
possible to administer. 

We also understand that the Commission feels that the comparable 
provisions which are contained in the Wool Act are preferable. 

The provisions of the Wool Act in this regard place all of the 
burden of proof as to variations in fiber content upon the manu- 
facturer. No provision is made in the bill for recognized unavoidable 

variations in manufacturing. 

We feel that there should be some tolerance because of the impos- 
sibility in all cases of maintaining a constant percentage of a blended 
fiber in an entire manufacturing run of a particular fabric. 

Accordingly, the committee may wish to consider the comparable 
provision in the Wool Act, but with the added requirement that FTC 
set up reasonable tolerances which give him recognition that some 
variations in manufacture are unavoidable. 

The second provision has to do with advertising. Several groups 
have stated that to show the percentage of fiber content in advertising 
would require additional space and interfere with merchandising 
practices. 

It has been suggested that the listing of the constituent fibers in a 
blend in order of their predominance, giving equal prominence to 

xach, would take up much less room, and would adequately inform 
consumers. The product itself would have the full information dis- 
closed on the tag attached thereto. We see no objection to such a 
change. 

For many years now the wool industry has had the benefit of manda- 
tory labeling requirements. The Smith bill is in general form and 
substance comparable to the Wool Products Labeling Act. 

The cotton industry requests that it be accorded the same treatment. 
We therefore urge this committee to approve H. R. 469, and to seek 
its passage by the Congress. 
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We appreciate the opportunity of presenting the views of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council to this committee. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF PROPOSED TEXTILE LABELING BILL 


1. Labeling requirements 


The fiber content, expressed in percentages, would have to be shown on a 
label for each textile product when made into the form intended for use by the 
ultimate consumer. Ornamentation would not have to be labeled. Any fiber 
which comprised less than 5 percent of the total fibers in the product would 
not be designated by name, but would be included in “other fiber(s).” Fiber 
identification of textiles in the unfinished state, such as yarn and fabric, would 
be accomplished by a certification on the invoice covering the shipment. A 
special stamp, tag, label or other means of identification showing only fiber 
eontent is not required. The information about fiber may be shown on the 
size tag, the manufacturer’s or seller’s label, or on other such identification 
devices. 

2. Applicability 

(a) Wool products—Wool products are required to be labeled under the 
Wool Products Labeling Act, which would not in any way be changed by the 
proposed bill. Carpets, rugs, mats and upholsteries are exempt under the Wool 
Act, but would be covered in the proposed bill. 

(b) Interstate applicability—All finished products in interstate commerce 
would be covered, as well as products made from fiber, yarn or fabric which 
moved in interstate commerce. 

(c) Hxremptions.—Identification of parts of products not important to con- 
sumer usefulness are, in the main, exempt. These include such things as 
linings, interlinings, fillings, paddings (not incorporated for warmth), stiffen- 
ings, trimmings, facings, backings of floor coverings, shoes, overshoes, hats, 
handbags, luggage, brushes, lamp shades and toys. In addition, such items as 
bandages, surgical dressings, sewing thread and waste material not used in 
textile products are exempt. If any representation as to fiber content of 
these items is made, the exemption does not apply. In addition, the FTC may 
exempt products which have insignificant or inconsequential textile fiber content 
or where the disclosure of the fiber is not necessary for the protection of the 
ultimate consumer. 


3. Advertising 

If any representation as to fiber is made in any written advertisement, the 
same full disclosure of fiber content as required on the label must be made. 
4. Imported products 

The present tariff laws require imported finished products, such as shirts, 
sheets, towels, ete., to be identified as to country of origin. The proposed bill 
would require the disclosure of country of origin of any of the fiber, yarn or 
fabric which was imported. 
). Enforcement 

The FTC is designated as the enforcing agency through the means provided 
in the proposed bill, as well as those contained in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. Manufacturers of textile products are required to maintain proper 
records as to fiber content for at least 3 years. The Commission is authorized 
to seek injunctions in Federal district courts in its enforcement process. 
Penalty for willful violation is specified at not more than $5,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than 1 year, or both. As a protection to purchasers of 
textile products, they may not be charged with violation of the act if they have 
a guaranty as to fiber content of the products purchased from the supplier. 


Mr. Mack. As a representative of the National Cotton Council, do 
you feel that the enactment of this legislation would substantially 
increase your marketing possibilities for cotton ? 

Mr. Youne. We feel that there would be some increase. How sub- 
stantial it would be it is a very difficult question to answer. We think 
that it is extremely important. We are not in position to give an 
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estimate of the precise number of bales that might be affected but we 
do know that there is a very substantial increase in blending, which 
has resulted in the loss of a part of the market for cotton. 

And this blending is accomplished in such a way that it is impossible 
for the layman and sometimes even for the technician, by feeling the 
dress to determine the fiber or fibers present in the material. 

We feel that those consumers who now buy blended products would 
not do so if the product were labeled to show that it contained rayon. 

Mr. Mack. I want to see that I perfectly understand this legislation 
myself. 

Wher Mr. Lynn was on the stand he said, I believe, that H. R. 469 
would cover an area that is not presently covered by the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act. That it would extend to some wool items including 
carpets and rugs which are presently exempted from the Wool Act. 

Mr. Youne. Thait is correct; yes. The Wool Products Labeling 
Act exempts carpets, rugs, mats, or upholstery. 

H. R. 469 covers all textiles not covered by the Wool Act. There- 
fore, it would cover the labeling of those four wool items that I 
mentioned. 

Mr. Mack. Are there any questions, Mr. Jarman ? 

Mr. Jarman. Mr. Chairman, my question would be an inquiry of 
the chairman. 

Is it your position that the Wool Act should be repealed and all of 
it included in one piece of legislation ? 

Mr. Mack. That is right, so as to have uniform coverage. 

Mr. Jarman. And it is something you feel would not be accom- 
plished by the passage of the Smith bill, H. R. 469% That is what I 
am 2 little in doubt about. 

Mr. Mack. I think both bills have the same goal, that the Smith 
bill is more limited in nature, and my bill gives similar treatment to 
wool and cotton. 

Mr. JArmMAN. Thank you. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Arcer. I would like to hear your comment on this: Why Mr. 
Smith did not include wool coverage or if you are against including 
the coverage of wool or whether you think that is unnecessary ? 

Mr. Mack. I wonder if we cannot direct our questions at the present 
time to the witness, Mr. Young. And it is possible that we will have 
Mr. Smith testify again at a later time. 

Mr. Aréer. Is there any objection, so far as you see, to covering 
woo] also? 

Mr. Youne. In H. R. 469? 

Mr. Acer. The Smith bill, let us say. Is there any reason why 
that can’t cover wool or would you be against that ? | 

Mr. Youne. No, sir. If that is the way the wool industry would 
like to have it, or this committee, or the Congress, we have absolutely 
no objection. 

We felt that wool was already covered by the Wool Products Label- 
ing Act. Furthermore, according to some of the groups that are 
interested in wool, there was one principal problem that needs atten- 
tion. This had to do with the labeling of reprocessed or reused wool. 

There were certain groups in the wool industry and outside that deal 
with wool products who felt that those terms were objectionable. The 
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woolgrowers did not so feel. They did not share that. They wanted 
the wool bill left just like it was. 

There was no way in which a compromise could be reached on that 
question. 

We went into this question that you raise with the wool industry. 

Since the wool industry could not agree on the question of how re- 
processed and reused wool should be hi andled, we did not feel that we 
wanted to become involved in that question because it is a problem of 
the wool industry. 

Mr. Areer. Lappreciate that, Mr. Young. Ido have some questions 
on the difference between cotton and wool and why you are covering 
wool in one bill and not in the other. 

It might be better deferred. Are we going to hear from the wool 
industry ? 

Mr. Mack. The Chair feels we will have witnesses from all of the 
industry before we finish. And certainly, several of the witnesses 
will state justifications for the differences in the two bills. 

Mr. Youna. In addition to the wool question, in H. R. 5605, there 
is another matter with which we are primarily concerned. That has 
to do with the requirement that fibers present in a product in amounts 
between 20 and 80 percent need only be named rather than being shown 
as a percent. 

We feel that this is a deficiency which needs correction. 

Mr. JARMAN. Just one short question: What is the practice now as 
to the requirements for a label on reprocessed or reused wool? Is that 
labeled as such at the present time? 

Mr. Mack. It is my understanding that the Wool Act requires that 
reprocessed and reused wool be identified as such on the label. I am 
sure that is correct. 

Mr. JARMAN. Thank you. 

Mr. Mack. Here is the definition in the statute that requires that. 

Mr. Jarman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Young, I understand that you prefer to have the 
labeling done on a percentage basis, whether 100 percent or on down in 
percentage, down to 5 percent, I believe. 

Mr. Younc. Yes. We feel there is an awful lot of difference in 
quality in a blend containing 49 percent rayon and one containing 21 
percent rayon. 

And under H. R. 5605 a blend containing 49 percent rayon and one 
containing 21 percent rayon would be |: beled identi: ully. A product 
containing 29.9 percent rayon and one containing 79.9 percent rayon 
would be labeled cotton-rayon or rayon-cotton, respectively. 

Mr. Mack. In the order of predominance. 

Mr. Youne. Yes. But under the predominance clause, consumers 
would still not know the nature of the product unless they were 
thoroughly familiar with the legislation. 

Mr. Mack. In other words, you would be doing the same thing ex- 
cept you would be doing to a greater degree in the mi: arking the 
percentage or the amount of any material. 

Mr. Youna. It would be full and complete disclosure of the fiber 
content of the fabric; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. There is some question of administration of this act to 
be done by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. Youna. Yes. 
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Mr. Mack. It might be that that method would make it more com- 
plicated and more ‘difficult for them. C ontinuously, they would be 
measuring the amount of fiber in any product. 

Mr. Youne. That is what the Wool Act now requires, sir. We 
have discussed it with them, and they have not raised any question 
about any additional difficulties which they would encounter in ad- 
ministering this act—H. R. ‘eference to percentage, as 
compared to H. R. 5605. 

Mr. Mack. I want to ask you about a third point. 

Mr. Young. I think the Federal Trade Commission prefers H. R. 
469 because they feel that it is a more complete disclosure and gives 
an opportunity for less misunderstanding than if the percentage were 
not disclosed. 

Mr. Mack. As the third point in favor of H. R. 469, you mentioned 
that under H. R. 5605 and 6524— 
manufacturers could be required to prove that the minor discrepancies in the 


fiber content in a fabric from that shown on the label were due to unavoidable 
variations in manufacturing process, 


H. R. 469, you said— 


provides that manufacturers shall not be charged with misbranding for un- 
avoidable variations. 

Mr. Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. That is drawing a fairly fine line. 

Mr. Youna. We don’t think so, sir. H. R. 5605 says— 





that deviation of the fiber content of the textile fiber product from percentages 
stated in the advertisement, representation— 

or what have you— 

shall not be falsely or deceptively advertised under the section if a person charged 
with false or deceptive advertising proves such deviation resulted from un- 
avoidable variations in manufacture and despite the exercise of due care— 
and so forth. 

Let me give you an example. If the label showed that the fabric 
was 20 percent rayon and 80 percent cotton, and if by analysis it was 
revealed that that garment did not have 20 percent but had 20.1 per- 
cent rayon and instead of having 80 percent had 79.9 percent cotton, 
under this bill, the Federal Trade Commission could charge de- 
ception to the manufacturer and he would have to prove that that 
amount of variation was unavoidable. 

We do not represent that the Federal Trade Commission would 
administer the law that way. Asa matter of fact, they do not do that 
in the Wool Act, although the Wool Act contains the identical pro- 
vision as H. R. 5605. 

But the Congress has granted to the Federal Trade Commission the 
authority to call on manufacturers for very minor deviations, a tenth 
of a percent or one-hundredth of a percent, any deviation. 

We just think that it is much better to recognize the fact that some 
deviations are unavoidable and provide for it in the legislation instead 
of leaving it up to the executive branch charged with the administra- 
tion of the law, to decide whether there should be such. 

Manufacturers could be harassed. They are not. We do not so 
charge, but they could be. 
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The Federal Trade Commission has adopted a very reasonable basis 
for interpreting that provision in the Wool Act. But we think that 
it is just better legislativewise to spell it out. 

It is not a big item. But we feel that it is an item that possibly 
could be of importantce. 

Mr. Mack. You say you spell out the tolerance in H. R. 4694 

Mr. Younc. We would suggest that the Federal Trade Commission 
be required to have a tolerance, that they be permitted to set up a 
reasonable tolerance. 

It is a-very minor point, Mr. Chairman, in terms of drafting. 

Mr. Mack. That is the reason I brought it out. 

Mr. Youne. It could however, be a big point. But it could be cor- 
rected very simply. If 5605 just provided for that problem to be 
handled as the Federal Trade Commission is now handling it, then 
the objection that we raise would be overruled. 

Mr. Mack. I would like to discuss the first point just briefly. As 
L understand it that has to do with cloth being sent to a manufacturer 
who is going to manufacture the clothes? It seems to me as if the 
material should be labeled at that point as it is in interstate commerce 
going to manufacture. 

Mr. Youne. H. R. 469 does provide that the cloth shipped from 
the maker of the cloth to the garment manufacturer be labeled. Let 
me illustrate it. A thousand bolts of cloth is ordered by a garment 
inanufacturer. It 1s 100 percent cotton. Under H. R. 5605, a tag or 
stamp or label or something would have to be attached to each of the 
thousand bolts of cloth as to 100 percent cotton. 

Under H. R. 469, the invoice would cover the thousand bolts of 
cotton, because it would have a certification on it that the cloth was 
100 percent cotton. 

Under H. R. 5605, each product would be identified, each of the 
thousand bolts would have to be individually identified. 

Mr. Mack. It seemed to me it was a little confusing because fol- 
lowing the first statement you said : 

Under the provisions of the bill individual products would be labeled only in 
the form intended for the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. Youne. That is right. 

The language is not clear. But the product itself would not have 
the label on it. It would be identified by the invoice. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Youne. Thank you. 

Mr. Mack. Our next witness is Edwin E. Marsh, executive secre- 
tary of the National Wool Growers Association. Now I think we 
can have some of our questions answered concerning wool. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN E. MARSH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Marsu. In order to save the time of the committee I will read 
our statement. and with your permission I will add one very short 
statement to the testimony. 

Mr. Mack. You may have whatever time you require, sir. 
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Mr. Marsn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee : 

My name is Edwin E. Marsh. I am executive secretary of the 
National Wool Growers Association, with headquarters in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Our organization, for the past 92 years, has been the spokesman for 
the ranchers and farmers who grow sheep, lambs and wool in the 
United States. 

Our members!: p comprises most of the growers in that area of the 
United States which presently accounts for 74 percent of the Nation’s 
shorn wool production. 

Our organization endorses H. R. 469. It would assure consumers 
of all textile fiber products, benefits and protection similar to those 
which they have enjoyed for the past 17 years under the Wool 
Products Labeling Act. 

We believe that consumers are entitled to proper labeling of all 
textile fiber products to guide them in their purchases. 

H. R. 5605, however, is a bill which we cannot endorse and one to 
which we are unalterably opposed. This bill would repeal the very 
beneficial Wood Products Labeling Act which has been protecting 
consumers of wool products from its inception in 1940. 

The Wool Products Labeling Act became law only after many 
years of effort on the part of our association and other agricultural 
and industry organizations. 

In fact, the idea of setting forth the truth in the labeling of 
fabrics was before Congress for about 30 years before the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act became law in 1940. 

The Wool Products Labeling Act requires products containing 
wool (with certain specified exceptions) to be labeled to show the 
percentage of new wool, reprocessed wool, reused wool and any other 
fibers present. 

Reprocessed wool is derived from certain wastes and swatches ac- 
cumulated in textile manufacturing, plus new scraps and clips from 
garment manufacturers and tailors none of which have ever actually 
been used. These are then ground up—I want to emphasize the 
words “ground up”—into a fibrous state and converted into yarns 
and knitted and woven fabrics. 

Reused wool is wool that has been previously used by consumers and 
then ground up and remanufactured into a woven or knitted product. 
It represents ordinary used rags collected by rag dealers who sort 
these old rags according to the type of goods, their color and their 
weight. These rags then go to a shoddy mill or are processed by the 
textile manufacturer using them. 

We assume that H. R. 5605 has been introduced at the request of 
industry organizations desiring to eliminate the requirements that 
products containing reprocessed wool or reused wool must be so 
labeled. 

They want all of it labeled simply as “wool.” At least, that is 
one of the reasons why the groups supporting this legislation are 
desirous of its passage, although the preamble of the bill states that 
one of the purposes of the legislation is to protect consumers against 
misbranding of textile fiber products. 

Certainly there is a place in the market for fabrics containing 
blends of reprocessed or reused wool, and if such materials are fairly 
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priced, and if such blends are as worthy as their proponents claim, 
we believe they will sell and continue to sell. 

We merely state that they should be adequately and properly la- 
beled so that their performance can be rightly judged. 

In order to understand this problem it is necessary to consider for 
a moment the nature of wool. Wool scientists tell us that each indi- 
vidual wool fiber has an outer protective coating like the bark of a 
tree. These outer scales slip in and out like the parts of a telescope, 
allowing the fiber to be stretched to 30 percent of its length and then 
returned to its original dimension. 

This characteristic provides a resiliency that is reflected in fine 
tailoring. ‘The inner portion of the fiber is composed of countless 
individual cells that are interlaced and which slip in and out like the 
leaves of a spring when the fiber is bent. 

This characteristic provides a resistance to wrinkles. Further- 
more, as the individual fibers are worked together in the manufac- 
turing process, the individual outer scale formations interlock 
such a manner as to entrap countless thousands of minute air spaces, 
which provides wool with its unusual thermal qualities. 

Now, when wool fibers are ground up into a fibrous state to form 
reprocessed or reused wool, the scale formation, the inner cells and 
the fibers themselves are inevitably broken, damaged, frayed, and 
weakened. 

Therefore, such reprocessed or reused wool is inevitably poorer in 
performance than the new wool from which it was originally ob- 
tained. 

The conclusion cannot be escaped that the fundamental difference 
between new wool and previously manufactured and used wool is the 
fundamental difference between new and previously used materials 
of like grades and qualities; just as a new Cadillac is better than a 
second-hand Cadillac and a new Chevrolet is better than a second- 
hand Chevrolet. 

I would like to tell you of a test that I heard about in a telephone 
conversation yesterday, that was made in the laboratory of Forst- 
mann Woolen Co. in which a fabric made of new or virgin wool 
was tested along with a fabric made of reprocessed wool. 

In the abrasion resistance test, that is, the test to determine the re- 
sistance to rubbing before the fabric would break through or before 

1 hole would be developed in the fabric, the one made of reproc- 
salad wool had a little less than one-fifth of the abrasion resistance 
of the fabric which was made of new wool. 

Had this second fabric been made of reused wool instead of re- 
processed wool, its resistance to abrasion or to breakage would have 
been further reduced. 

Claims were made last year by those attempting to repeal these la- 
beling requirements that wool rags are being shipped from the United 
States to foreign countries, are made into wool fabrics and are shipped 
back into this country represented as products containing new wool. 

We seriously doubt that such a receptive practice is w idespread. If 
it is, then the Federal Trade Commission should certainly investigate 
and bring charges. The statement that there are no known labora- 
tory methods for determining the presence of reprocessed or reused 
wool present in any wool product has been contradicted by J. R. 
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Moller, former Chief of the Bureau of Animal Husbandry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

In a letter addressed to your committee on March 18, 1939, and 
included in the record of the hearings on the Wool Labeling Act, Mr. 
Moller, replying to questions which the committee asked him, wrote 
in part as follows: 

The percentage of virgin wool and reworked wool in a fabric may be deter- 
mined. Based upon the Bureau’s research with microscopical methods upon 
fabrics of known fiber content in which only new and reworked wool are present, 
the content of reworked wool or virgin wool may be detected within 10 percent. 

The claim that the public is being deceived by mislabeled imports is 
no grounds to repeal provisions of the Wool Products Labeling Act, 
thus paving the way for greater deception than may now exist. 

In conclusion, we should like to call your attention to these im- 
portant facts: 

1. The consuming public without the requirement for labeling of 
reused and reprocesséd wool would be deceived into thinking they 
were buying a product made of new wool and, following poorer 
service, could become alienated to wool. 

2. The manufacturer who uses new wool should be protected against 
unfair competition from manufacturers using reprocessed and reused 
wool. 

3. The elimination of reprocessed and reused labeling requirements 
could reduce the use of new wool and weaken the domestic wool 
market. 

The 92d annual convention of the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, held January 21 to 24 of this year, unanimously passed a 
resolution opposing any legislation which would repeal or change 
the Wool Products Labeling Act. 

The main purpose of labeling legislation is to protect the consuming 
public from deception and fraud. We, therefore, respectfully urge 
that your committee not report out H. R. 5605, which, if enacted, 
would greatly cripple the public benefits and protection afforded by 
the Wool Products Labeling Act. As previously stated, we do endorse 
H. R. 469. 

Mr. Macx. You made some reference to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in your statement about prosecuting. Did you say the Com- 
mission should prosecute in cases where reprocessed wool is exported 
to England, sold to them, and reimported here as British woolens 
or by the British ? 

Mr. Marsn. If I used the word “prosecute,” perhaps I should not 
have done so. 

Mr. Mack. You said that if this deceptive practice is widespread 
the Commission should investigate and bring charges. I was just 
wondering about the provisions that would come under. 

Mr. Marsn. Certainly, the Federal Trade Commission would have 
jurisdiction in preventing an imported product deceptively labeled 
coming into the country with such a deceptive label. 

Mr. Mack. That is the purpose of these hearings to determine what 
legislation is necessary to adequately protect the public interest. 

Mr. Marsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. So in the case of deception it would involve that par 
ticular problem. 
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I have one other question. That is, I would like to inquire about 
bringing the cotton fabrics under the provisions of the present Wool 
Labeling Act. Do you have any opinion on that? Do you want to 
express an opinion? You infer that the present Wool Products Label- 
ing Act is preferable to the Smith bill or the bill which I introduced, 
in that it would give the public more protection. 

Perhaps we could have the same provision so far as cotton, that 
we have for the wool industry for its protection. 

Mr. Marsn. Perhaps it would be a good idea. I do not know how 
much reused cotton goes into any product. 

I do know that nylon is reused. And perhaps it could be so labeled. 
Certainly we would have no objection. 

Mr. Mack. You think you would favor labeling any reused fiber? 

Mr. Marsn. If it would mean further protection for the consuming 
public, I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. Mack. The reason that I asked the question is so that you 
would express an opinion as to whether or not it would protect the 
public. And you have inferred that in the case of wool that it is 
protecting the public interest. 

Mr. Marsu. Yes. 

Mr. Mack. I thought you might follow through and say in the case 
of all fabrics or all textiles that it would protect the public interest 

Mr. Marsu. I believe it would. 

Mr. Mack. I did not mean to answer your question for you, but 
your answer was somewhat confusing to me and I do appreciate your 
answer. 

Do members of the committee have any questions ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Under the present Wool Products Labeling Act, if a 
manufacturer or a producer of a wool garment uses wool previously 
used, he has to label the percentage of wool, the same as if he were 
using new wool. 

Mr. Marsu. That is correct, sir. 

A garment containing 40 percent new or virgin wool might contain 
60 percent reused or reprocessed wool. It would have to be so indi- 
cated on the label. 

Mr. Bennert. [f it said “wool,” would that imply that it is new ? 

Mr. Marsu. That is right. 

Mr. Bennerr. Do both bills that the committee is considering re- 
peal this provision in the Wool Act or is it only Mr. Mack’s bill? 

Mr. Marsu. Just H. R. 5605 and the other bill, H. R. 6524, which 
I understand is identical. H. R.469 does not. 

Mr. Bennetr. You feel removing the requirement that reused wool 
be so designated would be a serious detriment to the public? 

Mr. Marsu. Yes, I do. I think it would be very serious so far as 
the public is concerned. 

Mr. Bennett. You have gone to quite a great length to compare the 
difference in quality between new wool and reused wool. Are your 
conclusions generally accepted by the industry, and are they accepted 
by the Federal Trade Commission ? 

Mr. Marsu. I am quite certain that they are. I believe them to be 
generally accepted by wool technicians. You will have a further 
witness, I believe, next week, who can vertify those statements. 
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Mr. Bennett. As I understand it, the Federal Trade Commission 
act now provides penalties for fraudulent or deceptive advertising, 
irrespective of the Wool Act. 

If a person by labeling as “new wool” something that was reused, 
would he not be guilty of an unfair practice under another section of 
the act if this were repealed? Would there not still be that general 
protection under the law ? 

Mr. Marsu. Not that I know of. I think under the legislation 
which is proposed in H. R. 5605 that the product could be labeled 
simply as “wool”, whether reprocessed or reused or new wool. 

Mr. Bennett. That would not be regarded as deceptive advertising ? 

Mr. Marsu. No, not under the proposed legislation, as embodied in 
H. R. 5605. 

Mr. Bennerr. You are only opposed to legislation that proposes 
the repeal of the Wool Act? 

Mr. Marsu. Yes, repeal of the present Wool Products Labeling 
Act. We have no objection whatever to all textile fibers being prop- 
erly labeled. 

Mr. Bennett. If the provisions of the Wool Act were rewritten in 
Mr. Mack’s bill you would not be opposed to that, either, I take it? 

Mr. Marsu. Do you mean if reprocessed and reused wool would still 
have to be so labeled ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Marsu. We would have no objection then. 

Mr. Bennerr. You represent the wool people? 

Mr. Marsn. The National Wool Growers ae ‘lation. 

Mr. Bennerr. What about the Wool Producers Association, will 
they testify or are they in agreement? Isn’t there a wool producers’ 
association as distinguished from this association ? 

Mr. Marsu. There is the American Sheep Producers Council 
which is the promotional organization set up under the provisions 
of the National Wool Act of which some of our members are direc- 
tors. 

But I don’t believe they are going to testify. They are strictly a 
promotional organization and take no part in legislation. 

Mr. Bennerr. Is the Wool Manufacturers Association in agree- 
ment with your position / 

Mr. Marsu. They were not last year. 

Mr. Benner. Do you know whether they are this year ? 

Mr. Marsu. No; I haven’t heard. 

Mr. Bennett. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Jarman and Mr. Alyer, any questions 

Mr. Jarman. The question I would have would be in line with the 
comments Mr. Bennett made. 

Mr. Marsh, you say that the wool manufacturers are not in agree- 
ment with your position ? 

Mr. Marsn. They were not last year. 

Mr. Jarman. Mr. Wilkinson testified to the subcommittee last year, 
stating the position of the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers as being—and I will quote in part: 


The situation is one of great confusion. In that light it is the policy of the 
association that if it is believed to be in the consumer’s interest to require 
fiber identification on the textiles consumer products, it is further in the con- 
sumer’s interest and the industry’s interest that all fibers be under the same 
rule. There is great need for codification. 
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We believe that codification should deal with all consumers’ textiles and 
fibers and put them on an equal basis. 

Then Mr. Wilkinson goes on to endorse H. R. 1185, which was the 
Priest bill in the last session, and an all-inclusive bill, as I understand 
it. 

Mr. Marsu. Yes. We have no objection to codification if all fibers 
are treated alike and are treated as the Wool Products Labeling Act 
now treats wool, with the reprocessed and reused fiber labeling re- 
quirements. 

Perhaps, I should say that the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers took a position opposite to ours last year. I do not think 
that all wool manufacturers agreed with that position, however. 

Mr. Mack. You wish to state that all of the woolgrowers agree 
with you position—or most of them do? 

Mr. Marsu. I would say all of them. I do not know of any who 
have reason not to agree with it because repeal of the Wool Products 
Labeling Act would mean the use of less new wool which would be 
to the detriment of the woolgrowing industry. 

Mr. Mack. Any further questions, Mr. Jarman ? 

Mr. Jarman. I think this question would be the only question I 
have. 

I noted in the testimony the comments the Wool Products Labeling 
Act does not cover advertising; that the rules promulgated by the 
Federal Trade Commission do, but the Wool Products Labeling Act 
does not. 

I was wondering if your bill, Mr. Chairman, reaches into that field. 

Mr. Mack. Yes, it does cover false advertising. 

Mr. Jarman. Thank you. 

Mr. Mack. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Arcer. Just briefly. "To recapitulate and to try to make it 
clear, do you believe that the Wool Labeling Act plus the Smith bill 
would cover this? 

Mr. Marsu. Yes. 

Mr. Acer. Or the Mack bill if we included all of the provisions 
of the Wool Labeling Act ? 

Mr. Marsu. That is correct. 

Mr. Areer. That would cover it? 

Mr. Marsu. Yes. 

Mr. Atcer. And then we have a difference between your group and 
the wool manufacturers which no doubt we will hear about. Is that 
correct now, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Mack. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Marsn. Not all of the wool manufacturers. 

Mr. Atcer. But the majority of them. 

Mr. Marsu. The National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 
There are some wool manufacturers who are not members, I believe. 

Mr. Arcer. You feel that the present Mack bill, as I get it would 
repeal the Wool Labeling Act and would lose ground for the labeling 
that has been worked out these m: iny years in wool ? 

Mr. Marsu. Yes, very definitely it would. 

Mr. Arcrr. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Mack. Do you feel that to repeal the Wool Labeling Act and 
to bring it under the broad coverage, whereby you eliminate the addi- 
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tional provisions concerning the reused and reprocessed wool, would 
substantially affect the market, so far as wool is concerned ? 

Mr. Marsu. We feel that it certainly would have a substantial 
effect on the market if through it there was a reduction in the use of 
new wool. 

Mr. Mack. That was my question. Do you feel that eliminating 
the labeling of reused and reprocessed wool would reduce the con- 
sumption of wool generally in the country ? 

Mr. Marsu. I do not think there is any question but what it would 
reduce the use of new wool. 

Mr. Mack. I have no further questions. Thank you for your testi- 
mony here this morning. 

Mr. Marsn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. Our next witness will be Dr. Jules Labarthe of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JULES LABARTHE, NATIONAL RETAIL 
DRY GOODS ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Laparrur. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you very much for 
the opportunity of testifying here this morning. 

My name is Jules Labarthe. I am administrative fellow in charge 
of the Commodity Standards Fellowship at Mellon Institute which 
has been maintained there by the Kaufmann Department Store of 
Pittsburgh for the past 27 years. 

I am appearing before your honorable committee today on behalf 
of Textile Fiber Products Representation Act, H. R. 5605, in my 
capacity as representative of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion and chairman of their technical committee. 

A bill requiring the true identification or representation of the fiber 
content of fabrics and garments is distinctly in the interest of the 
consumer. 

The ultimate consumer will benefit through reducing the confusion 
of textile product names, through greater serviceability of products 
achieved through more information as to the fiber content, and pro- 
tection against deception. 

The textile products today are so complex in composition and so 
varied in texture and appearance that, lacking laboratory facilities, 
one cannot ascertain with accuracy the fibers of which the product is 
composed. 

To the ever-growing list of new fibers being presented to the public 
we have a veritable flood of fabric names of proprietary value to the 
individual producers. 

Confusion arises in the consumer’s mind as to what is new fiber and 
what is a new fabric name. 

To illustrate this I should like to mention a telephone call I received 
in my laboratory just a few days ago when a woman called Mellon 
Institute and asked: 

“What is this new fiber, cortisone, I have been reading about?” 

As politely as I could I explained to her that cortisone was a product 
used in treating arthritis and probably she had it confused with forti- 
san which is, of course, a high strength rayon and is therefore subject 
to the same disadvantages but possesses the same positive features of 
advantage to the consumer possessed by other cellulosic fibers. 
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The consumer would be guided and aided if to these proprietary 
names there was the added requirement that the identity of the fibers 

be disclosed in their order of predominance as is provided for in 
tT R,. 5605. 

Touching upon the point I made of the increased serviceability 
resulting from greater knowledge, I should like to point out that one 
of the most common causes of consumer returns of merchandise is 
damage resulting from washing or ironing by methods too severe 
for one or another of the fibers present in the fabric, 

If the consumer knew that the fabric contained a fiber incapable of 
withstanding a hot iron, she would use a cool setting in order to avoid 
glazing or actual melting of the more thermoplastic fiber. 

Similarly, certain of the fibers are damaged by the usual household 
bleaches, others may be damaged by exposure to such mild acids as 
perspiration, some fibers are markedly weaker when wet then when 
dry and their presence in the fabric will guide the customer in her 
washing operation in order to avoid the more severe kinds of strain 
and distortion. 

Admittedly, the disclosure of the fiber identity in the fabric will 
not tell the customer how long it will last, and it will require some 
efforts on the part of the ultimate consumer to know certain funda- 
mental facts about these fibers so as to know how best to care for each 
type. 

This bill provides some protection against deception in the promo- 
tion of fabrics and garments. For example, one of the very important 
synthetic fibers, nylon, is a common additive for increased fabric 
durability. 

When combined in sufficient quantity, usually a minimum of 20 
percent by weight, with such fibers as cotton, rayon, and wool, nylon 
is the most wear or abrasion resistant of our textile fibers. 

Certain of our less ethical manufacturers are putting in insignifi- 
cant quantities of nylon, as low as 3 to 5 percent, and on their labels 
are making the same claims and heavily accenting the presence of 
nylon in the blend or combination, as do the manufacturers having 
a sufficient quantity of the fiber to achieve their sg! ag 

H. R. 5605, therefore, requires that when any fiber is used for any 
special purpose in qui untities less than 20 percent that the percentage 
of all fibers in the fabric be disclosed. 

In order to simplify the problem faced by producers, H. R. 5605 
merely requires that the fibers be listed on the label tag or other sales 
information device in the order of their predominance in the finished 
goods, except for the previously referred to 20 percent minimum. 

Ideally, perhaps, the percentages of all blended and combined fab- 
rics should be given. However, ‘it is my personal belief that to do so 
would encourage the battling of trivia as far as label information is 
concerned. 

Suppose, for example, in a season of summer-weight fabrics dacron 
were to prove to be the most exciting news for promotional purposes, 
one might expect to find different manufacturers battling and offering 
blends of 60 percent wool, 40 percent dacron; 50 percent wool, 50 
percent dacron; and so forth, whereas for all intents and purposes the 
differences would be insignificant as far as aiding the consumer. 

One feature of this bill, H. R. 5605, provides more relief to textile 
producers and distr ibutors than it does to the consumer. 
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It is felt that in considering the passage of this bill that Congress 
should consider the unification of textile Taatidation to cover all fibers 
in one law, thus permitting the textile industry to operate under one 
set of rules rather than Federal legislation dealing with one fiber (the 
Wool Products Labeling Act) and a collection of Federal Trade Com- 
mission regulations applying to products derived from other fibers. 

The isolation of one fiber from all others as requiring special legis- 
lation because it appears in commerce as “new, reprocessed, or reused 
fiber” would tend to discriminate against it unjustly, for other fibers, 
including the synthetics, are currently being identified as “virgin 
nylon,” for example, to distinguish between that and unlabeled and 
possibly reused nylon. 

As difficult as it is to arrive at more than an estimate as to the rela- 
tive quantities of new, reprocessed, or reused wool in a fabric com- 
posed entirely of wool fiber, it is impossible to distinguish between 
new and reused nylon fibers and ptdbably it will be equally impos- 
sible to distinguish new and reused fibers of any of the synthetics. 

We believe the Federal Trade Commission can be entrusted to 
prepare the playing rules under which such basic legislation such as 
this might be carried out. 

The important thing is to have a fiber-identification law to benefit 
the consumer, and I assure you that the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, though preferring the content of H. R. 5605, will be will- 
ing to compromise on the preparation of revised legislation as long 
as the interest of our customers, the consumers of America, are 
protected. 

We prefer mandatory labeling but recognize some problems may 
arise which might lead to the consideration of legislation on a per- 
missive basis; that is, that any product referring | to the presence of 
any fiber be accurately labeled. 

However, I personally think that truth in advertising legislation 
adequately protects the consumer against this kind of misrepresenta- 
tion. 

The NRDGA recognizes also the possibility of further exemptions 
from mandatory fiber identification, but as a technician I firmly be- 
lieve that all important end products of textile fiber composition 
should be included if the consumer is to benefit. 

Gentlemen, I have just one other brief comment to make and that 
is this: 

Mellon Institute and the Kaufman Department Store of Pitts- 
burgh have permitted me unusual latitude in my contacts with indi- 
vidual groups making up the consuming public. 

It is “interesting to note that the same questions, the same wants, 
and the same desires in textile merchandise appear in the urban 
population as in the rural. 

Admittedly, our city population contacts have been largely in and 
around the Pittsburgh area and, through the last 20 years, I and 
other members of the fellowship staff have averaged between 25 
and 30 lectures each fall, winter, and spring before women’s clubs, 
men’s service organizations, and other public gatherings. 

Our laboratory telephone seems to us to ring incessantly and some 
30 to 40 telephone calls a day are referred to us for an answer, the 
majority of them dealing with textile problems. 
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In addition to our speaking contacts and our question-and-answer 
periods for Pittsburgh region audiences, it has been my privilege 
to participate in the county extension program of 15 counties in 
western Pennsylvania eastern Ohio, and northern West Virginia. 

In recent years I have participated in the programs of many of 
our land-grant farm and home week programs on at least one occa- 
sion. 

The colleges I have visited include the University of Maine, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Pennsylvania State Univ ersity, Cornell Uni- 
versity, the Univ ersity of Alabama, Ohio State University, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Purdue University, Michigan State U ‘niversity, 
Oklahoma A. and M., Texas A. and M., Iowa State College, W ashing- 
ton State University, the University of Califor nia, and Kansas State 
College. 

Admittedly, the pleas not only of the individual housewife, but also 
of the agricultural extension specialist has been for more informa- 
titon about textiles, fiber identity as well as information about serv- 
ice and about methods of cleaning. And in the minds of all of them 
is this great confusion as to what kind of material is used in the tex- 
tile products they buy. 

This great group of extension specialists, not only the housewife, 
need and want more information about textile products. 

I apologize to the others here this morning for not having more 
copies of my prepared statement. The committee has it. You gen- 
tlemen were much more solicitous than I was in having copies. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mack. I would be interested in hearing your views on the re- 
peal of the Wool Products Labeling Act as to what protection there 
would be under my bill so far as reused and reprocessed wool is con- 
cerned. 

Dr. Lasarrue. I feel, sir, that could be adequately taken care of, 
to make perfectly sure that all necessary regulations for the protec- 
tion of the consumer were made a part of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission regulations under which this act was administered. 

In that connection, I think there should be some further clari- 
fication of the serviceability of new wool compared to reprocessed 
and reused. 

I think the previous witness used a rather unfortunate wording 
when he said that wool is ground up to produce another fiber for 
use. It is actually very -arefully or as carefully as possible put 
back in the fiber form. It is not ground up like sawdust. The 
producer actually tries to get as fine a fiber of reprocessed wool as 
is possible to achieve. 

Another factor that I think many consumers overlook is that there 
are many grades of new wool and of reprocessed wool. 

Reprocessed wool is most serviceable in many instances. Reproc- 
essed wool from rags, et cetera, that had very little mechanical ac- 
tion, have good durability. It is a highly controversial matter. 

I agree with the previous speaker that’ if no type of protection is 
given ‘to new wool that there might be some diffic ulty. I think, how- 


ever, that the Federal Trade Commission could take care of that 
partic ular hole. 
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Mr. Bennetr. What about the consumer? Would he get less pro- 
tection if you delete from the law that which requires the labeling 
of wool-as being new or used ? 

Dr. LanarrHe. The consumer would probably lose some protection 
if there were no distinction between the several types of wool. 

But again I want to state that the consumer does not get as much 
protection as he thinks he gets now since there is such a deviation 
in grade between reprocessed wool and new wool. 

ll in all, the best protection that the consumer can get is ac- 
curate information in terms of the manufacturer’s product and the 
serviceability that she has become accustomed to. 

Mr. Bennetr. You think the provision should be repealed—that 
it has been a burden in the marketing of reused wool ? 

Dr. Lazartue. No, I don’t think there would be any additional 
burden, because I think that for your quality fabrics and fabrics 
that the consumers are going to want, they will be of new wool. 
They will be of new wool and reprocessed wool or of wool blended 
with synthetics. 

Mr. Bennett. I assume that one of the principal reasons why that 
provision was put in was for the protection of the consumer, to give 
him the benefits that he would otherwise not have. 

So I think it is important for the committee to know whether the 
protection is actual or whether it is more of a supposition. 

Dr. Lazsartue. There is some protection, sir, but the protection is, 
as I said before, not as great as one would think. 

In other words, it is not such as examining of the fabric would 
show because it simply contains some reprocessed wool. 

Mr. Bennerr. You do not think that elimination of the provision 
would lead to any abuses that do not now exist in the use of reused 
wool in fabrics? 

Dr. Lanartue. What kind of abuses? 

Mr. Bennett. I donot know. Iam just asking. 

Dr. Lazarrue. As it is now, the fabrics made of wool, reprocessed 
wool or reused wool, must necessarily bear the percentage they con- 
tain. 

I think that the same consideration should exist, or could properly 
exist under this bill, under the Federal] Trade Commission regulation. 

This would seem to be necessary. I think the whole thing might 
be reappraised. 

Another thing we must recognize is that when this wool labeling 
bill was first brought about, there was not nearly as much attention 
given to special finishes of wool as there is today. 

Much of our wool fabric today is made crease resistant by certain 
methods, containing nonwool constituents in the way of synthetics 
which do not have to appear on the label. 

Mr. Bennett. Do you think that the requirement for the labelin 
of wool; namely, that it be labeled as to whether it is new or reused, 
ought to be put in other fabric legislation, as, for example, cotton ? 

Dr. Lasartue. I do not know of any reused cotton. I don’t think 
cotton would lend itself to a reweaving process. It is true that nylon 
and to some extent dacron are appearing. It is impossible to distin- 
guish between the two. 

Reprocessed nylon would be just as good as nylon, if it is spun as 
carefully. 
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Mr. Bennett. Should it not apply to nylon? 

Dr. Lapartrue. Yes. 

Mr. Bennett. And any other synthetic ? 

Dr. Lasarrue. If it will protect the consumer. I don’t know of 
any reason why reprocessed nylon should not be as good as the orig- 
inal nylon if the spinning is accomplished as carefully. 

Mr. Bennett. “Do you think it would be protecting the consumer ? 

Dr. Lasarrue. Not in the case of nylon. 

Mr. Bennett. You do not think so? 

Dr. Lazsarrue. No. 

Mr. Benner. What about other synthetics? 

Dr. Lasarrur. Wool, yes, it probably would. 

Mr. Bennerr. What about other synthetics? 

Dr. Lazarrne. The only other one that I know of that is appearing 
in reused form at all is dacron. Again, I do not know how you can 
distinguish between the two, the new and the reprocessed. 

So far as that is concerned you cannot even identify the two, 

Mr. Bennerr. It would not do any harm to the consumer’s interest 
to have it labeled as “used” or “new” ? 

Dr. Lasartrue. It would not do any harm, sir; no. 

Mr. Bennett. Would it do any harm to the manufacturer? 

Dr. Lanarruer. Well, it might, in a sense, harm the original pro- 
ducer of nylon in that it would introduce another source of nylon 
fibers. 

Mr. Bennett. I think what we are all interested in is to see that 
the consumer is protected. And, of course, at the same time we do 
not want to put something in the law that will make it unnecessarily 
burdensome or onerous to the industry that produces these fibers, 
whether synthetic or otherwise. 

Dr. Lanartue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bennett. That is all I have. 

Mr. JarmMan. I have no questions. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Acer. No questions. 

Mr. Mack. What is reprocessed wool, how is that used in the in- 
dustry ? 

Dr. Lasarrue. Beg pardon, sir? 

Mr. Mack. How is reprocessed wool used in the industry ? 

Dr. Lasartue. Well, there are certain fabrics that are made very 
largely of reprocessed wool. That is, wool which has never been 
worn by a person. It is wool that is received from cuttings from the 
factory, from the cuff lengths that are cut off of men’s pants, et cetera. 

Mr. Mack. Manufactured wool ? 

Dr. Laparrue. It has never been worn but it has been in a fabric 
form or in a yarn form. As such, it has not had as much physical 
deterioration as if it had been subjected to prolonged wear and ex- 
posed to dirt, grime, perspiration, and frequently used and so on. 

As such that wool can be very good. As I said, some grades of 
some reprocessed wool are actually better than some of the poorer, 
cheaper of the new wools. 

Many fabrics you will find in many suitings will have on them a 
Jabel saying a certain percentage of new wool—they usually say 10 
percent wool and a certain percentage of the reprocessed wool. 
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Some fabrics require reused wool in them. They are better nap 
fabrics for having some reused wool because that lends itself to nap- 
ping better than the new wool does. 

Mr. Bennett. As I recall it when the Wool Labeling Act was 
passed, your association was very much in favor of the provision 
requiring the labeling to show whether the wool was new or reused. 

Did not the NRDGA suggest the provision for the labeling require- 
ment for reused wool ? 

Dr. Lanartue. I do not know, sir. I was not with the association 
at that time. I do not recall whether the association took a strong 
stand on that or not. 

I assume that they would. I knew they were much interested in it. 

Mr. Bennett. If they did take that position, have they now 
changed their mind? It is the drygoods association that you repre- 
sent, is that true? 

Dr. LasarrHe. Yes. I-want to make this point clear, sir: In ask- 
ing for the repeal of the Wool Products Labeling Act it is to provide 
a method whereby all textiles can come under one law. Any neces- 
sary provisions of the Wool Products Labeling Act which are neces- 
sary from the standpoint of consumer protection should then be 
incorporated into the rules under which this act is carried out. 

In other words, the Federal Trade Commission, I think, should be 
the logical one to include any such necessary steps for grades or any- 
thing else. 

Mr. Bennerr. Don’t you think that would be a fair way to handle 
law? 

Dr. Lasartue. That could be a compromise. We would welcome 
to have that incorporated into the present bill, or any one of these 
bills. We felt that the one package was a desirable one. 

I cannot personally see how the wool industry would be inclined 
to welcome two sets of rules. Those making dress goods and suitings 
would come under the Wool Products Labeling Act and those making 
upholstery material, et cetera, would come under H. R. 469. 

Mr. Bennerr. The thing we are interested in primarily is truth 
in advertising, so that the consumer can see by looking at the label 
what he is buying. 

Dr. Lapartue. Yes, sir; he wants protection. 

Mr. Bennett. If he is buying a fabric that is made from reused 
fiber, even though such fiber is as good as the new fiber, it seems to me 
from that standpoint the consumer ought to be entitled to that infor- 
mation and let him decide for himself whether he would just as soon 
buy the reused as the new. 

Dr. Laparrue. That is true. 

Mr. Bennett. Dont’ you think that would be a fair way to handle 
it? 

Dr. Laparrue. That is a very fair way to handle it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. I understand that you are in favor of either bill? 

Dr. Laparrue. We are in favor—we have a preference, of course, 
for your bill, H. R. 5605, but we do not want to take an arbitrary 
stand. What we want is a workable piece of legislation which will 
protect the consumer. No matter which side it goes in this whole dis- 
cussion, we want to be sure that our customer is protected. 

Mr. Mack. I have one other question concerning the difference be- 
tween the two bills, that is, the method of labeling the percentage of 
predominant material or fiber. 
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Dr. Lanarrue. Ideally, percentages would be better but from the 
standpoint of practicality, it is our feeling that it would be imposing 
an additional burden on manufacturers. 

As a matter of fact, we are maybe a little oversolicitous of that in 
pressing for the predominance provision. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much, Dr. Labarthe. 

Dr. Lasarrue. Thank you. 

Mr. Mack. We have one other witness this morning that we would 
like to hear before we recess and that is Mr. Kenneth M. Plaisted, 


executive secretary of the National Board of Fur Farm Organiza- 


tions, Inc., from Milwaukee, Wis. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH M. PLAISTED, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL BOARD OF FUR FARM ORGANIZATIONS, INC. 


Mr. Puaisrep. Mr. Chairman, I will submit our prepared state- 
ment for the record with one amendment, that would be incorporat- 
ing any reference to bills H. R. 469, H. R. 5605, and also, I would like 
the statement to refer to H. R. 6524. 

Mr. Mack. Your statement will be received and inserted at this 
point in the record. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH M, PLAISTED, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL 
BOARD OF FuR FARM ORGANIZATIONS, INC., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the the committee, my name is Kenneth M. 
Plaisted. I am appearing in the capacity of executive secretary for the National 
Board of Fur Farm Organizations, Inc., with offices at 152 West Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. This organization represents the 7,000 fur farmers of 
the Nation who are engaged in the domestic raising of mink and fox. 

My purpose in presenting this statement and appearing before this committee 
today is to acquaint you with the views of the fur farmers as they relate to the 
proposed legislation regarding labeling and advertising of textile fiber products. 
The fur farming industry is in favor of H. R. 469 or H. R. 5605 if adequately 
broadened to prohibit deceptive and misleading references to furs, fur products, 
and fur animal names by promoters of textile fiber products. 

There has developed, particularly in the last year, the widespread and ever- 
increasing references to the words “fur”, “mutation”, fur animal names, and 
other terms common only to the fur industry, by certain promoters and adver- 
tisers of textile fiber products, which references we believe are deceptive and 
misleading to the consuming public. As an example consider the following 
quotations taken from consumer advertising media: 

“A marvelous ‘mutation’, it’s Mink, you think.” 

“Magnificent frauds! our black ‘Persians’.”’ 

“Man-made fur” or “Fantasy ‘Furs’.” 

“More like fur than fur itself.” 

“Why buy mink? ... When you can have all the elegance of mink in our 
miracle Princeton’s Mutation.” 

The word “fur” by Webster’s definition is “a strip or piece of the dressed pelt 
of any of certain animals.” “Mutation” is defined as “a change or alteration 
in form or color, the offspring differing from its parents in some well-marked 
character.” In the Thorndike Barnhart dictionary the word “mutation” is 
defined as “a new feature that appears suddenly in animals or plants and can 
be inherited”, ‘‘a new variety of animal or plant formed in this way”. 

The textile fibers, under no coneeivable description, take on the appearance of 
animal hair or fibers. The continued use of such terms by the promoters of 
textile fiber products will not only result in the consumer public being deceived 
and misled, but the entire fur industry will be affected by the public’s loss of 
confidence in anything that has any semblance of a fur product. 

The Fur Products Labeling Act, passed by Congress in 1951, as a result of the 
recommendation of this very committee, and strongly supported by the fur 
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farmers has proved to be of inestimable benefit in the protection of the American 
consumer from deceptive and misleading advertising of fur products. The: 
action taken by this committee and subsequently by Congress in the passage of 
the Fur Act is commendable. A fur garment can now be purchased with the: 
assurance, under adequate policing, that the label on the fur garment denotes, 
among other things, its true country of origin, species, and if dyed, bleached 
or otherwise artificially colored. The Fur Act, however, by its definition, 
applies only to fur products made in whole or in part of animal skins; the act 
has no application to textile fiber products. 

What is now urgently needed is the enactment of legislation which will pro- 
hibit the promoters of textile fiber goods from using terms and names that 
have no derivative relationship or generic basis whatever to their composition. 
This practice, we feel, is nothing more than an attempt by the promoters of 
fiber products to associate their commodity, in the mind of the consumer, with 
a fur product, thereby selling the merchandise, not on its own merits, but rather 
on the recognized excellence of the quality of fur and the superior craftsman- 
ship which goes into the finished fur garment. 

Rather than achieving the promoters’ desired result of lifting the textile 
product up to the level of fur, promotion of this type can have only one effect 
and that is to cheapen mink and any other fur relied on as being likened to the 
synthetic product. In addition the consumer public is deceived in that it is 
buying something clearly unlike, in any respect, the product held out to it 
through advertising media. 

The following is suggested as wording for an amendment to section 4 of 
either H. R. 469 or H. R. 5605: 

“For the purposes of this act, a textile fiber product shall be considered to 
be falsely or deceptively advertised if the word “fur” or the name or symbol 
of any fur-bearing animal is used in the advertisement of such product unless 
such product or the part thereof in connection with which the word “fur”, 
or the name or symbol of a fur-bearing animal, is used, is a fur or fur product 
within the meaning of the Fur Products Labeling Act: Provided, however, That 
where a textile fiber product contains the hair or fiber of a fur-bearing animal, 
the name of such animal, in conjunction with the word “fiber”, “hair” or 
“blend”, may be used.” 

The above proposed language is not unlike many other provisions found in 
Federal legislation. As an example, the Federal Trade Commission Act, as 
amended, provides in section 15 (a) (1) that in the case of margarine, an ad- 
vertisement is deemed to be misleading in a material respect if in any advertise- 
ment, representations are made or suggested by statement, word, grade designa- 
tion, design, device, symbol, sound, or any combination thereof, that such mar- 
garine is a dairy product. 

Likewise, it is provided in section 5 (a) (5) of the Fur Products Labeling Act 
that a fur product or fur shall be considered to be falsely or deceptively ad- 
vertised if any advertisement contains the name of any animal other than the 
name of the animal that produced the fur. 

We respectifully urge, therefore, that this committee recommend H. R. 469 
or H. R. 5605 for passage, with adequate committee amendments, to prohibit 
the type of false and deceptive advertising practices as above outlined. 


Mr. Mack. You may then proceed. 

Mr. Puaistep. Now, very briefly, gentlemen, those of you who were 
not in the committee last year when we appeared, let me say the fur 
farmers’ interest in this bill is strictly one of consumer protection 
and does not have anything to do with fur. 

We are interested in a textile bill, as such, which relates to the tex- 
tile fiber products. 

At the outset, I would like to say we are in favor of any one of 
these bills, or a composite or compromise bill, insofar as they go to 
the protection of the consumer. 

We do not feel that legislation that is considered here should be 
considered by Congress without calling attention to one practice in 
some statement of the industry field which affects consumers and 
should indirectly affect our fur farm producers. That is the prac- 
tice employed by some of the promoters of textile fibex products. 
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And my statement goes strictly to the advertising provisions of 
these bills of referring to their product in the promotion of them 
by fur animal names, likening them to having qualities of certain 
furs or even exceeding qualities of the actual fur products. 

As was stated a year ago before this committee, we discussed the 
type of advertising then under consideration. And as we predicted, 
it would be enhanced in the respect they are using fur-bearing names 
by the promoters. Most of them are synthetics. They have done 
just that this past year. 

I regret. that we have not—because of the short notice that we re- 
ceived of the hearings—made reproductions of the various types of 
advertising we are talking about. 

Mr. Bennerr. You were here last year? 

Mr. Puaistep. Yes; it is of great concern. It is the same position. 
The amendment which we are suggesting and which is referred to on 
page 4 of our statement is somewhat different in wording. 

We are calling to your attention, in our opinion the members of the 
group I represent, that there should be specific wording which pro- 
hibits the textile fiber manufacturer or promoter from using fur-bear- 
ing animal names or the names of terms common only to the fur indus- 
try, as shown on pages 1 and 2—because of the lack of time we did not 
print it for you—using certain terms as “a marvel mutation,” “mag- 
nificent frauds, our black ‘Persians’.” 

We have discovered that the past year they have tended to not only 
mislead the purchasers of the garments in question but also have 
tended to destroy, as we predicted it would a year ago, a large degree 
of the confidence and intelligence that the consumers of fur products 
had. 

I had a woman approach me about 2 months ago and she had seen 
mink advertised somewhere. She said, “That isn’t real mink, is it?” 

The fur farmers have invested in mutation minks some $3 million 
in the past few years. There has been considerable amount spent in 
developing and in advertising. 

Now we find that some of the synthetic promoters are using those 
names indiscriminately. 

They are certainly deceptive in every respect. Ours has nothing 
to do whatever with the manmade fiber. It has had to do with the 
breeding, et cetera, we think, in the interest of the consumer. 

As Mr. Young. said, we regard the prestige of our product, the 
farmers’ end product, what fur he may be raising is certainly affected. 

We are not concerned, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, with the few sales that might be lost. A woman who wants to 
buy a mink garment or a fox garment is not going to go in and pur- 
chase one of these $100 or $55 synthetic garments which are nothing 
more than a pile of fabric. t 

But in the long run I think we are affected the same way as Mr. 
Young said cotton would be affected in the way of prestige of our 
product. 

The legislation which we suggest and request be incorporated into 
any one of the proposed bills, or a composite bill that may be recom- 
mended for passage, is not unique in Federal legislation. 

We had the same thing in this very committee, and some of the 
members are still on this committee, when it incorporated into the 
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Fur Products Labeling Act wording that prohibited the use of fur 
animals names except the actual animal of which the product was used 
in the garment. 

Likewise, the Federal Trade Commission Act has specific provisions 
regarding oleomargarine products prohibiting the makers of those 
products from using dairy products and similar words. 

That is primarily, Mr. Chairman, what you are concerned with. We 
think that the consumers of the products which they unfortunately 
know little enough about are being misled by the type of advertising 
that is under consideration. 

Mr. Bennett. I certainly, for one, feel that the fur people should 
have adequate protection. I think Congress went a long way in 
adopting the fur-labeling legislation. They thought it sound and de- 
sirable. 

Mr. Puaistep. We thank you. 

Mr. Bennett. But, if by act of Congress, we prohibit a man from 
saying his product is as good as somebody else’s because it looks like 
somebody’s else’s, where will we stop? Suppose I put an advertise- 
ment in the paper saying I have a product that looks like linen and 
is as good as linen but it isn’t linen, do you think we should write in 
a prohibition in the law as to that kind of advertising? 

Mr. Puatsrep. I believe at the present time with respect to linen 
there is a like provision. You cannot call it such. 

Mr. Bennett. I am not calling it linen. I mean, saying it looks 
like linen or is as good as linen. 

De we have a law on the books that prohibits that ? 

Mr. Puatsrep. Not unless the general provisions of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act does. 

Mr. Bennett. We do have at the present time in the law a pro- 
vision against fraudulent or deceptive advertising. 

Mr. Puatstep. Yes. 

Mr. Bennerr. Does not that cover what you have in mind? 

Mr. Puatstep. In my opinion, this problem in discussing this with 
the Federal Trade Commission officials, the law will not cover the type 
of thing we are interested in. Or else they are of the opinion we 
would have to go each step in the process. 

Mr. Bennett. They are of the opinion that the advertising that we 
are talking about is not covered ? 

Mr. Puaistep. They are not of that opinion. 
pe: Bennett. If it is deceptive, it is against the present law, isn’t 
it ¢ 

Mr. Puaistep. They feel that the burden of proof, I understand—if 
I am interpreting their statement clearly—they have little effective- 
ness to enforce the false and deceptive advertising provisions of the 
law. 

Mr. Benner. Even though the advertisement is not deceptive so 
far as the person is concerned, you still feel that there should be a 
prohibition against anybody making use of the word “fur” unless 
there is some fur in it. 

Mr. Puaisrep. We believe that it is in the interest of the protection 
of the consumer, yes, that they are being misled. 

I talked to a woman about 2 months ago who bought one of these 
garments. After going into the store, being led there by the adver- 
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tising, the same man got hold of her and she bought it. It hung in 
the closet ever since and she has not. worn it once. 

Mr. Bennett. Last year you had a display of furs. 

Mr. Puaisrep. Yes. 

Mr. Bennetr. And you had a mink garment that probably cost 

$5,000, or some such figure. And then you had a similiar garment that 
was made of wool that - would sell for $50 or $100—something like that. 

Mr. Puatsrep. Yes, sir. It was not similar but similar cut garment. 

Mr. Bennerr. And you are objecting that the seller and producer 
of the garment can say that his garment looked like fur and that 
such advertising would fool the lady that was buying the $100 wool 
jacket that she thought w was as good as a $5,000 mink ? 

Mr. Puatsrep. | believe, especially the garment that was advertised 
as one of the mutations—I do not contend, we don’t contend that all 
of the types of advertising, any given phrase they may use, would 
probably be false or deceptive. 

But the type of advertising that they are exhibiting now, where 
they actually call their fabric a fur—some advertisements say they 
look like fur, ehey feel like fur; some call it manmade fur. I do not 
thing anything could be more false or deceptive. 

Mr. Bennerr. Do you object to an advertiser using the expression, 
“Tt looks like fur?” 

Mr. Plaisted, as 1 understand it, you want fur to be taken out of the 
advertising completely unless there is some fur in the article? 

Mr. Puatsrep. I think if we are going to draw the line anywhere, 
probably as in the Fur Act or the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
we would have to do it there. 

Mr. Bennerr. Would you furnish the committee some types of ad- 
vertising that you feel are unfair and deceptive ? 

Mr. Pratsrep. Yes, sir. I was just going to ask permission because 
of the late notice of the hearing we did not have opportunity to pre- 
pare it—if I could submit photographs of the advertising this next 
week. 

Mr. Bennerr. I would like for the committee to give him per- 
mission to furnish the type of advertising that he objects to. 

Mr. Mack. We would be very happy fo receive such information 
provided it is not too voluminous. You may submit it. 

Mr. Praisrep. Thank you very much. We would have had it this 
morning except we received late notice of the hearing. 

Mr. Mack. I think you submitted the same information last year. 

Mr. Puatstep. We would like to submit newer ads that have been 
shown this last year. 

Mr. Mack. I meant to say you had submitted similar information 
last year. 

Mr. PLatsTs . Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. I did not have an opportunity to hear your testimony 
during the last Congress but as I have heard your testimony this 
morning I am just wondering if this more properly would be offered 
as an amendment to the Fur Labeling Act rather than to a textile 
products labeling bill / 

Mr. Puaisrep. As we discussed last year, I thought I touched on it 
this morning, the product here—the word we are concerned with, is 
only textile fiber product. I suppose if it belongs anywhere, it belongs 
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in at least one of these several bills offered for congressional action. 
It has nothing to do with the fur product. 

The Fur Products Labeling Act pertains only to fur or fur prod- 
ucts as they are defined which comes from animals. The only possi- 
bility we are concerned with is about what you have here for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Mack. As I understood it this morning, it would seem to me 
from your brief testimony that it would be false or misleading ad- 
vertising so far as fur was concerned and would be particularly a 
violation of the Fur Labeling Act rather than a violation of the 
proposed textile products labeling law. 

Mr. Puaistrep. Mr. Chairman, the product that we are alleging to 
be false and deceptive advertising is the textile fiber products, not a 
fur product at all. 

Those are all taken care of in the Fur Products Labeling Act. 

Mr. Mack. I understand that. The complaint is that people are 
inferring that they are actually fur made from textiles? 

Mr. Puatsrep. Yes. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Puatstep. Thank you. 

(The following letter was later received from Mr. Plaisted :) 


NATIONAL BoarRD OF FuR FARM ORGANIZATIONS, INC., 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 10, 1957. 
Re hearings on textile labeling bill. 
Hon. Peter F. Mack, Jr. 
House of Representatives, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Mack: I wish to take this opportunity to thank you for 
the chance you afforded me to appear before your Subcommittee on Commerce 
and Finance last Friday. As you will probably recall, questions were directed to 
me as to the probable attitude of the officials of the Federal Trade Commission in 
respect to our proposal. I am certain that when the Federal Trade Commission 
officials appear before you on the adjourned dates of April 11 and 12 they would 
welcome and be in an excellent position to answer any questions you have in this 
regard. 

Also, as you suggested, we are having photographic copies made of the type of 
advertising which we complain about. We will have the copies of the advertising 
in your hands prior to the conclusion of the hearings. 

We have given considerable thought to Congressman Bennett's suggestion that 
possibly the promoters of synthetic garments should be permitted to use the word 
“fur.” With that thought in mind, we enclose a redraft of our suggested para- 
graph which appears on page 4 of our written statement. This latest proposal 
prohibits only the use of the name or symbol of any fur-bearing animal. As was 
pointed out, a like provision appears in the Fur Products Labeling Act with 
respect to garments made from fur products. 

You probably would be interested in knowing, Congressman Mack, that both 
the Mink Breeders Association of Illinois and the Central Illinois Mink Breeders 
Association are members of our organization. I am sure that they feel that they 
not only have a vital interest in protecting the consumer from the deceptive type 
of advertising that has been exhibited this past year with respect to the synthetic 
pile fabrics, but also are concerned lest their share in the investment of several 
million dollars in the advertising of their product be lost if the confidence the 
buying public has gained in furs is destroyed. 

Respectfully yours, 
K. M. Plaisted, 
KENNETH M. PLAISTED. 


Redraft of suggested wording of amendment to section 4 of either H. R. 469 or 
H. R. 5605: 

“For the purposes of this act, a textile fiber product shall be considered to be 
falsely or deceptively advertised if the name or symbol of any fur-bearing animal 
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is used in the advertisement of such product, unless such product or the part 
thereof in connection with which the name or symbol of a fur-bearing animal is 
used, is a fur or fur product within the meaning of the Fur Products Labeling 
Act; Provided, however, that where a textile fiber product contains the hair or 
fiber of a fur-bearing animal, the name of such animal in conjunction with the 
word ‘fiber,’ ‘hair,’ or ‘blend’ may be used.” 

Mr. Mack. Additional hearings will be held on the 11th and 12th of 
April, the Chair would like to state. 

And in addition to this, for the benefit of several people who have 
expressed an interest in this subjec t and are not able to testify on next 
Thursday and Friday, the Chair would like to inform the people here 
that we do intend to have hearings on April the 29th. We are only 
setting aside half a day for hearings of this kind, so that anyone who 
desires to wait until April 29th can submit a very brief statement at 
that time. 

The committee will stand in recess until next Thursday at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 10 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 


“Thursday, April 11, 1957, at 10 a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 11, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN CoMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m, pursuant to recess in room 1302, 
‘New House Office Building, Hon. Peter F. Mack, Jr. (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Mack. The committee will come to order. 

We are first going to hear from the Federal Trade Commission its 
views on the pending legislation. Our first witness, Earl Kintner, is 
General Counsel of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. KIntTner. 


STATEMENT OF EARL KINTNER, GENERAL COUNSEL, FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION; ACCOMPANIED BY HARVEY H. HANNAH, 
CHIEF, DIVISION OF WOOL, FUR, AND FLAMMABLE FABRICS; 
AND HENRY MILLER, ASSISTANT TO THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Kirntner. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, may name is Earl W. 
Kintner. I am General Counsel of the Federal Trade Commission 
and appear here today in accordance with your request to testify on 
behalf of the Commission H. R. 469, H. R. 5605 and H. R. 6524. 

I have with me two of the Government’s principal experts in this 
field of fabric labeling; Mr. Harvey Hannah, Chief of the Commis- 
sion’s Division of Wool, Fur and Flammable Fabrics and Mr. Henry 
Miller, Assistant to the General Counsel of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, whose experience in this field goes back to the original Wool 
Act and carries through to the Fur and Flammable Fabrics Act. 

Both of these gentlemen are here to answer any questions that the 
Commission may “have in mind. It is our desire to help the committee 
in any way possible, and in this connection, I would like to say that 
while the Commission is offering certain criticisms and suggestions 
with respect to these pending bills, it also offers the committee the 
services of any of us at the Federal Trade Commission who may be 
helpful to the committee in the future with respect to this legislation. 
I believe that it would perhaps economize in time if I might read into 
the record the reports of the Commission on these bills. 

The first report is the Commission’s report on H. R. 469, in a letter 
dated April 4, 1957, and addressed to : 

Hon. OREN Hargis, 
Chairman, Commission on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
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The Commission makes the following comments: 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is a response to your letter of January 16, 1957, 
inviting comment upon H. R. 469, 85th Congress, 1st Session, a bill to protect 
producers and consumers against misbranding and false advertising of the fiber 
content of textile fiber products, and for other purposes. 

This bill is designed to cover the entire field of textile fiber content labeling and 
advertising except as already covered by the Wool Products Labeling Act of 
1939. As to any “textile fiber product” the bill would require disclosure on a 
label of the percentage as well as the generic name of the major fiber constituents 
of the product. The bill proposes a rather complete coverage of the subject 
matter with which it deals but there are a few points wherein we think it is 
deficient and where resulting weaknesses could seriously affect both the pro- 
tection afforded to the public and effective enforcement of its provisions. 

One of the most important and serious weaknesses of the bill appears in 
section 4 (b) (2) which deals with unavoidable variations in manufacture. As 
this provision is now drafted, it would require the Commission affirmatively to 
plead and prove, as a part of a proceeding for misbranding, that any deviation 
from the fiber content stated on the label was not due to unavoidable variations 
in manufacture, despite due care to make the statements accurate. The facts 
which would determine such a question are peculiarly within the knowledge 
and control of the producer. To place the burden of proving the negative, that 
is, that the misbranding was not due to unavoidable variations in manufacture, 
upon the Commission, is to place upon it a burden that it may not be able to 
earry, with the result that enforcement of the act would correspondingly be 
defeated. We believe that this defense should be in terms of providing that 
deviation of the fiber content of the article from the percentages stated on the 
label shall not be misbranding if the person charged with misbranding proves 
such deviation resulted from unavoidable variations in manufacture, despite 
the exercise of due care to make accurate the statements on such tag, stamp, 
label, or other identification. Unavoidable variations in manufacture would 
then be what it properly should be, a matter of defense, and to be shown by the 
person best able to show what the facts are. 

Subsection 4 (c) deals with advertising of textile-fiber products but its appli- 
eation is limited to “written” advertisements used to aid, promote, or assist, 
directly or indirectly, in the offering for sale or sale of such textile fiber 
product. This would exempt from the provisions concerning false and decep- 
tive advertising of fiber content, all advertising by radio and television or any 
other form of sales representation not made in writing. This, we think, repre- 
sents a serious loophole in the provisions concerning advertising which should 
be closed. 

As it is presently drafted this same subsection would require that advertise- 
ments, where any disclosure or implication of fiber content is made, contain 
the same information as that required to be shown on the stamp, tag, label, or 
other identification under section 4 (b). This would include not only disclosure 
of the constituent fiber or combination of fibers each by its generic name in 
order of predominance by weight, but also require the disclosure of the per- 
centage by weight of each fiber in the textile fiber product, identification of the 
manufacturer or other person subject to the act with respect to the product, 
and, if imported, the country of origin. It is believed that for purposes of an 
advertisement there will be adequate protection afforded if the disclosure 
required be limited to the provisions of subsection 4 (b) (1), thus excluding 
the requirements of subsections 4 (b) (2), 4 (b) (3), and 4 (b) (4) from the 
required information to be given with the advertisement. 

Subsection 4 (d) provides that the stamp, tag, label, or other means of identi- 
fication required by the act “may contain other information not violating the 
provisions of this act.” This presents two problems. One is that when infor- 
mation other than that required by the act is permitted on the label there is 
the possibility of so placing the required information with other statements and 
by arrangement and typography to substantially conceal or minimize any effec- 
tive disclosure. The second question is that since the bill is limited to textile 
fiber content, false or misleading statements on a label dealing with subjects 
other than fiber content should be so qualified as not to permit deceptive state- 
ments. This is mentioned because of the more limited jurisdictional applica- 
bility of the Federal Trade Commission Act to which such other information on 
the label would be subject. If the committee should nevertheless, conclude 
that other information in addition to that required by the bill may be put on 
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labels, we would suggest that the bill require that if put on label containing the 
required information, it be nondeceptive and not in conflict with regulations 
prescribed by the Commission for clear disclosure of the required information. 

The bill makes no provision for disclosure of nonfibrous loading or filling 
material used in some textile fiber products or for use of the process of libel for 
seizure of products found to be misbranded. While we do not think that pro- 
visions on these two subjects are essential, we suggest that the committee may 
at least desire to consider them. In the case of some fabrics, substantial amounts 
of nonfibrous loading or filling material are used and sometimes this is done 
principally for the purpose of giving the fabric an appearance of quality greater 
than it actually has. The absence of a provision for libel proceedings deprives 
the enforcement agency of an important deterrent to violations of the act and of 
an effective remedy for meeting situations where unscrupulous schemes may 
result in suddenly flooding a market with misbranded textiles under conditions 
which make it difficult if not impossible to prevent continuing harm to the public 
after the misbranded goods have been distributed to shops and stores throughout 
the country. 

The proper labeling and advertising of textile fiber products is a subject, the 
importance of which is emphasized by the increasing use of manufactured fibers 
and the mixture of manufactured with natural fibers. Consequently, there is 
need that there be means by which the public can determine what the textile 
fiber products which are offered actually contain, and thereby what can be 
expected in the use and treatment of such products. We feel confident that 
whatever legislation on this subject, if any, the Committee may favorably report, 
it will desire that it be constructive and in a form that is reasonably adequate 
to permit successful administration. 

By direction of the Commission. 

JOHN W. GWYNNE, Chairman. 


The second report concerns H. R. 5605, and is addressed again to 
Hon. Oren Harris, and is as follows: 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your letter of March 7, 1957, re- 
questing an expression of the views of this agency upon H. R. 5605, 85th Con- 
gress, Ist session, a bill to protect consumers and others against failure to 
identify, misbranding, and false advertising of the fiber content of textile fiber 
products, and for other purposes. 

The bill is designed to cover the entire field of textile fiber content labeling 
and advertising and to repeal all existing provisions of law relating to the identi- 
fication of advertisement of fiber content in textile fiber products. Because it 
would repeal all existing law relating to the disclosure of, or representations 
made concerning, the fiber content of textile fiber products and because of a 
number of deficiencies in its provisions which are hereinafter mentioned, the 
Commission is of the view that the bill does not represent a solution of the prob- 
lem to which it is addressed which wouid afford the protection apparently in- 
tended to producers and consumers. 

We believe that the repeal of the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939 would 
be a serious mistake. That act has in years since its enactment become well 
established and received both by the public and by the trade. The many differ- 
ences between terms of the Wool Act and those of the present bill would result 
in wiping out the value of the very substantial expenditures over a period of 
more than 15 years in educating those subject to its provisions and in proceed- 
ings enforcing that act. One of the significant bases for the enactment of the 
Wool Products Labeling Act was the protection afforded producers and con- 
sumers through its requirement for disclosure of the presence of any reprocessed 
wool or reused wool in products subject to that act. The present bill contains 
no provision for disclosure of reprocessed or reused fibers and as a consequence 
the repeal of the Wool Act would end any requirement for such disclosure in 
the case of woo! products 

The repeal proposed would include all trade practice rules of the Federal 
Trade Commission relating to labeling and advertising of the content of textile 
products and would forbid any application of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act in that area. We doubt the advisability of this direct prohibition against 
any application of the Federal Trade Commission Act. Insofar as trade prac- 
tice conference rules of the Commission are concerned, obviously they must 
conform to the law as enacted by Congress and we therefore consider any 
automatic repeal unnecessary and a possible hindrance to appropriate revision 
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and modification that would necessarily follow enactment of new satutory pro- 
visions by the Congress. 

The bill does not contain any provision requiring that for a reasonable period 
of time manufacturers and processors maintain proper records concerning the 
eontent of textile fiber products which they produce. Our experience in this 
field has demonstrated the necessity for requiring the maintenance of such 
records if there is to be effective enforcement of the act. Without such a pro- 
vision, enforcement would indeed labor under a heavy handicap. 

In subsection 4 (c) the bill specifically permits placing upon the stamp, tag, 
label, or other means of identification giving the information required by the 
act, other information in addition to that required. This creates two problems. 
One is that when information other than that required by the act is permitted 
on the label containing the required disclosure, there is the possibility of so 
placing the required information with other statements and by arrangement 
and typography to substantially conceal or minimize any effective disclosure. 
The second problem is that since the bill is limited to textile fiber content, false 
or misleading statements dealing with subjects other than fiber content placed on 
the label containing the required disclosures should be so qualified as not to 
permit deceptive statements. This is mentioned because of the more limited 
jurisdictional applicability of the Federal Trade Commission Act to which such 
other information on the label would be subject. 

The bill permits the labeling of a package containing two or more of the 
same or similar textile fiber products in lieu of labeling the products themselves, 
with a provision that if any of the products so packaged is removed and is 
represented as containing any fiber other than that stated on the package, then 
the particular product itself shall be labeled. In our view this provision invites 
avoidance of the act in the case of many products. Conceivably where textile 
fiber products of identical content are packaged in a form intended to be and 
sold to the consumer in the original package, then package labeling would not 
be objectionable. 

The bill makes no provision for disclosure of nonfibrous loading or filling 
material used in some textile fiber products or for the use of the process of libel 
for seizure of products found to be misbranded. While we do not think that 
provisions on these two subjects are necessarily essential, their absence is a 
matter at least worthy of consideration. In the case of some fabrics sub- 
stantial amounts of nonfibrous loading or filling material are used and some- 
times this is done principally for the purpose of giving the fabric an appearance 
of quality greater than it actually has. The absence of a provision for libel 
proceedings deprives the enforcement agency of an important deterrent to 
violations of the act and of an effective remedy for meeting situations where 
unscrupulous schemes may result in suddenly flooding a market with misbranded 
textiles under conditions which make it difficult if not impossible to prevent con- 
tinuing harm to the public after the misbranded goods have been distributed to 
shops and stores throughout the country. 

The present bill proposes to replace established requirements by a new system 
that, insofar as it represents replacement of existing law, would be in many re- 
spects less effective in its application and with omissions that tend to limit and 
weaken enforcement. Because of its repealing effect as well as the fact that it 
incorporates provisions of doubtful and inadequate character, the Commission 
cannot, despite its general sympathy toward provision being made for textile 
fiber identification, recommend the enactment of the bill in its present form. 

By direction of the Commission. 

JOHN W. GwyYNNe, Chairman. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, our report on H. R. 6524, an identical bill, is 
the same as that report I have just read, and I would inquire if the 
chairman would like to have that report in the record without reading 
it, and made a part of the record without my reading it. 

Mr. Mack. You say it is an identical statement ? 

Mr. Kintner. Yes; it is, sir. I will be very glad to read it-—— 

Mr. Mack. No. It would be very simple just to state that the same 
statement applies to the identical bill. It will not be necessary to have 
that in the record. 

Mr. Kintner. That is correct, Mr. Chairman; the same statement 
applies to the identical bill. 
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Mr. Mack. Do you have some questions, Mr. Dollinger ? 

Mr. Doturncer. I think I have one. The Smith bill, H. R. 469, is 
that not commonly known as the Cotton Labeling Act? I am trying 
to find out for my own information. 

Mr. Kryrner. I am not briefed on that particular point. I believe 
one other motivating purpose of the bill is to insure proper labeling 
of cotton and other products. 

Mr. DotiiNnerr. I would like to know whether there is any provision 
in there at the present time which protects the public from improper 
cotton labeling in products. 

Mr. Kinrner. The general provisions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, the organic statute, do afford protection against decep- 
tive advertising in this field. That was also true with respect to wool 

roducts, but Congress, in the latter instance, saw fit to enact a special 
bill. The reasoning behind this specific legislation, as I understand 
it, is that our jurisdiction is somewhat limited and does not permit 
us, in many instances, to follow the products to the local retailer who 
is not engaged in interstate commerce. 

Mr. Dotuirncer. I take it there is adequate protection today to pro- 
tect wool products by proper labeling; is that correct / 

Mr. Kryrner. Yes, sir; there is, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Dotirncer. Is there adequate protection alone to protect the 
public from other products, other than wool ¢ 

Mr. Kintner. In our view, this legislation would be desirable in the 
field of other fabrics. 

Mr. Dottincer. With your modifications that you have expressed 4 

Mr. Kinrner. With the modifications suggested. We are aware 
that there is an increasing problem, particularly in the field of man- 
made fibers, where the consumers may not be aware, in all instances, 
what they are purchasing, or the implications of what is said in adver- 
tising with respect to such manmade fibers. 

Mr. Doturneer. Basically, the purpose of the 3 bills is to protect 
the consumer by proper labeling with the exception, of course, that you 
think the bills by themselves do not permit you, the agency, to regulate 
it in proper fashion, there are too many ifs, ands, and buts there to 
answer, and you would like to have them clarified ? 

Mr. Kintner. Yes, sir; we feel in principle that these bills are excel- 
lent ; that they not only would protect the consumers but the producers 
of the products and those who buy from the producers and resell to the 
public. 

We do believe that the body of law built up, and the body of experi- 
ence built up under the Wool Products Labeling Act, should be pre- 
served. In that connection, we have issued over 100 cease-and-desist 
orders in the field of wool labeling. We have perhaps another 100 
cases under investigation or in various stages of trial. 

There are approximately 50 stipulations involving the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act and we feel that this body of experience gained 
through this litigation should be preserved for the protection of the 
public. 

_Mr. Doturneer. Do you think you can amend these bills, and pro- 
vided the sponsors consent to the amendment, to make them work ? 

Mr. Kintner. I am sure that can be done and, as I told the commit- 
tee at the outset of this testimony, we at the Commission are very glad 
to afford this committee and its staff every possible assistance in what- 
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ever course the committee may wish to pursue in the future with re- 
spect to this legislation. 

Mr. Doriincer. The reason I asked that question is because some- 
times amendments might be promulgated, but when you put them in 
writing you find they are not workable and I was wondering whether 
or not the Commission thinks those amendments could be incorporated 
in the bills and make those bills workable. It is a question of apply- 
ing the proper language and working it out. 

Mr. Kinrner. I would s: ay the committee has two courses open to it: 
It may desire to amend the current bills, or it may, on the other hand, 
decide to draft a new bill incorporating all of the suggestions offered 
here this morning. 

In my personal judgment, the latter course would be desirable. 
However, I emphasize again that we are most anxious to atlord this 
committee any possible assistance on a day-to-day basis with respect to 
either amendments of the current bills or drafting of a new bill. 

Mr. Dotiincer. Thank you. 

That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Beamer? 

Mr. Beamer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I was going to ask a simi- 
lar question that.my colleague from New York has asked. You havea 
general counsel, and your staff would be available in case you had any 
particular recommended legislation. 

May I ask this question: How many members are there on the 
Commission ? 

Mr. Kinrner. There are five. 

Mr. Beamer. Was that a unanimous decision 4 

Mr. Kinrner. Yes; it was. I may say to you that the two principal 
experts here this morning, Mr. Hannah, who is in charge of that por- 
tion of our work concerning the enforcement of the W ool, Fur, and 
Flammable Fabries Act, and Mr. Miller of my own staff, who was the 
first expert of the Commission on this type of legislation, and remains 
one of the principal experts in the whole Feder al Government on this 
subject. both of them are most anxious to assist the committee, and 
we will not only afford their services but that of any other persons on 
our staff whom the committee may wish to consult. 

Mr. Hannah, I understand, worked very closely with the staff of 
this committee in drafting legislation in the last sessions of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Beamer. Do you have reports, I believe you do, for the activities 
of your Commission on the Wool Labeling Act and the Fur Labeling 
Act, for example ? 

Mr. Kintner. Yes, sir; those activities are covered-in our annual 
reports. 

Mr. Beamer. Would there be anything of interest in the reports 
and recommendations following those reports that might be helpful ? 
The reason I am asking this question, I think the gentleman from New 
York asked the question whether this was a cotton labeling bill. I 
may be in error, that may be one of his prime motives, but I feel 
Congressman Smith’s is more inclusive; it is more a textile labeling 
bill, and that is the reason I wondered whether or not the experience 
your commission has gathered from its activities in the other two acts 
might make it possible to make an all-inclusive bill. I think that is 
the intent of this particular legislation. 
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Mr. Mack. There are two bills introduced here that are trying to 
get that approach. They are all-inclusive approaches rather than 
just in the exclusive area of cotton. 

' Mr. Kinrner. We ufiderstand, Mr. Congressman, that these bills 
are designed to be all-inclusive. 

Mr. Beamer. | was asking the question and thought probably your 
experience with the other two acts particularly might help to strength- 
en the provisions of this bill so that it could be made an all-inclusive 
pill rather than a specific product bill. 

Mr. Kinrner. Yes, sir. Our comments on these three bills are made 
in the light of our experience, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Beamer. Your commission has not given approval to the way 
the bill is presently written. Do you feel that it has merit and should 
be revised in some manner é 

The other question I was going to ask had to do with the additional 
fibers to which you referred on the top of page 3. 

Are there many different products other than fibers ? 

Mr. Kryrner. The variety of manmade fibers is very great, and 
increasing. 

Mr. Beamer. I[s that the principal alarm you have in this issue ? 

Mr. Krnrner. That is one of the principal problems, as we see it— 
the increasing number of manmade fibers and the problems that are 
presented. 

Mr. Beamer. It is possible that some of those manmade or synthetic 
products might be an improvement over nature’s products. 

Mr. Kintner. I wouldn’t want to say that it would be. 

Mr. Beamer. You would probably indicate that they should be so 
stated. 

Mr. Kintner. Certainly, they should be identified to the end— 
properly identified and properly represented to the end—that the 
American consumers not be misled. 

Mr. Beamer. As you may remember, we had some samples before 
our committee last year in the previous Congress, and to those of us 
who know nothing about it, it was difficult to identify one from the 
other, in fact, it’s almost like a fur and 

Mr. Kinrwner. I understand, sir. This is a great problem for the 
housewife. 

Mr. Beamer. [ think that’s all. 

Mr. Kintner. It is always a pleasure to answer any questions from 
a distinguished son of my State of Indiana. 

Mr. Beamer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Jarman? 

Mr. Jarman. Mr. Kintner, with the Wool Products Labeling Act 
enforced for over 15 years it certainly can serve as some criteria for us 
as to what we might expect from the general provisions of these bills. 
Is there now much criticism as to terms and requirements of the Wool 
Products Labeling Act by those who must live under the act? 

Mr. Hannan. No. 

Mr. Kinrner. Mr. Hannah is directly in charge of that work and 
perhaps can answer your question better than I. 

Mr. Hannan. No. We feel that the provisions of the Wool Label- 
ing Act have worked very well on overall basis. We have received 
some complaints from certain segments of the industry with respect 
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to the reprocessed and reused wool requirements of this act. They 
feel that the terms, the names in which those fibers are classified pre- 
sent a stigma to the fibers which has caused difficulty in marketing that 
form of reclaimed fibers. With the exception of that provision, we 
have had very little complaint. 

Mr. Jarman. Was there much complaint and criticism at the be- 
ginning, at the inception of the operation of the act ? 

Mr. Hannan. At the time the act was being considered by Con- 
gress, I was not with the Commission, Mr. Miller followed that hear- 
ing quite closely. I believe, though, from reading the records, that 
the point with respect to reprocessed and reused wool was very care- 
fully gone into. 

Perhaps he might want to comment on that. 

Mr. Kintner. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miuier. At the time the Wool Products Labeling Act was 
under consideration before this committee, and in the Senate, hear- 
ings were held very extensively. As a matter of fact, hearings were 
held over a great many years. It is said that the agitation took 30 
years to get a wool labeling bill passed. That is a common remark 
that was made at that time. 

The reports of those hearings are quite voluminous and they show 
people from many industries that appeared, expressed their views. 
and, in addition to that, a very large number of representatives of 
consumers organizations appeared and supported the legislation and 
really made very strong pleas for it. 

So, judging from that, I would say that there was a great demand 
for the bill at that time. 

Mr. Jarman. Yes, but was there much opposition expressed to it 
at. that time, or much concern about its possible effect in the foresee- 
able future ? 

Mr. Murr. There was a lot of opposition from the trade. There 
was a lot of favorable presentations out of the industry itself, in the 
wool manufacturing industry there, that industry was split. There 
were certain people in it that were strongly for it, as a matter of fact, 
proposed the legislation or considered themselves as on the side of the 
proponents, and there were other manufacturers who were opposed 
to it. 

Mr. Jarman. It is certainly human nature, in the natural course 
of events, that there is concern over the possible effects of any new 
legislation on those who are subject to it, but the particular point I 
was interested in was whether the years of enforcement under the 
act have dissipated many of the complaints and the criticisms which 
were leveled at it at the time of consideration and enactment. 

Mr. Miter. Oh, it certainly has. I think that no act of the effect 
and extent of the Wool Products Labeling Act has ever gained such 
‘favorable reaction over the relatively short period of time that it has 
been in effect. 

Mr. Krnrner. I might add, Mr. Congressman, that there is also, 
where new legislation and new regulatory authority is vested in an 
agency, a considerable apprehension over the possible effects of that 
legislation. 

However, in this instance, a lot of the apprehensions were rather 
unfounded in the light of subsequent experience, and we do have this 
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experience for 15 years to answer many of the questions that might be 
raised concerning the pending legislation. 

Mr. Beamer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JarMan. Yes. 

Mr. Beamer. In that connection, the critics of the Wool Labeling 
Act insist that it has cut the sales of wool products. 

Mr. Kinrner. We have no information on it with respect to that 
statement, Mr. Congressman. I would comment, beyond this, that 
there has been a great growth in the number of manmade fabrics 
and perhaps that has something to do with the decrease in the use of 
wool and woolen products. Actually, I would think that that would 
be an advantage to those who produce and sell woolen products and 
having those products truthfully labeled and truthfully represented 
because the consumer then has a greater confidence in the product. I 
believe that the same principles apply to other fabrics. 

Mr. Beamer. The reason I asked, my wife prefers some kind of 
carpet that does not have wool in it because it does not attract moths. 
I mentioned that as one illustration, the very fact that it is labeled 
“wool” may militate against its sale to someone who doesn’t like 
wool. 

The wool producers wouldn’t like that statement. 

Mr. Kintner. That may be so, but my wife, on the other hand, 
prefers a woolen rug and has a prejudice against some of the man- 
made fabrics and rugs. 

Mr. Beamer. Thank you. 

Mr. Jarman. Mr. Chairman, one more question: I wonder if you 
would care to comment on the position of the Commission on the per- 
centage approach or the predominance approach—percentage in the 
requirements set out in the Smith bill, as contrasted with the pre- 
dominance requirement set out in the other two bills. 

Mr. Kinrner. The Commission in its statement has indicated a 
preference, I believe, for the percentage approach. 

We found, I believe, with respect to the Wool Products Labeling 
Act, that there is a considerable advantage to the consumers as to 
how the exact percentage of constituent products, of constituent fibers 
in a product is properly labeled and set out. 

Mr. JarMAN. That is all. 

Mr. Kinrner. Mr. Hannah may have additional comments on that, 
too. 

Mr. Hannan. The Smith bill requires the percentages, I believe, 
Mr. Congressman; the Wool Products Labeling Act has required the 
percentages and it has worked very well, in giving the consumer the 
information which Congress intended. 

We are in favor of the percentage requirement. 

Mr. Jarman. The percentage approach ? 

Mr. Hannan. Percentage disclosure, yes. 

Mr. Kintner. I might add that there is the other approach, that 
the constituent parts of the product be listed in order of their per- 
centage, without the disclosure of the actual percentage. We feel 
that tends to create a deception upon the consumer who may assume 
that if there is a listing of various constituent fibers that the fibers 
may be somewhat equivalent as to content. 

Mr. JARMAN. I can understand. 

91861—57——6 
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Mr. Hannan. In our report we have suggested, Mr. Congressman, 
that the percentage requirement to be omitted in advertising dis- 
closures. We feel that the mere listing of the constituents by fibers 
there backed up by the label stating the percentages would be sufficient 
to protect the public interest and also avoid a lot of unnecessary bur- 
den upon advertisers. 

Mr. JArMAN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kinrner. The principal reason for listing by constituents, or 
the percentage of the constituent fibers, is to enable the housewife to 
examine a garment and a label affixed to it and to know precisely what 
the garment contains. 

Mr. Jarman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Avery? 

Mr. Avery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My questions very logically follow the questions of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, but get down into just a little more detail. 

Mr. Kintner, I will direct my questions to the Smith bill, H. R. 469. 

As I understand, both bills have the same overall objective but 
there is a difference in the manner of approach. 

In your report on H. R. 469, you have set out the three basic sug- 
gestions for improvement, or objections, if I might put it that way, 
and my question is how these particular provisions compare to com- 
parable provisions in the Wool Labeling Act ? 

Now, take your first objection to the language, that was on the 
burden of proof on variables, whether it would be a burden on the 
Commission to prove that it was not unavoidable variations, or 
whether it would be the responsibility of the manufacturers to prove 
whether it was unavoidable or not. 

Mr. Kinrner. That provision, as 1 understand it, does not exist 
with respect to the enforcement of the Wool Labeling Act. The bur- 
den of proving variables would be upon the respondent in a proceed- 
ing, rather than the Commission. 

Mr. Avery. That would be the manufacturer or retailer? 

Mr. Kinrner. Or other persons charged with having mislabeled 
or misbranded. 

Mr. Avery. So in other words, the provisions for the burden of 
proof here is the opposite from what it is in the Wool Labeling Act? 

Mr. Kintner. Yes, sir. In all the instances our criticisms, our sug- 
gestions, have arisen from our experience with respect to the Wool 
Labeling Act, and suggestions made in all instances are consistent 
with the current provisions of the Wool Labeling Act. 

Mr. Avery. Then you can probably answer the rest of my questions 
within that frame, and we come down to this loophole in verbal or 
oral advertising as compared to written advertising. Is that covered 
in the Wool Labeling Act? 

Mr. Hannan. The Wool Products Labeling Act does not extend 
to advertising. 

Mr. Avery. Not advertising, but merely on the labeling? 

Mr. Hannan. Merely requires the labeling of wool products. 

Mr. Kintrnrr. The advertising of wool products is covered under 
our organic Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Mr. Avery. Why would not that same organie act apply to other 
fabrics as well? 


Mr. Kinrner. It does, in the same manner and degree, it applies 
to wool products—with respect to the advertising of such products. 
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Mr. Avery. Well, then, would you care to comment whether that 
particular section of it needs to be in this act at all, relating to 
advertisement ? 

Mr. Hannan. Mr. Congressman, Mr. Kintner indicated it would 
cover a portion of the field. Under the Federal Trade Commission 
Act we are limited purely to advertising of products which are sold 
in interstate commerce and it does not reach to the retail level, where 
most of the difficulty arises in advertising; under the new bill, it 
would. 

Mr. Krntwer. It is really a matter of judgment of the Congress 
as to whether or not the Congress desires to extend our jurisdiction 
in the field of fabrics because of special problems which exist in those 
fields. That is a judgment really on which we should not comment. 

Mr. Avery. I understand. Might I inquire of the chairman, Does 
your bill, Mr. Mack, and I'll have to confess I haven’t studied it in 
detail 

Mr. Mack. Yes, I think my bill would cover an area that is not 
presently covered by the Wool Labeling Act. 

Mr. Kintner. We would so construe it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hannan. Or the Federal Trade Commission Act, but the FTC 
Act does with respect to products which are sold in commerce as 
distinguished from having been shipped and received in commerce 
which Mr. Mack’s bill covers. 

aan Kintrner. As is true of the Fur and Flammable Fabrics Act, it 

aches down beyond interstate commerce into areas of intrastate com- 
merce, in policing labeling of these products, and it is my understand- 
ingthat your bill, Mr. Chairman, is designed to do this, not only with 

respect to labeling of other fabrics but with respect to advertising of 
any and all fabrics. 

Mr. Macx. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Avery. Take the next objection in order, the design of the 
label as to what should be in prominence, and how much prominence 
percentage of content should have. You mentioned an objection there, 
perhaps by allowing other information to be put on the label it might 
press this down into a corner where it would be misleading or deceptive 
or maybe indiscernable. What is the provision in the Wool Act in 
that respect, can they put other information on that label ? 

Mr. Krntner. I will ask Mr. Hannah to answer. 

Mr. Hannan. The act permits nonrequired information to appear 
on the label so long as it is not deceptive and the Commission’s regu- 
lations require that all information be placed in a conspicuous manner 
of equal size and type so that the point has been covered under the 
Wool Act by Congress stating that the nonrequired information 
which may appear must be of nondeceptive character. It does not 
permit any false or misleading statement along with the disclosure. 

Mr. Krntner. I might add that American businessmen have a great 
genius for devising new practices, and that genius becomes very 
apparent upon the passage of any new legislation. 

We find that, with respect to the latest oleomargarine law which 
permits a description of the contents of the oleomargarine and it is 
the current practice of many manufacturers to include butter in the 
contents of some brands of oleomargarine, and we found, in enforcing 
the law, that some of these manufacturers had given undue promi- 

nence to the fact that the product contained butter. 
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Mr. Avery. In other words, if the language of this particular sec- 
tion were similar to the comparable section in the Wool Act, it would 
meet with your general requirements ? 

Mr. Kinrner. Yes. 

Mr. Hannan. We ought to clarify it, Congressman. We don’t ob- 
ject to nonrequired information appearing on the label, so long as it is 
not false or deceptive or so long as it does not interfere with the re- 
quired information. 

Mr. Kintner. And so long as it does not constitute an avoidance 
of the terms of the act. 

Mr. Avery. I think that’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Alger, do you have some questions ? 

Mr. Acer. Simply this, Mr. Chairman. Why should there be a 
provision for libel, providing for a libel proceeding? Specifically, 
what would that accomplish for the Commission or the bill? You 
mention several things here, giving reasons for the seizure of mis- 
branded goods and so forth. What would be accomplished by addi- 
tional libel laws? 

Mr. Krntner. Primarily, Mr. Congressman, that is the big stick 
we hope we never have to use. It is a deterrent to a violation of 
the law. I don’t believe that we have ever used the libel provisions 
of the Wool Products Labeling Act, but in our judgment such a 
provision was wisely included because it has prevented and deterred 
many violations. 

Mr. Axcer. Would the bill be weakened without it, the enforcement 

Mr. Kinrner. We have no strong feelings on this subject. I sup- 
pose if we were given our preference, we would prefer to have the 
libel provision in the instant legislation simply as the deterrent, but 
we could quite well enforce the bill, enforce the law without such a pro- 
vision in it, if in its wisdom the Congress decided that this is not 
desirable. 

Mr. Areer. You mention the seizure of misbranded goods. That is 
a threat ? 

Mr. Kintner. It is primarily a threat. 

Mr. Atcer. Here we are: 

The bill makes no provision for use of the process of libel for seizure of prod- 
ucts found to be misbranded. 

Mr. Kinrner. It meets a situation where a businessman may have 
a warehouse stuffed with misbranded goods and such provision per- 
mits us to seize those goods and prevent their being introduced into 
commerce, sold to unwary consumers. 

Mr. Arcer. You could not do so otherwise, without permission ? 

Mr. Krintner. That’s right. Of course, we might bring an injunc- 
tion, if injunctive powers were inserted in the bill. 

Mr. Arcer. That’s all, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. I had two or three questions that I wanted to get into 
along the line of questions asked by Mr. Dollinger and discussed by 
the other members of the committee. 

It is not really clear to what extent your Commission controls the 
advertising of textile fiber products, whether of wool or cotton, under 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Mr. Kintwner. Well, we have authority over the advertising, gen- 

erally over advertising, of these products. We could also attack de- 
ceptive labeling products. 
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Mr. Mack. Any products? 

Mr. Krnrner. Any products. The problem really exists with 
products, or where products may be properly labeled when they leave 
the manufacturer, but the label may be removed by the retailer who 
advertises the product in a local newspaper as being that which it is 
not, and there the consumer is primarily the person who is adversely 
affected. 

It is very difficult for us to find jurisdiction in these purely local 
situations. 

Mr. Mack. That isn’t my question. You are of the opinion that 
you do not have jur isdiction, even though the local advertiser adver- 
tises in interstate commerce. 

Mr. Kinrner. Most of the advertising is at a purely local level, and 
we cannot reach it because the product. is being sold locally and not 
in interstate commerce. 

Mr. Mack. Notwithstanding the fact that the advertising is in 
interstate commerce ? 

Mr. Kintner. That is correct. 

Mr. Mack. So you have no control over the retailer or his activity 
presently, would that be an accurate statement ? 

Mr. Kinrner. We have a certain limited control over the retailer. 
For instance, we have no jurisdictional problem in the District of 
Columbia, and we have no jurisdictional problem where the retailer 
is loc: vs near a State line and does business in two States. We can 
always reach dec eptive advertising where the advertising is dis- 
semini abel across State lines, with respect to a newspaper that is sold 
and read in 2 different States, or a periodical that is sold and read 
in more than 1 State. 

But, the problem is with respect to the purely local advertising and 
local sale of products. 

Mr. Miller points out to me that an additional point should be made 
here, that the Commission currently can prevent the actual misrepre- 
sentation, but the disclosure, the actual disclosure is another problem 
and the Commission does not require disclosure except in very im- 
portant cases bordering on fraud. 

Mr. Avery. Mr. Chairman ? 

How do you use the term “disclosure” there? 

Mr. Kinrner. Affirmative disclosure is what I have reference to, 
a requirement that the constituent parts of a product be affirmatively 
disclosed. 

We have this problem traditionally in many fields. The one that 
comes to my mind is with respect to manila rope. We have had a 
problem in the past of fibers being reused and combined with new 
fibers and the product sold as a new product, and the public believes 
that it is a new product, and so purchases it. 

We have required the disclosure that the constituent parts of this 
type of product are not new but may be reused or reprocessed. 

There is a problem also, I understand, with respect to reusing tele- 
vision tubes. ‘The public, we feel, is entitled to know that if a tele- 
vision tube is offered for sale it is a reused tube. 

Mr. Mack. That comes under the Federal Trade Commission Act 
jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Kinrner. Yes, sir. We have to make a pretty strong case, 
and we feel we should make a pretty strong case to require an affirma- 
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tive disclosure on the part of a businessman concerning the virtues 
and values of his product. 

Mr. Hannan. The product, itself, Mr. Chairman, has to be sold 
in interstate commerce. 

Mr. Mack. I see. 

Mr. Avery. I wonder if that brings us into the area of jurisdiction, 
for instance, Mr. Chairman. 

For instance, a merchant in my hometown, in central Kansas, where 
he does not advertise in interstate commerce, you have no jurisdiction 
over him on the television, am I following you correctly ? 

Mr. Kintner. That is correct. Our jurisdiction i is solely i in the field 
of interstate commerce. 

Mr. Dotirncer. Wait a minute. If that product is manufactured 
outside the State and sold to him, and he doesn’t advertise it locally, 
he still doesn’t have anything. 

Mr. Krintner. It goes over from the manufacturer who ships into 
the State. 

Mr. Doriicer. And goes from him to the sources of distribution. 

Mr. Kintner. We could prevent him from deceptively or mislead 
ingly advertising his product, but the deception usually arises, not 
on the part of his product, but when he discloses what he sells. 

Mr. Dotirncer. You would have the jurisdiction over the manu- 
facturer and local enforcement authorities would have jurisdiction 
over the retailer. 

Mr. Krntner. That is correct, but the retailer may secure an article 
properly labeled and concerning which there is no deception whatso- 
ever, but when he puts that product on his shelves and then sells 
it to the consumer he may remove a label and the consumer quite 
properly assumes that this is a new product. That is a great problem. 

Mr. Dortrncer. We had that in New York recently with the tele- 
vision racket, the tubes, getting seconds and selling them as new 
products. 

Mr. Kintner. Yes, sir. The retailer knows very well that he is 
getting a reused product, and the product is undoubtedly labeled as 
such by the manufacturer, but when the unscrupulous retailer resells 
it he removes the label and his clerks orally tell the customer “this 
is a new tube so much less than my competitors will sell you television 
tubes.” That is the probem primarily of the protection of the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. Macx. In most cases on the retail level it would be outside the 
jurisdiction of the Commission, whether it was cotton or television 
tubes or what not ? 

Mr. Kintner. We sometimes are able to, in fringe areas secure 
jurisdiction over local situations because of unusual circumstances 
with respect to that situation, but in the main we are unable to reach 
a purely local situation except, of course, with respect to the provisions 
of the Fur, Wool and Flammable Fabrics Act, where Congress has 
specifically granted us authority to follow the products from the m: mnu- 
facturer right down to the retail stores and that is because of special 
circumstances which existed in the handling of that product. 

Mr. Mack. That is a very important point and I am glad you 
expanded on that. 

I wanted to ask about your statement concerning 5605, which had 
to do with the Wool Products Labeling Act, the first page. You 
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mentioned that the present bill, “would result in wiping out the value 
of the very substantial expenditures over a period of more than 15 
years.” I understand that this was one of the principal points of 
objec tion, as far as the Commission is concerned, and I just wanted to 
inquire this morning exactly what problem would be presented there. 

Mr. Kinrner. Well, the ‘problem presented by H. R. 5605 is that 
the bill would wipe out, if we understand it, the Wool Products 
Labeling Act. 

Mr. Mack. May I expand a little bit on my question and ask you 
whether or not H. R. 469 would affect some of your outstanding 
orders ¢ 

Mr. Kintrner. It would not. The approach is different in 469, 
the Wool Products Labeling Act is not repealed by 469 whereas it 
would be repealed by 5605. 

Mr. Mack. It would not have any effect on any of the orders 
presently issued, then ? 

Mr. Kintner. The first bill, 469, would not affect any of the out- 
standing cease-and-desist orders with respect to labeling of wool 
products. 

Mr. Mack. I understand that, but you could also have orders out- 
standing in your jurisdiction under the Federal Trade Commission 
Act? 

Mr. Kintner. That is correct. 

Mr. Mack. That would have no effect on those orders; is that cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. Kintner. There are certain areas where there might be an 
effect upon outstanding Commission orders. The one that comes to 
our mind is with respect to orders involving rayon products. 

Mr. Mack. Then, would you elaborate a little more on the effect 
of 5605 as far as your outstanding orders is concerned ? 

Mr. Kintner. If the provisions of the Wool Products Labeling 
Act were written into 5605, the precedent of the Commission’s 
outstanding cease-and-desist orders in that field would remain: but 
unless the provisions are substantially the same provisions that 
currently exist, and are written into 5605, then the outst anding cease- 
and-desist orders would have little or no precedent value in the 
enforcement of 5605 as presently drafted. 

This is an experience based upon 15 years of enforcement of the 
act, cataloging of the various practices, illegal practices in the wool 
field, and we feel that this cataloging, this precedent, this body of 
precedent, is of great value, not only to businessmen in the field, but 
to the consumers, and we would dislike to see that precedent aban- 
doned. We have a considerable investment of money in the case- 
work that has gone on with respect to the Wool Products Labeling 
Act. 

Mr. Mack. In other words, you had rather see H. R. 469 amended 
to conform with the—or carry out the—same provisions as the Wool 
Products Labeling Act, rather than to change the section. 

Mr. Kintnerr. Mr. Chairman, our understanding is that as currently 
drafted 469 would have any effect upon the W ool Products Labeling 
Act, that that act would remain as it is. 

Mr. Mack. That is true. 

Mr. Krntner. And not be repealed. 
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Mr. Mack. That is true. 

Mr. Kintner. And I believe that our preference at the Commis- 
sion would be to have the Wool Products Labeling Act remain on the 
books as it is presently drafted and to have other legislation covering 
other fabrics. 

Mr. Mack. Now, you presently have under your jurisdiction the 
Wool Products Labeling Act, the Fur Labeling Act, the flammable 
fabrics bill or act, and now we are going to have a textile labeling 
bill, at least we have it under colnaillded tide, So, you are going to 
have four different acts to enforce rather than any standard ap- 
proach to the problem. It would seem to me that it would be 
simpler to have a more limited number of acts or standardization 
of the requirements, as far as the enforcement is concerned. 

Mr. Kintner. The fact that there would be four different acts 
would not bother us so much, if in principle there is consistency 
between the various acts and consistency in the approach. Then 
too, the Fur Act and the Flammable Fabrics Act are in no way re- 
lated to the proposed legislation, nor would they be affected by it. 

Mr. Mack. Now, presently the Wool Products Labeling Act re- 
quires the labeling of reused and reprocessed wool. It seems to me 
that on the basis of the statement. you just made, that we should have 
the same requirement in H. R. 469. 

Mr. Kintner. We haven’t had brought to our attention the fact 
that a problem, a serious problem, exists with respect to the relabel- 
ing of the manmade fabrics and their reuse. This is a problem which 
should be—concerning which, inquiry should be made of the manu- 
facturers of the manmade fabrics. We can only judge on the basis 
of complaints that are filed with us by the public and we have not 
had, as I understand it, any considerable number of complaints con- 
cerning the reusing or the reclaiming of the manmade fabrics, but it 

is a subject which this committee should make, or upon which this 
committee should make diligent inquiry. 

Mr. Mack. Since you are very familiar with the requirements of 
the Wool Labeling Act, I thought you would also have been ac- 
quainted with the problem in the case of textiles. 

Mr. Krytner. We believe that it would probably be desirable to 
carry over the same approach into the field of the other fabrics. 

Mr. Bramer. Mr. Chairman, if you would yield, I would like to 
ask a question in that connection ? 

Do you anticipate that you could carry on the requirements of this 
particular bill, if it were enacted, with your present staff? 

Mr. Krntner. No, sir. I would judge that enforcement of the cur- 
rent act, the current bill, if enacted by the Congress, would require 
something on the order of a minimum of $150,000 to $200,000 per 
vear. We currently spend—— 

Mr. Beamer. Salaries and expenses? 

Mr. Kintner. Yes, sir. That is total expense. 

We currently spend about $328,000 for the enforcement of the Wool, 
Fur, and Flammable Fabrics Act, and I would estimate that Congress 
would need to appropriate a minimum of $150,000. 

Mr. Beamer. More? 

Mr. Kintner. More, if this legislation passes. 

Mr. Mack. And that is in the case of either bill? 

Mr. Kirntner. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Mack. The cost would be roughly the same, 

Mr. Kintner. The problem is that of covering a large number of 
new fabrics, and I think that this committee would be justified in 
anticipating that the number of new fabrics will increase in the 
future and that creates an increasing enforcement problem. 

We could, of course, engage in a considerable amount of additional 
enforcement, simply because we have an existing organization and 
yersonnel trained to this type of enforcement. The expense of new 
lodlotion would not be nearly so great as it would be had we not 
had the previous experience and have on hand a staff which is cur- 
rently enforcing like legislation. 

As a matter of fact, the same people enforce the three labeling acts 
under Mr. Hannah’s jurisdiction. The approach is quite similar. 

The techniques are somewhat similar. 

Mr. Beamer. That is the reason I asked the question, because I was 
thinking about the enforcement problem at the same time— 

Mr. Kinrner. With the same staff. 

Mr. Beamer. The same staff ? 

Mr. Kintner. The same staff would enforce the new legislation but 
without an increase in the staff I am afraid that there would be many 
more violations of the current bills than is true today. and certainly 
many violations that could not be detected if our staff were required to 
enforce new legislation. This pending legislation covers a poten- 
tially vast field and we would be remiss in our duty to Congress if we 
did not frankly state that some additional appropriation would be 
necessary in order to adequately enforce the pending legislation, in 
order to continue to adequately enforce our other legislation. 

Mr. Beamer. If I might ask, in the experience of the Commission, 
has it been necessary to increase the staff when the other bills were 
added? You had first the Wool Labeling and the Flammable Fabrics 
and Fur Labeling Act. Has it been necessary to increase the staff 
as additional bills were enacted ? 

Mr. Kintner. Some increase was necessary in connection with the 
fur labeling bill, although, as I recall, for perhaps 2 or 3 years, the 
Congress did not give us the money to enforce the fur labeling bill, 
but so many complaints arose that the Commission was not adequately 
enforcing that legislation, and the Congress appropriated some addi- 
tional money for enforcement of the legislation, and we were able to 
take more actions in'the field and to enforce the act much better than 
had been the case before. 

Mr. Beamer. After the bill has been in effect a certain number of 
years, do you find you have as much requirements for enforcement or 
inspection as you had when it was originally placed on the statute 
books? I am wondering if it is necessary to continue with a large 
force over the years, or just for a sufficient number of years until the 
public becomes accustomed to it and realizes it is a requirement ? 

Mr. Kinrner. I would say that continuing surveillance is necessary, 
that once the business community finds that the Commission has let 
down in its effort or has cut down in its inspections, the violations 
that originally resulted in the passage of the legislation again occur. 
Some of these gentlemen, and they are by all odds a very small 
minority, persist in practices which are detrimental to the public, 
and that is part of human nature, and I am sure that human nature 
will not change in that respect. 
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Mr. Avery. Mr. Chairman, just a short question. 

How do these field inspections work? Do you have experts to 
make a visual analysis of the products or do they have to bring sus- 
picious samples into rather complicated laboratories on that? 

Mr. Kintner. I will ask Mr. Hannah to reply. 

Mr. Avery. We don’t want to consume a lot of time. 

Mr. Hannan. We have a staff of investigators, Mr. Congressman, 
who police the requirements. They are semiexperts or experts in 
this particular field under the Wool Act and the Fur Act and the 
Flammable Fabrics Act. Whenever they physically examine the 
products for labeling, they are so equipped that they can suspicion a 
misbranding merely by looking at the products; and also, of course, 
they can pick up leads from other avenues, such as very, very low 
price, for example, on cashmere products, and they would know, and 
if there is any doubt in their minds they would pick up samples. 
We have a small one-man screening laboratory that we use to deter- 
mine whether or not there is really any basis for the suspicion. If 
there is, we go ahead and make a full-scale investigation to see what the 
violation is. 

Mr. Avery. Do you ever make any inspections except on com- 
plaints? Are you continually policing and making spot checks? 

Mr. Hannan. Most of our cases are brought on complaints arising 
out of our own inspections. We do have quite a few complaints from 
competitors and the like, and the public; but most of our cases arise 
as a result of our own inspection work. 

Mr. Kintner. We do have, as I understand it, an inspection pro- 
gram, quite apart from the complaints received from the public and 
from competitors. We have stationed, in each of our field offices 
throughout the country, investigators attached to this Division of 
Wool and Fur and Flammable Fabrics Labeling. 

Mr. Hannan. I might say, to the committee, that this particular 
type of legislation, consumer legislation, is practically worthless 
simply as another statute on the books; unless it is policed, it will be 
forgotten in short order. 

Mr. Kintner. I know of no area in the Commission where greater 
good is done with less money than in the enforcement of these 3 
statutes, with the approximate $328,000 which Congress gives us to 
enforce these statutes. The protection to the American consumer is 
very great, and, in fact, all out of proportion to the relatively small 
amount of money spent for that purpose. 

Mr. Mack. I think that is a very fine thing. However, Congress 
is constantly confronted with the question of economy in Government 
and we must also consider the additional costs by the passage of cer- 
tain legislation here. 

Personally, I feel that the Commission has done a very effective 
job, particularly in enforcing the provisions of the Fur Labeling Act. 

Mr. Kintner. Mr. Chairman, we are well aware of the necessity 
for economy, and we hear it from Congress every day. 

As a bit of special pleading, I might point out to the committee 
that the Federal Trade Commission today is somewhat unique among 
Government agencies in that it has very few more employees than 
it had about 40 years ago, and this, in the face of many more laws 
assigned to the Commission to enforce, and in the face of an eeonomy 
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that has multiplied many, many times since the 40-year period began. 

Mr. Mack. The committee was very impressed with your statement 
before the full committee in that regard earlier this year. 

We have with us today both of the s sponsors, and we are very happy 
that they are here, Mr. O’Brien of New York, and Mr. Smith of 
Mississippi. My colleague, Mr. O’Brien, has been very much inter- 
ested in the bill that he is sponsoring. There is one thing he is 
particularly interested in. That is the requirement for foreign prod- 
ucts being imported into this country. What requirements are there 
presently for defining the content of the materials which would come 
in, in respect to wool , 

Mr. Hannan. The Wool Labeling Act covers imported wool prod- 
ucts in the same manner as it does products marketed within the 
United States. 

Mr. Mack. What jurisdiction do you have over manufacturers in 
foreign countries? 

Mr. Hannan. Of course, we can’t reach them with process, Mr. 
Congressman; but we do, under the Wool Labeling Act, have juris- 
diction over the goods themselves. We can get them in “in rem” or 
seizure proceedings. That might be another additional point that 
Mr. Kintner failed to bring out—in instances, where we are unable 
to bring actions “in personam,” we might be able to proceed directly 
against the goods themselves, as they enter the country; also, we 
would have jurisdiction against the importer of the goods. 

Mr. Kinrner. Tr anslated i in practical terms, Mr. Hannah is testi- 
fying that if you can seize the goods coming from abroad, you may 
be able to effect the necessary amount of enfore rement. As a mi itter 
of fact, while we have no jurisdiction over foreign businessmen, the 
minute they a woes in competition with American businessmen, 
we have other ways of securing jurisdiction over their operation in 
America. 

Mr. Mack. How do you go about keeping someone from exporting 
reprocessed wool to Engl: ind or some other country and then keeping 
that from coming back in under the pretense that it is new wool ? 

Mr. Kinrner. Our inspection at this end of the transaction would 
disclose whether or not the product is improperly labeled. 

Mr. Mack. There seems to be slight difference of opinion on that. 

Mr. Kryrner. I am not testifying that there are not violations of 
the law through that medium. I would suspect probably there are 

Mr. Hannan. With respect to imported wool products, Mr. Con- 
gressman, we do, from time to time, sample them the same as we do 
products manufactured locally. Now, I think I realize the problem 
which you are pointing out—the difficulty in distinguishing reclaimed 
wool from some of the other fibers which can be classified as wool. 

In this country, we primarily use the record required to be kept by 
manufacturers to prove our cases. We do, however, and it is possible 
to get a very good picture from microscopic examination as to 
whether or not the fibers have been reclaimed. 

Mr. Mack. Is it is not correct that the only way you can tell is by the 
dye in the fiber ? 

Mr. Hannan. No, sir. There are various other ways. Primarily, 
it is a microscopic examination of the fiber. A wool fiber contains, 
as you gentlemen probably know, hundreds or thousands of small 
scales up and down the fiber and because of its construction, this is 
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one of the things that gives wool its important characteristic of 
resiliency or makes it spring back when bent out of shape. Now, 
these fibers wear, break, bend, etc., under use and reclaiming which 
becomes apparent under the microscope and it is easy to distinguish 
or sustain our suspicions at the least presence of reclaimed fiber in 
the product. 

Mr. Mack. Are you talking about reused or reprocessed ? 

Mr. Hannan. Reused, shoddy mostly. 

Mr. Mack. There have been some ver y strong statements made con- 
cerning reprocessed wool, to the effect that experts have extreme diffi- 
culty in determining it. 

Mr. Hannan. T hey do have difficulty, Mr. Congressman, but it is 
not impossible. I am told by one of the foremost scientists in the 
country that it is possible, and he will express an opinion on it as an 
expert. 

Mr. Mack. Well, this scientist that you refer to would state, I pre- 
sume, that he could determine in all cases whether the wool was re- 
processed, if this was passed into law ? 

Mr. Hannan. He has told me that he would, as an expert, give 
his expert opinion that a product contained these broken and damaged 
fibers which would be indicative of reclaimed wool. 

Mr. Mack. Is this scientist or expert employed by the Federal 
Trade Commission ? 

Mr. Hannan. No, sir; we couldn’t afford him. 

Mr. Mack. Then I get the inference from your statement that it is 
possible for reprocessed wool to be imported into this country —and 
perhaps even labeled that way—and pass your inspection or your in- 
spectors without being detected in some instances ? 

Mr. Hannan. There is a possibility of some of it getting by. We 
don’t know of any instance in which it has. We primarily, in those 
circumstances, must depend upon a competitor calling a suspicious 
situation to our attention, and then, we make a very thorough investi- 
gation of that situation. 

Mr. Kinrner. You raised the most difficult problem under the Wool 
Act, Mr. Chairman—your question on this particular problem. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much, Mr. Kintner. We appreciate 
your statement this morning and we appreciate the time that you 
have spent with the committee. 

Mr. Kinter. May I say, sir, that on behalf of myself and the two 
gentlemen who accomp: anied me, that we apprec iate very much your 
courtesy in this hearing and that the Commission has alws ays appreci- 
ated the courtesy and understanding of this committee. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kinrner. It has been a matter of considerable satisfaction 
to the Commisison to know that here in this committee it has many 
friends and much understanding of its problems. 

Mr. Mack. Well, this committee has the same feeling toward the 
Commission, and we are rather proud of our former colleagues, now 
serving on the Commission. 

Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Kinter. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Is Mr. Bernard Schapiro here to testify ? 

(No response. ) 
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Mr. Mack. We have a representative of the National Retail Fur- 
niture Association who will testify this morning. I think there has 
been an agreement reached among these Furniture Associations for 
Mr. Derek Brooks to testify. 

Mr. Brooks. 


STATEMENT OF DEREK BROOKS, MANAGER, WASHINGTON OFFICE, 
NATIONAL RETAIL FURNITURE ASSOCIATION 





Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Brooks, if I might interrupt you. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Are you testifying for all of the group, or will the 
other representatives testify subsequently ? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir, I am going to testify only for the National 
Retail Furniture Assocation. The other gentlemen would like to 
follow me. They are all from out of town, and if you have problem 
of time, Mr. Chairman, I could present just a summary of our state- 
ment here, if that would be of any assistance to you in connection with 
the appearances of the representatives of other associations in the 
furniture industry who have come from out of the city—if that would 
be helpful to you. 

Mr. Mack. It was my understanding that one detailed statement 
was going to be made and then a supplemental statement would be 
made. However, if you would like to submit your statement and then 
comment on it, or read your statement, it is all right. 

Mr. Brooks. I would like to read the statement, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Derek Brooks. I am manager of the Washington office 
of the National Retail Furniture Assocation. I am appearing here 
in place of Mr. Robert E. Carter of the Hub Furniture Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, who is chairman of our governmental affairs committee, 
and who is unavoidably absent. 

He has directed me to present this, his statement, to you. 

This statement is submitted on behalf of the 8,500 furniture and 
homefurnishing stores represented by the National Retail Furniture 
Association. 

The association was founded in 1921. Annual sales of NRFA 
members account for about 85 percent of the homefurnishings stores 
sales, 

Mail order houses, department stores, contract and hotel equipment 
outlets do a substantial additional amount of business. 

The association recommends that exemption from the provisions 
of H. R. 469, H. R. 5605, and H. R. 6524 should be granted for up- 
holstery fabrics, draperies, and carpets, rugs, and mats. 

The bases of the NRF A request for an exemption are as follows: 

First. Upholstery, carpets, rugs, and mats are now specifically 
exempted from labeling requirements under the Wool Products Label- 
ing Act. H. R. 5605, H. R. 6524, and H. R. 469 would nullify this 
exemption. ’ 

Second. Compliance with the proposed laws would impose an 
unreasonable administrative burden and hardship on furniture and 
homefurnishings retailers. 

Third. The legislative history of these proposals shows that the 
hills are designed to deal with the problems encountered in advertising 
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and selling, laundering, cleaning, and ironing items of wearing 
apparel, garments, clothing, household linens, sheets, pillow cases, 
and so forth. Merchandise in these classifications presents problems 
quite different from furniture. 

We question whether this legislation was drawn to deal with prob- 
lems encountered in the furniture business. 

Fourth. The retail furniture trade, through NRFA, has been 
taking part in a voluntary industry program designed to obtain for 
consumers satisfactory performance of upholstery and drapery 
fabrics. The proposed legislation cuts across this voluntary industry 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to elaborate on each of the points now. 

(1) Conflict with Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939: The 
Federal Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939, Public Law 850, 76th 
Congress, section 14, reads: “None of the provisions of this act shall 
be construced to apply to the manufacture, delivery for shipment, 
shipping, selling, or offering for sale any carpets, rugs, mats, or 
upholstery, nor to any person manufacturing, delivering for shipment, 
shipping, selling, or offering for sale any carpets, rugs, mats, or 
upholstery. 

The effect of this section is that upholstered furniture does not have 
to be labeled under the Federal Wood Products Labeling Act of 1939. 

If any of the bills become law, as they now read, the effect would be 
to nullify the previous action of Congress set out in the section 14 
quoted above. 

(2) Compliance would cause unreasonable hardship: The bills 
would penalize the honest retail furniture merchant, subject him to 
hardship, and impose on him a heavy legal burden and responsibility. 
He would be faced with tremendous problems in keeping samples on 
cut-order goods labeled. He would be exposed to expense to see that 
the labels are properly attached to all upholstered furniture. It 
would be difficult for him to maintain and explain these labels on the 
sales floor and would eliminate the majority of the custom ordered 
upholstery business. Manufacturers could not be responsible for the 
fabric or content of material supplied by the retailer for completion 
of custom orders. This represents, for many furniture retailers, more 
than 50 percent of their upholstery business in the above-medium 
type merchandise. 

The brunt of these bills will fall on the back of furniture retailers, 
because of the multiplicity of sources with which they deal. The 
problem of preserving identification tags describing the fiber content 
on the top of a footstool, or the upholstery on a boudoir bench serves 
to illustrate the type of administrative burden which would be 
thrown on the furniture retailer. 

One of the problems for furniture retailers is that if the tags are 
pulled off merely in the usual handling of furniture there would be 
nothing to show what the fiber content of the fabrics are. Retail 
furniture stores would be held responsible then for portrayal of in- 
formation beyond their own power to secure. They would be exposed 
to the risk of being accused of mislabeling on furniture which they 
do not themselves manufacture. 

Because a furniture retailer obtains his merchandise from a multi- 
plicity of sources, his cost of keeping track of the fiber content of 
each fabric used would be proportionately a much heavier burden for 
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him than for a manufacturer. The variety of fabrics which may 
be on furniture in his store could be enormous, yet each one would 
involve its own separate labeling expense and recordkeeping. 

(3) The legislation is based on problems of the textile trades, not 
the furniture trade: The furniture retailer is not primarily selling 
fabrics. He is selling furniture, and fabric is incidental to the fur- 
niture business. 

The furniture industry markets products which are not in competi- 
tion with retailing of wearing apparel, blankets, sheets, towels, pil- 
lowcases, clothing. Furniture distribution follows the channels of 
the homefurnishings industries, not the textile industry. Yet it 
would appear from ‘the legislative history of these proposals that they 
have been drawn with the problems of wearing apparel and house- 
hold linen in mind, and without regard for the actual conditions 
existing in the retail furniture trade. 

The whole concept of the proposed legislation appears to be in 
terms of problems involved in laundering, washing, drying, ironing, 
and the treatment ordinarily given to clothing and household linens. 


Evidence of this is indics ated in the following testimony in 1956, 
by one witness who says 


This lack of knowledge is particularly serious to the economy of the country 
because of unnecessary waste and damage to textiles through careless usage in- 
cluding washing and ironing, simply as a result of lack of knowledge on the 
part of the consumer that a low melting synthetic fiber is present in sufficient 
quantities to make it heat sensitive to a hot iron, or that one or another of 
the fibers present in the fabric may be damaged by exposure to commercial 
laundry bleach or some other common destructive element. 

It is contended that such a statement would not have been written 
if the witness had upholstered furniture in mind. 

(4) Upholstery fabrics performance standards are the way to pro- 
tect consumers: It is the considered opinion of NRFA that manda- 
tory labeling of upholstery fabrics, draperies, carpets, rugs, is not the 
correct. approach to the objective of protecting consumers. To hel 
consumers obtain satisfaction from purchases of upholstered furni- 
ture, and so forth, the following comments are offered, based on the 
knowledge and experience of NRFA members: 

A. The way to protect the consumer and buyer i is by the develop- 
ment of textile performance standards, particularly with reference 
to upholstery and drapery fabrics, and floor coverings. 

B. Mere disclosure of fiber content does not give : the consumer the 
necessary amount of information regarding the quality of the fabric 
or the performance than can be expected. 

C. It is the proper construction and finish of the fabric, and its 
quality, rather than the relative quantity of the fibers used that con- 
tribute to satisfactory performance. 

D. Consumers cannot determine the performance ability of fabrics 
from mere disclosure of the relative quantities of each ‘fiber. 

E. Emphasis on relative quantities of fibers in fabrics alone tends 
to deceive consumers into thinking this is what is important in judging 
what performance can be expected from a fabric. 

F. The choice of the right fabric is far more than just selecting 
the right proportion of fibers by weight. 

G. Minimum performance standards such as those developed by the 
National Association of Furniture Manufacturers and the Upholstery 
and Drapery Fabric Manufacturers Association offer a realistic ap- 
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roach to the problem. These standards deal with the question of: 
ieveeniess of color, uniformity of color, colorfastness to sunlight, tear 
strength, break strength, fuzzir g, and stretching. 

All of these factors are of equal importance to the question of fiber 
content by weight. 

We respectfully urge the committee to adopt the necessary amend- 
ments to H. R. 469, H. R. 5605, and H. R. 6524 which would have the 
effect of exempting upholstery fabrics, draperies, carpets, rugs and 
mats from the provisions of these bills. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present the views of the National 
Retail Furniture Association to the committee. 

I might add this, Mr. Chairman, that the gentlemen representing 
the other associations in the furniture industry who are here, are pre- 
pared to collaborate on some of the more technical points which I just 
touched on here. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much. We will try to hear the testi- 
mony of all of your associates who are here today. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Dollinger? 

Mr. Douirncer. Yes. 

You speak of the difficulty in labeling some of the products. Asa 
matter of fact, isn’t there a labeling process now in existence with 
respect to upholstery that you stuff in the back, and things like that, 
don’t you have a labeling requirement ? 

Mr. Brooxs. There are State bedding laws. 

Mr. Dotirncer. That’s what I mean. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Mr. Doturncer. That is just a State law, is that it? 

Mr. Brooxs. There are State laws; yes. 

Mr. DotiinGer. Does that impose a mardahip upon the retailer or 
manufacturer to comply with that requirement ? 

Mr. Brooks. I can’t speak directly to that point for the manufac- 
turer. The responsibility for the initial landing rests primarily on 
the manufacturer and I believe one of the witnesses who will follow 
will explain what is involved for them in the multiplicity of the State 
laws, State bedding laws. 

Mr. Dotiincer. Your industry does not manufacture the fabrics 
that go into upholstery, they are manufactured by another source; 
isn’t that so ? 

Mr. Brooks. The retailer does not manufacture. 

Mr. Dotiincer. And your line is specifically what 

Mr. Brooks. We are the retailers. 

Mr. Doturncer. Retail furniture association ? 

Mr. Brooks. We are retailers of furniture. 

Mr. Dotiincer. It would not be a hardship upon your part if such 
legislation were enacted because it would be a direct burden on the 
part of the manufacturer who would sell you these articles to label 
the thing properly, the person who would sell the upholstery fabric 
would have to label each fabric as he sells it; am I right in that 
interpretation ? 

I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; so I understand. 

Mr. Doriineer. How difficult would it be for the retail furniture 
man himself? Wouldn’t he be in better position to be able to sell to 
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the public articles of furniture which are properly labeled, so that the 
consumer would know when he went into a store that he was getting 
what he wanted, and he wanted certain representations of the manu- 
facturer who sold the retail man, and he would have it properly 
labeled and he wouldn’t have to guess and he wouldn’t have to hem 
and haw, he would know he was buying something, and not a pig in 
a poke. 

Mr. Brooks. I believe part of the difficulty arises, Congressman, 
because upholstered furniture, to a large extent, is a custom business, 
and fabrics are ordered to be put on “the furniture at the time the 
furniture is ordered. 

Mr. Doturncer. Exactly. 

And the person who makes the furniture on order buys from the 
manufacturer, who would have to label it properly if this law were 
enacted, so it would not be a hardship on that person who manufac- 
tured the furniture; he would have a properly labeled fabric which 
he could make up into the furniture. 

Mr. Brooxs. As I understand the bills, there is a responsibility on 
the retailer to see that the labeling is maintained, and a responsi- 
bility with respect to his advertising. 

Mr. Doutrcer. But if he were buying this thing from a reputable 
manufacturer, he wouldn’t have any worries. This might be designed 
to prevent the ret tailer from buying goods from people he doesn’t have 
have any confidence in. 

Mr. Brooks. It seems to me, Mr. Congressman, that if he is buying 
from a multiplicity of sources, he ¢ -annot depend only on the iabel 
that is attached to the furniture, he is going to have to make records. 

Furniture is an item which goes through a considerable amount of 
moving around, and I have been told by one of our members that the 
problem of keeping labels now on furniture, in the course of moving 
furniture around, is one of the biggest headaches in this field, and to 
rely solely on the information that comes on the label without main- 
taining the same information on office records might very quickly 
leave him in a position where he no longer knew what the content was. 

Mr. Dotiincer. I can appreciate that. 

The objection might be run into in buying a lot of remnants and 
putting them together; wouldn’t that be so! 

Mr. Brooxs. I think that might be one. 

Mr. Dotirncer. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. I wanted to ask about the performance basis for label- 
ing, as you have suggested in here. 

Would not that be quite an ordeal to determine the labeling on the 
basis of performance of the material ? 

Mr. Brooks. I think, if I understand your question correctly, Mr. 
Chairman, that the difficulty will be in originally selecting fabrics 
which have some performance standards. That does involve a great 
deal of technical knowledge, and technical planning, to select fabrics 
and design fabrics which meet certain performance standards. 

Mr. Mack. Under 4 (a), the way to protect the consumer is by the 
development of technical performance standards. You don’t have 
reference to labeling on the basis of performance; do you? 

Mr. Brooxs. That point was not directed particularly at labeling. 
I think, as a general statement, I can say we do not feel that labeling 
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is, in itself, the solution to the problem of protecting consumers, so 
that when fabric is bought it gives a satisfactory performance over a 
period of years. There is much more to it than labeling. 

Mr. Mack. I thought you were suggesting that if it is necessary to 
have labeling, that you should have a performance standard rather 
than percentage standard or predominance. 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir; that was not our intention. 

Mr. Mack. I have no further questions. 

Thank you very kindly, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Is Mr. John M. Snow present, of the National Associ- 
ation of Furniture Manufacturers ? 

Mr. Snow. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. SNOW, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Snow. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
John M. Snow, executive vice president of the National Association 
of Furniture Manufacturers. 

We represent a very broad cross-section of the furniture industry, 
and I think it is safe to say that we represent manufacturers from the 
largest in the industry down to the smallest. 

I amagine that many people talk about small business here in Wash- 
ington. I do not know of any industry that is more typical of truly 
small business than the furniture industry. 

Furniture is manufactured, as far as we can tell from Government 
reports, in about 46 out of 48 states. 

In 1953, just to give you an indication of the smallness of our in- 
dustry, 150 companies only did a million or more dollars a year in 
upholstered fabrics; 471 did from $200,000 to $1 million; 404 did un- 
der $200,000 a year. 

That gives you a total of 1,025 manufacturers that are indicated as 
doing upholstering, furniture manufacturing, and we are certain that 
there is a large multitude of others which the Government has not 
been able to reach in its tabulation because there are so many small 
one-man upholstery shops scattered throughout the country. 

The industry actually has, as far as we can tell, about 3,000 manu- 
facturers that might legitimately be called furniture manufacturers. 
Their 1956 volume was aproximately estimated at $2,800,000,000, but 
as the figure I gave before would indicate, about 85 percent of the up- 
holstery manufacturers do less than $1 million a year in volume. 

As a consequence, there are small companies operating with a lim- 
ited number of employees and confronted with a multitude of prob- 
lems now in taking care of their business. They, frankly, are not 
looking for added work which will not produce for the customer 
what the proponents of this legislation feel that it will do insofar as 
upholstery fabrics are concerned. 

We raise no quarrel with the purpose of the legislation, insofar as 
the other products that might be included on it. We do question the 
validity and use of the legislation insofar as the outer coverings of 
furniture are concerned. 

As I mentioned before, there are an unknown number of smailer 
upholstery manufacturers and reupholstery manufacturers who evi- 
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dently would not be subject to the effect of this act, if I interpret cor- 
rectly the comments made by the Federal Trade Commission people 
who were on here earlier. 

I think we might point out, too, that quite a large number of the 
major stores in the country buy very heavily from a manufacturer 
who is right within their own State. They, too, would not be sub- 
jected to the effects of this act. 

We feel that the proposed legislation would impose a very costly 
time-consuming and difficult tagging operation on small business and 
would raise the cost of the product to the consumer, and the raise in 
cost would not be relative, in our opinion, to the value that the con- 
sumer would derive from the knowledge which he would obtain 
through the proposed tagging of the furniture. 

Several years ago our industry became interested in the problem 
of upholstered fabrics. With the advent of TV and the modern 
home, it became apparent that upholstered fabrics were being used 
many, many more times than they were years ago when the living 
room was known as the parlor, and it was somewhat of a sacred place 
and there was not a great deal of usage put to the upholstered furni- 
ture there. 

Now, that was approximately 214 years ago when we made a survey 
among all of the leading uholstery manufacturers as to the types of 
complaints which they were receiving from the retail field and the 
consumers relating to upholstered furniture. 

We asked them to rate those complaints in the order of the impor- 
tance in which they were receiving them. Our surveys showed the 
first problem was wear and fuzzing; the second was the lack of uni- 
formity in color; third was in fading; the fourth was in streaking, 
and the fifth was in stretching. 

We do not feel that this law would in any way meet those problems 
insofar as the consume is concerned. 

We do feel that performance standards would develop information 
that would be helpful. One of the manufacturers in our industry 
who has been doing a lot of work in the field of testing told me a while 
ago that as a result of the testing process they eliminated 30 percent 
of the fabrics that were being offered to them. 

I don’t think it was the intention in proposing the possibility of 
performance standards that this would be a substitute for labeling, but 
our thinking was that the shoddy fabric or fabrics that would not 
stand up under normal consumer usage would be eliminated at the 
manufacturer’s level before it ever got down to the consumer’s level. 

We have carried on this work in conjunction with the Upholstery 
and Drapery Fabric Manufacturers Association and we expect to con- 
tinue our work until we have reached what we feel is a very broad 
cross-section of the problem and the standards that are needed. 

We plan, too, as we make more progress, to review these standards 
that are being developed with the American Standards Association 
and ask them to promulgate them, insofar as their normal operation 
is concerned. 

We feel that there is much more of a problem insofar as the con- 
sumer is concerned, in their lack of knowledge of the construction of a 
fabric that is used to upholster furniture. There are multitudes of 
construction that can be made, and it is that that will determine the 
usability of a fabric, rather than necessarily its textile fiber content. 
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As was mentioned before, the upholstery furniture industry is 
pretty much of a custom-made product. A specific suite of furniture 
is made specifically to order from a retailer who has already sold that 
particular suite to a consumer. It is not generally mass-produced. 
It does not have the same, perhaps, ease of labeling which might come 
out of mass-produced products such as you will find in the things that 
consumers wear. 

We know, from a survey among manufacturers, that there are a 
staggering number of fabrics and colors that are used by even the 
most normal-sized manufacturers. One manufacturer, as a matter of 
fact, reported that he had as high as 2,000 different patterns and color 
combinations, and I think that. you could appreciate that this would 
present pretty much of a staggering, costly problem if he has to label 
each one with its textile content w hen, in our opinion, that informa 
tion would not do for the consumer what our survey indicates she 
wants to know. She wants to know how the fabric will wear. 

Very basically, a consumer, it seems to us, picks a fabric because of 
the way it looks, and frequently furniture is not sold because a 
merchant does not have a fabric which appeals, designwise, to the 
consumer. We don’t believe that the heavy emphasis is on the fiber 
side of it. We don’t believe that the quality of a fabric is determined 
by the fiber content. 

The proposed legislation, in our opinion, might be very close to 
impossible for the furniture manufacturer to comply with. We have 
no way of knowing the amount of furniture that could be sold outside 
the scope of the law, in view of the fact that it is made within a State 
or sold within a State, but a guess we made a while ago was, perhaps, 
it could be as high as 75 percent. 

We feel, too, that our position is relatively no different than the 
automobile industry, which is not included in the intent of this legisla- 
tion. The consumer is buying a tremendous amount of fabric through 
the purchase of an automobile and does not have, according to the 
legislation as I see it, any possibility of fiber identification labeling 
through the car they purchase. 

Much furniture could be made and sold within a State and not have 
to meet the laws, as I said before, so it looks as though if you did 
enact this legislation you would be doing it to affect a relatively 
smaller amount of furniture sold, and you would be imposing a 
competitive hardship on some manufacturers as against other manu- 
facturers. 

A while back I discussed this legislation with some of the top people 
in the National Retail Dry Goods Association who, as I understand 
it, are among some of the people who have already voiced their sup- 
port of it. They have indicated to me that the work we are doing 
in the field of performance standards is a very valid and worthwhile 
program. 

They have indicated, too, that they feel that the complications of 
furniture fabrics and the construction problem should entitle us to 
some favorable consideration insofar as furniture fabrics being ex- 
empted from the act. i 

We have talked, too, to the Mail Order Association, which has 
indicated favor with the bill in its general broad purposes. They 
have commended us, too, for the standards work that we are doing, 
and have encouraged us to go on and do a much broader job. 
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We, therefore, respectfully ask the committee to give favorable con- 
sideration to exempting furniture fabrics from the intention of this 
act. 

I am not presenting myself here today as a technically trained 
person in fabrics. I have with me Mr. Edward Fricker, who is the 
chief fabrics buyer for the Trailer Manufacturing Co. Mr. Fricker 
probably buys more upholstery of furniture fabrics than any other 
individual in our industry. 

I will be happy to answer any questions you care to put to me. 
I would say, though, that my presentation is, in a way, coupled with 
his, since he can show you from a technical point of view the com- 
plication of construction, and he can show you that with specifie 
samples that fiber identification does not in any way answer the prob- 
lems that we learned from our surveys that the consumers are con- 
cerned with, as far as fabrics are concerned, that is. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here, and our association will be 
very happy to work with your committee in any way that would be 
helpful. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Fricker, would you like to testify now, and we 
can get both of you. 

Mr. Fricker. I think that might be better. 

Mr. Avery. Mr. Chairman, it might be well to state at this time I 
believe there has been a little misinterpretation in the testimony. 

The purview of this proposed bill—if I understood Mr. Snow right, 
I believe he misunderstood the witness for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Under their basic or organic act, they do not have jurisdiction over 
a product unless it enters into interstate commerce, but by the au- 
thority that is given them under this bill, they would, so that the 
provision would ‘aply to both intra- and inter-state. 

Mr. Snow. Is it the intent of Congress to give them sufficient funds 
to supervise what is being done by tens of thousands of retailers all 
over the country ¢ 

Mr. Avery. We haven’t passed the bill yet, but I did think it might 
be well for the record to show, at this particular point, that under 
the bill as it is drafted it would confer to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that authority beyond their basic authority that they now 
exercise today. 

Mr. Fricker. You mean, you could, in your central part of Kansas, 
if there was a manufacturer right there and he sold locally in the 
center of Kansas, he is also under it ? 

Mr. Avery. He would be covered by the act, as I understand it. 

Mr. Mack. The Chairman would also like to state that this com- 
mittee does not have jurisdiction over the appropriations of Congress. 

The Chair would like to state further that if this legislation is 

yassed, we would hope that funds are provided so that the act could 
a enforced. 

Mr. Avery. I think we ought to state that that does not mean that 
we are expressing our views at this time, but just pointing out the 
fact that if we came to that conclusion, intrastate commerce would 
be covered under the act. 

Mr. Dotuncer. First things first. 

Mr. Mack. All right, Mr. Fricker. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD FRICKER, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANIES, INC. 


Mr. Fricker. My name is Edward Fricker, and I want to give you 
my background. 

I was in the automotive industry and Fisher Body, and fabrics, 
and from there I went with another firm and finally with the Trailer 
Manufacturing Co. 

And, as Mr. Snow said, we purchase about 6 million yards a year, 
more than anybody else, I think, but General Motors, in the whole 
world, so that with that as a preface, I will proceed to present some 
of these things. 

Mr. Macx. I would like to ask at this point, did you say 6 million 
yards per year? 

Mr. Fricker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. That is purchased by whom ? 

Mr. Fricker. By myself. 

Mr. Mack. By you as an individual ? 

Mr. Fricker. By the Trailer Manufacturing Co. 

Mr. Mack. All right. 

Mr. Fricker. The upholstery industry is a fancy goods industry, 
and I think most important, considering what we are talking about, 
it is different from sheets, pillowcases and lots of things sold more or 
less by the pound, and we are a style industry. 

I think most pieces of furniture that are purchased, you walk into 
a store and you look it over and don’t like it, or you are not particularly 
interested whether it is nylon, cotton, or rayon—it is visual and colora- 
tion that makes an impression upon you, and as I show you some of 
these samples a little later on, you will notice the wide variety of 
individual patterns, and most of them are brought about not because 
they wanted a different fiber content in the fabric itself but because 
of bringing out a certain texture or different physical feeling or diff- 
erent appeal or different coloration, 

It has been the manufacturers’ and retailers’ responsibility to pro- 
tect their customers. That has been a very selfish thing, if you want 
to take that viewpoint. We couldn’t stay in business unless we, in the 
long run, satisfied and protected our customers, and to do that it has 
been very essential over the years to try to give them the longer wear- 
ing fabrics and things that would give them the most satisfaction from 
the service standpoint. 

A very large share of the furniture sold today is sold on a time- 
payment basis, and if a suite of furniture were to wear out in a year, 
or a year and a half, and wasn’t paid for, naturally there would be 
certain repercussions, they would refuse to pay the bill, and from 
that standpoint alone it has forced in the past many of the retailers to 
put a relatively good, even if it was an inexpensive fabric, one that 
would give considerable service on their product. 

Now, generally, in an upholstery fabric, it depends upon the pro- 
motional retail price level that a store in a town wants to promote. 
In other words, if he wants to promote a $199 article, he can afford 
to spend so much for a fabric; if he wants to promote something to 
sell at $249, he can get a little better fabric, and they are exactly the 
same fiber content; if he wants to spend or to sell for $590, he can get 
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exactly the same fabric content, except that the fibers are closer woven 
and it is more serviceable. 

Now, there is a point which should be covered right here, and it is 
very important to your consideration, in which the fiber content has 
its place, and that is the pile fabrics versus flat. Pile fabrics, such as 
rugs, friezes, plain mohair fabrics; you recollect, I know, some “of those 
things will give longer wear and service. 

A flat fabrics is generally bought for its appeal. How do you like 
it? It’s soft, there is the texture of it, and it is not bought primarily 
for service, although the fiber content of both could be exactly the 
same. 

One other point that is most important: 

Consumers are not technically trained and could not possibly dif- 
ferentiate or know what the individual fibers will do for them in a 
specific fabric. They don’t know whether it is going to wear or 
isn’t going to wear, they don’t know whether it will stretch or won't 
stretch, whether it will fade or won’t fade or any other service factor. 
There is not one in a million, from a retail standpoint, that would know 
the answer. In fact, in our own industry it is impossible for us to 
tell what will happen 

Mr. Dotirncer. You say the consumers don’t know ? 

Mr. Fricker. That is correct. And even as a buyer, and all the other 
buyers in the country, we are not able to do it without physical testing 
equipment. 

Now, retail customers in furniture stores, as evidenced by their 
numerous requests over the years, are primarily interested in the 
following, and that is: How will the fabric wear; will it fade; or 
color variations; is it going to fuzz or going to pile; will the seams 
hold in the cushion or will it point up; is it going to fray; will the 
fabric snag; will it soil, and if it does soil will it clean easily ; will it 
stretch; is it going to mat down, for example, with perspiration and 
pressure ; and, is it a straight fabric; is it tailored well? 

Those are things that have been brought to our attention over a 
period of years as the information we anted by our customers in retail 
furniture stores, and ultimate consumers. 

We know of little or no requests for the fiber content, with the ex- 
ception of the nylon fiber. That is the only fiber that is considerably 
talked about to any degree at all in the furniture level. 

Mr. Dotiincer. You say you don’t know ? 

Mr. Fricker. I say it is not brought to our attention by our 10,000 
dealers. 

Mr. Dotiincer. You don’t know whether the consumers are inter- 
ested in that, do you? 

Mr. Fricker. Well, as having traveled for 10 years in retail stores, 
being in a retail store for a month, and going on to another, for ex- 
ample, being in Hecht’s for a month, and Barker Bros., in Los 

Angeles, for a month, Marshall Field’s for a month and so forth, 
and hi aving worked with retailers for 10 years on that type basis, 
the number of requests or the questions asked in regard to fiber content 
is so seldom, that you can almost disregard it with the exception of the 
nylon fiber. 

Mr. Doiincer. One question at that point: Doesn’t the consumer 
ask a dealer to make a representation that this is a good product and 
that it will wear? 
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Mr. Fricker. That’s right. 

Mr. Dotiincer. How can the dealer make such a representation 
without knowing all of the elements that make up this product ? 

Mr. Fricker. Because there are very few people in the industry, 
retailers as well as manufacturers or buyers of fabrics, that are in 
a position to tell you how a fabric will wear, how it will fade or won’t 
fade, how it will clean or won’t clean, snag or won’t snag, without 
physical testing equipment. 

Mr. Dotircerr. If the man doesn’t put that on the product, the 
dealer doesn’t know. 

Mr. Fricker. Putting the percent content of the fabric-— 

Mr. Dotxincer. You would want us to go further, would you? 

Mr. Fricker. Let met say this: The fiber content. does not tell the 
story. If you would put a performance story, that is the thing that 
we have tried to put over. In fact, if you 

Mr. Dottrncer. I am sorry, I wanted to get the information. 

Mr. Fricker. That’s all right, sir. 

A statistical record of returns for repairs for fabric complaints 
during the year 1954 for all of the plants combined, and this is just 
on fabric complaints, were—seams, bursting seams, seams bursting out 
representing 32 percent of the fabric complaints that came in, or all 
of our complaints; fiber failure represented 27 percent; wear 18 per- 
cent; fading 2 percent; and miscellaneous 19 percent, it was all over 
the lot, bleedings of yarn is generally used for design effects, and color 
requirements, visual effects of softness of texture, “and, generally, the 
last thing is for price. 

Few buyers of upholstery fabrics, even though employed by manu- 
facturers of furniture, are qualified or able to appraise the fabric 
as to its wear, fading, and so forth, unless they have physical test- 
ing equipment. 

Now, our industry has had more complaints about fabrics in the 
last several years than in any other previous period, and one of the 
principal reasons has been fiber failure or its inability to withstand 
the requirements of our industry. 

For example—a costly adjustment by the manufacturer of furni- 
ture, upholsterer, supplier, retail furniture store outlets, as well as 
many dissatisfied customers throughout the country, are thousands of 
suits of furniture that had to be Teplaced by the furniture industry 
because of nylon and dracon fiber, and thick and thin rayon, having 
not set up to the requirements of our industry. These fibers were pre- 
sented to us highly desirable, they were highly advertised and pro- 
moted by the originator, not by ourselves. U nfortnuately, in the 
oe it has apparently been all right at the yarn level to do that. 

Vylon was introduced before the fiber was re ady for our market. It 
was a fine fiber in other fields but didn’t come up to the requirements 
in our particular field. It was overpromoted and more complaints 
developed on this fiber than any other since curly mohair was intro- 
duced. Incidentally, I noticed one of the questions earlier about re- 
claimed wool, that one of you gentlemen asked, and that is a problem 
that has been prevalent in the upholstery industry and there is a con- 
siderable amount of reclaimed nylon used in the fabric, and of course 

there is no way to tell, but you could say 100 percent nylon, and it 
would be reclaimed nylon, which is a dull fabric, and that would mat 
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down and fuzz easily and has a lot of indiscernible characteristics, but 
it is still sold as 100 percent nylon upholstery. 

Mr. Mack. It is almost impossible for them to determine that. 

Mr. Fricker. You were correct in what you said, yes. 

I think probably all of you have had the experience, when nylon 
was originally introduced in hose, and right down here at the heel 
of your shoe ‘it piled up, fuzzed. That was a problem that existed 
with the upholstery fabric industry. And it cost thousands of suits 
that had to be adjusted and returned because of that very thing, and 
that is the thing that happens with reclaimed nylon. 

Another import: int recent example was the thick and thin rayon. 
This also was prematurely introduced. The fiber fuzzed badly ‘and 
fell by the wayside. 

Another fiber had a successful start and never held up to the 
promises made by its introducers. 

Now, dacron, I believe, is one of the finest textile fibers ever pre- 
sented to our industry. However, there were too many things wrong 
with it at its original presentation, and it fell again by the “wayside. 

So, in 1954, it became necessary to establish a trailer upholstery 
fabric testing laboratory to test all fabrics because of all of these 
adjustments that were being made and, incidentally, gentlemen, it 
was costing us $250,000 a year in adjustments of all these various 
things that we have just been talking about. The outlay in time and 
repairs ran to about a quarter of a million dollars, in spite of the fact 
that we, as a company, use well above the average used in the industry. 

Now many times in the past, various mills attempted for the sake 
of their customers, and that is also the consumer, to establish con- 
struction standards, in fact, we have talked with our suppliers for 
years about construction standards. So many picks, so many ends, and 
some twistings in yarns and so forth, and we got to the place where 
we found that each mill has their own set of looms that have different 
characteristics, they have different weaves, and to standardize on 
that, you would have to have them all with the same type of loom, so 
we finally « ‘ame to the conclusion, in talking with our customers, with 
our competitors, and all of the manufacturers, with the mills and 
suppliers, that the only way to handle this problem was a per- 
formance standard, so we went out at that time to find out the com- 
plaints that were being brought into our plant, and we started right 
down the line with wear, f fading, cleaning, all of the things I listed 
originally, and we took 1 at a time, and have gone through. and tried 
to set up performance standards, and since 1954, we have set up, I 
think, 6 or 7 standards. We are working on 2 or 3 more and today 
we are—where in 1954 it cost us a quarter of a million dollars, our 
adjustments and our complaints, I would say on returns because of 
fabric complaints—today it is practically nothing, and that is just a 
tremendous thing. It cost us a lot of money to do it but we have 
saved a lot, plus the fact that we are giving the customer today much 
more desirable fabric from a service standpoint. 

Let me show you some of the fabrics, for example, that are not 
permitted in our line. 

Fuzzing is a very big problem in the industry, take on the arms of a 
sofa, someone will rub it with perspiration, and pretty soon after 6 
months the whole arm gets fuzzed, and that’s what happens to a 
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fabric when it fuzzes. I don’t know whether you can see it where 
you are [indicating sample]. 

Mr. Mack. Is that a fabric normally used in the furniture industry ¢ 

Mr. Fricker. Yes, sir, these are all fabrics that have all been pre- 
sented to us. We tested this for fuzzing, stretch, seam burst-out, 
tearing, all the things we have had trouble with. 

Here is a very desirable fabric, this is a viscose, it is a high-priced 
100 percent nylon, very desirable fiber, and you could put on there 
100 percent nylon, except for the white decoration there which is very 
minor, and this fabric fuzzed worst probably than any fabric pre- 
sented to me this year. 

Here is another example of it. Here is a seam slippage and here is 
the same fabric broken right out in the bursting test. 

Mr. Mack. Was this all tested in your plant ? 

Mr. Fricker. That was all tested; yes, sir. This was called to the 
mill’s attention and the mill took the fabric off sale. 

Mr. Snow. Fiber content had no relation to it. 

Mr. Fricker. This is 100 percent nylon and a very desirable fabric 
from a visual standpoint. 

Now, I will go into that. This is 100 percent nylon fabric that we 
were considering with this new April market coming up, and samples 
originally looked very good. We had samples so we took them and 
tested them and 3 days ago this fabric was thrown out of the line, 
and also, the mill has withdrawn it from sale, 100-percent nylon 
fabric. 

This is a low-priced fabric, not a promotional fabric, and just to 
look at it I think you can see that it is not highly desirable, not as 
highly desirable a fabric, although you can see that it is 100-percent 
nylon. 

Now, when we speak of frieze, that is just the surface. All friezes 
are let’s say 99.4, friezes have cotton backs because if you made them 
all nylon, they just wouldn’t hold because of the slipperiness of the 
fiber, you have to have a cotton to hold it. 

Here is a cloth that has a nylon cotton combination, for example. 
These are all marked with their fiber content, I think. You will 
notice, for example, that cotton has fuzzed very badly. 

That fabric there is a cotton in a twisted design, and there is no- 
thing wrong with cotton itself, it’s a fine fiber, but in that particu- 
lar cloth it didn’t come up to the requirements. And that is what 
would happen after a very short time. 

Mr. Snow. That’s a common thing to hear about, and the fibers 
that shed. 

Mr. Fricker. Here are two lower-priced fabrics in chromespun, 
rayon coloration, doesn’t fade readily as other yarns and you will 
notice that these have fuzzed, so our question always is to the place 
that supplies us, we would rather have a fabric that might fade a 
little over a period of time, but don’t give us this problem, if this 
is the thing we have to put up with because that particular yarn, 
that fabric, as it is made, was subject to fuzzing, and yet the con- 
tens, you will see, are the same as the others, and they have fuzzed 
very badly. 

here is another one with a cotton content and that, because of the 
heavy yearn, has fuzzed, but that also has been taken care of, and 
that company, just as we have the spun rayon or any other fiber, that 
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would have fuzzed, and would have changed, here is another nylon 
fabric, high- priced, a beautiful fabric, and we would have liked to 
have put it out but it fuzzed and that has been taken off sale. 

Here are two fabrics, I think, basically the same yarn content. 
This one acetate and viscose, and this is acetate and viscose, approxi- 
mately the same, and approximately the same. visual effect if they 
were in the same color. 

This fabric fuzzes very badly, this one you can’t raise a hair on it. 
With all the tests we find it to be a very highly desirable fabric. 

We went into this. The fabric contents are basically or practically 
the same. This gives service, this doesn’t. This snags easily, this 
does not. 

Here is another bad example of fuzzing. 

Now, 2 years ago I could show you many more tests on seam slip- 
page, because at that time, when seam slippage was one of the most 
important factors—here is the result of a test, it pulls apart, see how 
it comes out, but in the last year we have had relatively few com- 
plaints on seam slippage, we have had relatively few complaints-on 
fabric tears, on bursting out because we put a greater effort on that 
about 2 years ago. 

Here is a fabric, an example that crocked up, the color came out 
and acetate, very fine, the fiber was good in this particular construc- 
tion, and in dyeing, the thing didn’t hold its dye and it was a matter 
of replacing that. 

Here is a very desirable cloth, and it is a very lovely cloth, and 
again it wouldn’t hold its dye, and it was a matter of calling that to 
their attention and the yarn content had nothing to do with the matter 
of construction, and the dyestuffs they used. 

Here is another highly desirable cloth that tore very readily and 
their strength was 6 pounds, well under our stand: ards, and it would 
give us considerable trouble. 

I would like to show you more but these are just the same type 
things. 

Here is an example of a type fabric that we have stayed away 
from as far as any professional activity is concerned. Here is a type 
of fabric, generally used in the automotive industry. This is a ny lon 
warp back, which means that the backing threads would be running 
one way and the nylon, the surface or filling threads are of another 
yarn. I know from actually canvassing automobile dealers these are 
sold as nylon fabrics. 

Now, the principal characteristic of nylon is its long wear, it won't 
soil re adily and you can clean it readily. However, practic ally the 
entire surface of this cloth is a rayon or viscose and also, although 
they sell it as a nylon cloth, normally in the automotive industry, 
where your surface is not nylon, anything you spill will get on the 
other yarn and, anyway, it is not nylon as we know it and use it in 
our industry, which we think is the correct promotional use in an 
industry. 

Now this cloth we present as a desirable cloth, colorwise and other- 
wise, and we ignore that nylon content. We know that nylon is 
highly desir able and people are going to misrepresent it, as soon as 
they see the word “nylon” on a fabric and we don’t promote anything 
in nylon that isn’t 100 percent surface nylon. We leave it completely 
off our cards. 7 
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This is the way we have furnished it to 10,000 dealers and on a 
custom basis the customer would select that, order a suit, and we 
would bring it to him. 

Mr. Snow. I would like to say 1 or 2 things about what Mr. Fricker 
said. The purpose of our association is to take the standards and 
testing as they are developed and to approach a professional testing 
laboratory and work out an arrangement whereby any upholstery 
manufacturer can avail himself of this testing process at a very eco- 
nomical cost. 

Touching the point that you made before about labeling, at. the 
retail level, I could conceive that in time a manufacturer could save, 
without getting into a lot of complications, that he was complying 
with the “accepted standards, and the retailer would know that and 
it would convey an assurance to the consumer without the complica- 
tions of the tagging process that this law is asking us to do, and 
would be giving the consumer a much greater assurance of a product 
he is buying than the fiber identification could. 

Mr. Fricker. Just two other points I'd like to make to you, gentle- 
men. 

At the end of 1956, our inventory showed 662 individual patterns or 
about 4,000 to 5,000 individual patterns that would mean we had to 
have that many printed labels in a cubbyhole with 2 or 3 people in 
every plant to handle it. Our sewing costs would have to be increased 
to sew it into the deck and I would say after studying it, during the 
last week, it would cost, in a multiple-plant operation, $100,000 to 
comply with what you are suggesting and we would be very happy 
to go along ae it; if it would do for the retail customer what you 
feel, I think, « - felt, when this was originally introduced that it 
would do. We : are positive the cost of the experience we have had 
in the last several years that it would just not do the work. 

Mr. Dorrancer. It would not be satisfactory ? 

Mr. Fricker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dotiincer. Would it be more feasible if the Government test- 
ing laboratory would indicate by grades of various products, grades 
a B, C, and D, as is now done ‘with canned products, have it “under 
that sort of basis? 

Mr. Fricker. I am coming back to one thing—— 

Mr. Dotirnerr. You wouldn’t have fiber content, you wouldn’t 
have anything else that would be classified in that category, the con- 
sumer would know that it was top grade, A, B, and C. 

Mr. Fricker. We come back to one thing, and that is the fancy 
goods industry, and, basically, most of the things that have been 
manufactured are presented for sale, and presented on a style basis, 
a visual basis, with coloration and as evidence, I brought some of 
these cards along just to show you some of the different types, the 
visual types of fi rbries. 

There is an acetate chrome spun, viscose and cotton. Actually, 
from a mill standpoint, it is quite a hardship to get ali those yarns 
together in that fabric, it seems they wanted a desir able, appealing 
fabri ic, that is very desirable, and it is a successful number. 

The same thing is true here. Here is one that has been highly suc- 
cessful with, I think, cotton and rayon combination. 

There is one that is rayon-cotton, here is one that is viscose, rayon 
and cotton. This is Jetspun, a Jetspun fabric, 100 percent. None 
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of them are sold on the basis of fiber content because the customer 
would only be confused, wanting to know what is Jetspun and what 
would Jetspun do—as well as what will nylon do for me. 

Well, nylon is going to wear for a while. I had a pair of hose 
that piled up on my slippers, pulled out the seams because they didn’t 
hold, and all those sort of things that we have gone through. They 
are interested in what the fabric is going to do for them. 

Mr. Dotuincer. Mr. Fricker, what we want to know is—when the 
dealer tells us something, when the dealer makes a representation, 
we want to know that they mean what they say in that representation. 

Mr. Fricker. I will go along with that, Congressman. We try— 
these cards go out with the minimum quotation as to what the fabric 
is. We are issuing additional fabrics and processes and describing 
what the various processes are, what the fabrics are, what the fibers 
are, and so forth. We do that continuously. We hold meetings with 
our customers and we do that, but we feel very strongly that a labelmg 
of textile-fiber content will not handle this problem; it is just not 
possible. I have been in it many, many years, and in this particular 
end of it, and that is why I feel so strongly about it. 

Here is an acetate fiber. Acetate gives a hard coloring; maybe it is 
garish, and that is why it is bought by some elements. Here, 100- 
percent nylon surface, the color is a little duller, and there is another 
difficulty— they will be out there; one customer wants one and one 
will buy the other, and it will not be because of fiber; it will be be- 

‘ause one looks garish with a lot of coloration and another looks.at 
it from another ‘design for another purpose, as you can see. 

Here is a fabric, for example, 10-percent nylon, 90-percent: viscose. 
We don’t mention that because, if we mentioned the nylon content in 
the fabric, that mention might be all that some would need to push 
this thing as nylon instead of a mixture. 

Now, this one will wear a long time, this one that has 90-percent 
viscose; it has practically 100 percent of the characteristics of it, and 
will be hard wearing. 

Mr. Snow. We had intended, as you probably know, to have retail 
representation here today and, unfortunately, they couldn’t be here: 
but I am sure if they could be here they would tell you that as a mat- 
ter of fact the first requisite to a consumer who is buying fabrics is 
that she gets the fabrics she likes because of the design and the color, 
and it fits into the decor of the home. After that, the other consid- 
erations come into play. 

Mr. Fricker. One thing, i in the matter of guaranty that we hear so 
often in many industries. The only type of guar anty we are positive 
the customer is interested in is- what is the piece of furniture or the 
fabric guaranteed to do, not what it is guaranteed to be made of, and 
I think that is the most import: int. 

Mr. Mack. I think our intent is trying to do something that you 
people also are interested in, be able to let the people know what they 
are buying, not to misrepresent facts but to be certain of the fact 
of the materials contained in a fabric. That is what we have been 
trying to accomp lish by these two bills. It has been my experienc e 
that every time you walk into a store, the first thing a housewife in- 
quires about is the content of the material, the type of material. It 
seems to me that that information should be made available in some 
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form. I thought originally that you gentlemen might be suggesting 
a different means of labeling to give them additional information 
concerning fabrics. 

Mr. Fricker. Our whole approach has been: Let’s try to give the 
customer more and more in the way of testing so it will give them 
more in the way of a performance rather than guarantee something for 
a year or two and say that it has a certain content or it has—for 
example, in fur niture—so many springs; how long is it going to last, 
how long is it going to wear, w “ill it wear well, and look well. That, 
we believe, is of prime importance and not to contradict you, Con- 
gressman, but on a furniture floor I think you will find that question 
of fiber content or what it is made of is asked very seldom. Whereas 
in a haberdashery or clothing store or something of that character, 
as far as sheets, pillowcases, and bed clothing and we: ring apparel is 
concerned, they are interested in that. 

Mr. Mack. If I had a divanette in my front room with a fabric 
covering, I would like to be well enough informed to explain to a 
friend what that particular fabric was. I think there should be some 
means of identifying the fabric to the customer. 

Mr. Snow. You ‘would like to know that, even though it might 
mislead you ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes; I certainly would want to know the content of it, 
so if someone inquired about it I could tell him. 

You used the word “misleading.” Perhaps the percentage of or the 
predominance of a certain fabric is not the best means of identifying 
material, but I believe that it should be identified, I should have that 
information. 

Mr. Dollinger, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Dorirncrr. No questions. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Avery ! 

Mr. Avery. No questions. 

Mr. Mack. I just want to clear up one thing further, Mr. Fricker. 

You are representing the Trailer Manufacturing Co., are you, or 
are you representing the National Association of Furniture Manu- 
facturers ¢ 

Mr. Fricker. The National Association. 

The reason I believe I was picked was because of my extensive physi- 
cal testing and my background of being over the whole story of fabrics, 
and also they thought I was qualified to answer any of your questions. 

Mr. Mack. You are, I presume, the largest manufacturer in that 
field ? 

Mr. Fricker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. You mentioned that you consumed 6 million yards. 

Mr. Fricker. Approximately. 

Mr. Mack. Now, do you have any information as to how much is 
consumed by the entire industry / 

Mr. Fricker. No, sir 

There are other representatives from the Fabric Association here, 
they might be better able to answer than I can. I think ours would be 
sheer guess. 

Now, just manufacturers, [ would say 60 million to 70 million. Of 
course, there are so many reupholsterers and that kind of thing, and 
when you go into the yardage and the dr: apery field, that is far larger, 
I believe, than the upholstery field. 
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Mr. Mack. You mean, in consumption / 

Mr. Fricker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much, Mr. Fricker. We appreciate the 
statement you have made. 

The Chair is planning on continuing our hearing this afternoon at 
2 o'clock, at which time we intend to endeavor to hear all of the people 
who have been scheduled to testify this morning. 

Just for the record, we have Mr. Boddie, Mr. Fri, Mr. Carter—are 
the gentlemen here? 

(There were responses from the audience. ) 

Mr. Mack. And Mr. Ryan. 

A Voice. Mr. Boddie will represent him. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much. 

We will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene at 
2 p. m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Macx. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair would like to inquire as to whether or not Mr. Schapiro 
is here. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Mack. Our first witnes this afternoon will be Mr. Lee W. Bod- 
die, Southern Furniture Manufacturers’ Association. 


STATEMENT OF LEE W. BODDIE, BROYHILL FURNITURE FACTO- 
RIES, REPRESENTING SOUTHERN FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Mr. Boppiz. Mr. Chairman, I am Lee W. Boddie, from the Broyhill 
Furniture Factories, representing the Southern Furniture Manufac- 
turers’ Association in the absence of Mr. J. T. Ryan, executive vice 
president, and I would like to highlight a couple of items from his 
previous statement permitted before this committee, and then move 
to my own, if it is permissible, sir. 

Mr. Mack. To which statement do you refer? 

Mr. Boppre. This is a statement which was permitted before the 
Commerce and Finance Subcommittee referring to H. R. 12332 in the 
‘4th Congress, to Hon. Arthur G. Klein. I would like that to become 
a part of the minutes, and take some excerpts from it, sir, to help 
conserve time. 

Mr. Mack. The statement will become part of the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF J. T. RYAN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, SOUTHERN FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, Hiagu Porn, N. C. 


Hon. ARTHUR G. KLEIN, 
Chairman, Commerce and Finance Subcommittee, House Committee 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. KLEIN: This statement, on behalf of the members of this association, 
is being submitted in compliance with your request in letter of August 3, and 
deals with H. R. 12332 as it affects furniture manufacturers generally who manu- 
facture and offer for sale in interstate commerce articles in which textiles are 
used as outer covers and would fall within the definition of “textile fiber pred- 
ucts” as provided in section 2 (g). 
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The Southern Furniture Manufacturers’ Association is a voluntary associa- 
tion of more than 300 manufacturers of furniture, located in the 14 South- 
eastern and Southwestern States, who account for approximately 85 percent of 
the furniture production in these States. The area served by the association 
in 1953, the last year for which complete statistics are available, accounted 
for 40.7 percent of the wood and upholstered household furniture of the Nation. 
(The enclosed directory gives a complete list of our members. Exhibit A.) 


POSITION OF MEMBERS OF SOUTHERN FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


For the reasons set forth in the discussion which follows, it is the opinion of 
the members of this association that the provisions of the act (H. R. 12382) as 
they affect furniture manufacturers would place undue and unreasonable hard- 
ship upon the furniture industry without substantial benefit to the consuming 
public. It is also the opinion of members of this association that consumers 
should be protected from misbranding, false advertising, and other unfair 
methods through enforcement of existing laws. 

The objections of furniture manufacturers are based upon practical and 
substantial reasons and conditions, as set forth in this statement. In the event 
public hearings are held, representative members of the industry are prepared 
to appear and support their opposition to the proposed labeling requirement 
for furniture with outer fabric covers. 


THE FURNITURE INDUSTRY 


In considering the effect of legislation governing the furniture industry, con- 
sideration should be given to the nature of the industry, its geographic distribu- 
tion, and the number of establishments that would be affected. A vast majority 
of makers of all general types of furniture, as well as those making upholstered 
furniture exclusively, would be affected by the act. For example, makers of 
office furniture, both wood and metal, include in their lines chairs or benches 
or other such items where outer fabric covers are used; also, manufacturers 
of bedroom and dining room furniture include in their products chairs and 
benches and other articles with outer coverings made of fabrics defined in the act. 

The wide geographic distribution of the furniture industry was disclosed by 
the last complete census of manufacturers for the year 1947 which showed 
that furniture was produced in 47 States and the District of Columbia, Nevada 
being the exception. The 1954 census has not been completed and detailed 
figures for all of the States are not yet available, but since 1947 there has been 
a further trend toward localization. 

Unlike other major industries, the furniture industry consists of several 
thousand units scattered over a wide area, a substantial majority being smaller 
producers with sales of less than $500,000 annually. The latest available 
estimates of the number of furniture manufacturers by size class are those 
published by the Bureau of the Census for the year 1953, in Household Furniture 
and Bedding Products, 1953; series M54A—03. The estimates of concerns in the 
principal size brackets as shown by this report were as follows: 


Upholstered household | All household furniture 
furniture 


Value 1953 shipments 


Number of Percent | Number of Percent 
concerns concerns 
$1,000,000 and over_.- 150 | 14.6 | 546 18. 1 
$200,000 t » $1,000,000 ‘ 471 46.0 831 27.6 
Under $200,000_ - i 404 3¥. 4 | 1, 638 54.3 
sei tests dicoccis ses Gu sky sania pees al 1, 025 100. 0 3,015 100. 0 





It is doubtful that the estimates include all of the smaller concerns and it is 
believed that the actual number of manufacturers in 1953 were in excess of the 
number shown in the table. However, it will be observed that more than half 
had shipments of less than $200,000 and nearly seven-eighths had shipments 
of less than $1 million in 1953. (The number of establishments developed by 
the census for 1954, as shown in the next table, was much greater than 1953 
estimates. ) 
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Advance Reports issued by the Bureau of the Census for the Household Furni- 
ture Industry for the year 1954 disclose the number of establishments, the total 
value of shipments and the number of production workers but do not disclose 
the number of establishments by size brackets. However, the average shipments 
per establishment were less than one-half million dollars which, of course, indi- 
‘ates that a vast majority of the establishments were small. The following 
table, based upon the Advance Reports of the Bureau of the Census for the year 
1954, shows the average value of shipments and the average number of produc- 
tion workers per establishment for the three general categories of household 
furniture: 


Averages per establishment 





| | 


| Number of Value of ae A le oe et 
Kind of furniture ! | establish- shipments | 
ments 2 (thousand) Value of Number, 
| shipments production 
workers 
| - 
Wood hovsehold - . pista 2,782 | $1, 113, 000 | $400, 072 45 
Upholstered household | 1, 779 632, 779 | 355, 694 27 
Metal household | 641 402, 575 | 628, 042 | 46 
Total__-- : 5,202 | 2, 148, 354 | 412, 986 41 





1 Classified by primary prodnets. Overlapping of products evists in each classification. 

2 The act‘1al nimber of establishments was probibly greater than shown in the reports, as in the advance 
reports in comparing the number of establishments ‘or the cens1s years 1947 and 1954 it is stated: “‘In this 
industry. which contains a large number of very small establishments, there is a possibility that some of the 
small establishments have been misclassified as to industry. This would not affect the statistics other 
than the number of establishments.” 


As has been clearly shown by the preceding tables, the industry is predomi- 
nantly one of small units. Obviously, the average value of products and number 
of workers for all establishments is greatly in excess of those for the smaller 
concerns. 

A breakdown by States and areas further emphasizes the large number of 
small establishments in the industry and the local nature of the production and 
distribution of such establishments. For example, New York, the leading State 
in manufacture of upholstered furniture, according to the advance reports, 
had 324 establishments, employing 5,145 workers, an average of 16 production 
workers per establishment. California, the third State in the manufacture of 
upholstered furniture, had 262 establishments, employing 4,556 workers, or an 
average of 17 per establishment. Statistics for New York and California are 
cited to show the wide geographic distribution and the local nature of much of 
the distribution. 

The census report for the upholstered furniture industry does not include the 
numerous reupholsterers which would be subject to the act if they engage in 
interstate commerce. However, only in rare instances would such concerns sell 
outside of their own community or State. 

Many of the numerous smaller concerns, perhaps a majority, distribute wholly 
within a single State or within a single community. As such concerns are not 
engaged in interstate commerce, they would not be subject to the act (sec. 3 (a) ). 
It, therefore, seems that a large proportion of furniture manufacturers would 
not be subject to the act because of the local nature of their distribution. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE ACT AFFECTING FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS 


Briefly, the act would require furniture manufacturers to label articles with 
outer fabric covers, under rules prescribed by the Federal Trade Commission, 
listing the constituent fibers or combinations of fibers in the outer covers, by 
order of predominance by weight, giving the percentage of each of the fibers by 
weight in the total fiber content, and also showing name or other identification 
as issued and registered by the Commission. 

The sources of the outer covers used by furniture manufacturers are: 

Manufacturers, direct purchase. 
Jobbers, direct purchase. 
Converters, direct purchase. 
Customers supply fabrics. 
Others. 


91861—57——_8 
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Furniture manufacturers find it necessary to purchase their fabrics from 
many sources, in order to carry in stock the wide varieties of weaves, colors 
and types required to meet the needs of customers. Similar fabrics from differ- 
ent sources have varying fiber content, due to the nonstandard production 
methods of the several manufacturers. 

The manufacturer, jobber, or converter selling outer covers to the furniture 
manufacturer would not be required to label the products but would be required 
to disclose to the furniture manufacturer the fiber content of the covers by cor- 
rectly listing on the invoice or other paper information to be used by furniture 
manufacturers in preparing the labels to be attached to the product (sec. 3 (b) 
(5)). Furniture manufacturers would require a guaranty from their supplier, 
manufacturer, converter, or jobber that the fabric was not falsely invoiced 
under the act (sec. 9 (a)). 

Although we find no specific requirement in the act as to the preservation of 
records by furniture manufacturers, obviously such records would be essential 
to show that the products were not falsely labeled by furniture manufacturers. 
No doubt, rules prescribed by the Federal Trade Commission would require cer- 
tain recordkeeping. 

In many instances, outer covers are supplied by the customer. If labeling of 
such covers is required by the act, it is assumed that the customer would be 
required to supply to the furniture manufacturer in writing information to be 
shown on the label. 

In some cases, furniture manufacturers who are overstocked or have dis- 
continued patterns of covers may sell such covers to another manufacturer. In 
such cases, it is assumed that the furniture manufacturer making the sale 
must supply on his invoice the information required by section (3) (b) (5). 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE SALES ON “CUSTOM” BASIS 


Furniture with upholstery fabric outer covers is offered in a wide selection 
of frame styles and a wide variety of outer covers. Furniture dealers carry 
sample stocks of the several frame styles and, in addition, they are supplied 
by the manufacturers with illustrations, photographs, catalogs, etc., from which 
selections may be made. Samples of a wide selection of fabric covers in 
varying patterns, styles, colors, and price ranges are supplied to the retail 
furniture dealers, from which consumer customers may make their selections. 
In some instances, the combination of cover patterns and colors of a single 
manufacturer would total as high as 2,000. With the average manufacturer, 
the number of fabric patterns ranges from 100 to 400 in 5 or more colors, 
which gives the customer a range of from 500 to 2,000 styles of covers from 
which to make selections. 

In the sale of upholstered furniture at retail, the customer selects the style 
or type of chair, sofa or other article and then makes a selection of the fabric 
or fabrics for the outer covers. In some instances the customer may select 
a figured fabric for the seat, inside of back and arms, and a plain cover for 
the outside of back and arms; and in some cases a third fabric may be selected 
for trimming. In such instances, a separate label would be required for each 
of the fabrics. 

Obviously, where the customer selects the cover, the application of the label 
would be after the sale had been made and not when “such product has been 
produced in the form intended for sale or delivery to, or for use by, the ulti- 
mate consumer” (sec. 3 (b) (5)). In such cases, it would be impossible to 
comply literally with the wording of the act. To require the labeling of the 
samples of fabrics would mean that thousands of samples would have to be 
labeled, many of which would never be selected by the consumer and would 
never be used in the form of outer coverings for furniture. This would place 
a further undue and unreasonable burden on the manufacturer. 

Due to the demands of consumers that the style, type and color of the 
fabrics be selected by the purchaser of the furniture, the application of the 
outer cover is on a “custom” basis and the covers are not applied until an 
actual order is received from the dealer. Consequently, the furniture manu- 
facturer cannot produce in quantity articles of upholstered furniture with the 
same fabric covers for inventory and sale. This means, in many instances, that 
a particular pattern of fabric may be used on only one article within a long 
period of time. During a workday, a given article may be produced in quan- 
tity, but in a wide variety of outer fabric covers. 
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To meet present consumer demands, furniture must be produced in many 
styles, designs and covers. New patterns are introduced by the average manu- 
facturer at 6-month intervals and in some cases more frequently. With each 
general change in styles and designs, many upholstery fabrics are discontinued 
and new patterns are introduced. The inventories of closeout patterns must 
be used or sold, in one manner or another. Thus, many patterns remain in 
the line less than 6 months. Also, it is found that some patterns offered do 
not meet with consumer approval and must be dropped from the line. 

A canvass of a small representative cross-section of smaller and larger 
members making upholstered furniture developed the number of fabrics in their 
lines as follows: 

Manufacturer A: 300 patterns, 1,500 colors. 
Manufacturer B: 225 patterns, 1,125 colors. 
Manufacturer C: 411 patterns, 1,528 colors. 
Manufacturer D: 369 patterns, 1,282 colors 
Manufacturer E: 120 patterns, 720 colors 
Manufacturer F : 100 patterns, 600 colors 
Manufacturer G: 108 patterns, 520 colors 
Manufacturer H: 568 patterns, 2,020 colors 

It will be noted that the number of fabrics offered by these members ranges 
from 520 to 2,020. Obviously, many of these may never be selected by a customer 
but the wide variety offered enables the manufacturer to meet any possible 
selection of the customer. Of course, manufacturers do not heavily stock pat- 
terns of fabrics infrequently selected. 

For the purpose of showing the wide variety of fabrics offered by manufac- 
turers with a broad line, there is attached, as exhibit B, the July stock sheet 
of a member, listing 1,160 choices of fabrics. As will be noted from the first 


page of the list, this manufacturer has 860 more fabrics not listed on the stock 
sheet, making a total of 2,020. 


QUALITY OF FABRIC NOT DETERMINED BY FIBER CONTENT 


The mere disclosure of fiber content of a fabric does not give to the consumer 
any considered amount of information regarding quality or performance charac- 
teristics. According to manufacturers of fabrics, it is more the proper con- 
struction and finish of the fabric and quality rather than the relative quantity 
of the fibers used that contribute to satisfactory performance. It would, there- 
fore, appear that consumers could not determine performance quality of fabrics 
from the mere disclosure of relative quantities of each fiber used in a given 
fabric. 


PROBLEMS OF LABELING 


As has been developed in this statement, furniture manufacturers do not 
produce and stock large quantities of chairs, sofas, and other articles with the 
same identical outer fabric cover, but each cover is selected by the individual 
customer. Consequently, in a day’s or week’s production, the same pattern of 
chairs or sofas may be covered with different patterns of fabrics with varying 
fiber content. As the result, different individual labels would be required for 
each article. Obviously, the furniture manufacturer could not stock printed 
labels for each fabric and, consequently, each labol would be filled in manually. 

With from 100 to as many as 2,000 fabries from which customers could make 
selections, the manufacturer would be forced to maintain detailed and elaborate 
records of the fiber content of each fabric in his line. Such records would 
include information from the supplier of the fabric as to its fiber content and 
also information as to the end use of such fabrics. 

Members have advised us that additional personnel would be required to make 
the labels, attach them to finished products, and maintain necessary records. 
Also, several members have advised us that a slowing up of production schedules 
might occur. 


VIEWS OF TYPICAL MANUFACTURERS 


There is attached as exhibit C a statement of four pages quoting excerpts 
from letters received from typical manufacturers of upholstered furniture, both 
large and small, expressing views as to difficulties that would be encountered if 
they were forced to label their products, as proposed in H. R. 12332. The views 
quoted are typical of views expressed by furniture manufacturers generally. 
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IN CONCLUSION 

As developed in this statement, the enactment of a law requiring furniture 
manufacturers to label articles of furniture with outer fabric covers, showing 
the fiber content of the fibers used in the fabric, would place a serious, if not 
impossible, burden upon the furniture manufacturers without substantial bene- 
fits to the consumers. 

Due to the nature of the industry, its wide geographic distribution, the large 
number of small manufacturers, and its unique methods of production designed 
to meet the needs of the consumers, the problems that would be encountered are 
far greater than in the large mass production industries where thousands of 
identical articles are produced. For example, the automobile industry, where 
thousands of identical cars are produced with the same fabric seat covers. 
(Although the use of upholstery fabrics is far greater in the automobile industry 
than in the furniture industry, H. R. 12332 apparently would not require labeling 
of such fabrics.) 

We again point out that a substantial proportion of manufacturers of up- 
holstered furniture, especially the smaller manufacturers, limit their distribu- 
tion to a single trading area or State and, therefore, would not be subject to the 
act. If an act is approved requiring the labeling of upholstered furniture, it 
would apply only to those manufacturers offering goods for sale in interstate 
commerce. 

It is respectfully submitted that ‘outer coverings for furniture” should not 
be included in the bill to be introduced in the 85th Congress. In the event the 
bill is introduced in the next Congress and would require the labeling of furni 
ture with outer fabric covers, representatives of the furniture industry will 
request permission to appear at the hearing to present their views in person. 

Dated at High Point, N. C., September 1, 1956. 

Mr. Boppre. I would like to refer to the second page there in regard 
to the fact that the makers of furniture involving office furniture, 
both wood and metal, include in their lines chairs, benches and other 
items which have fabric covering; also, manufacturers of bedroom 
and dining room furniture include in their products chairs and 
benches and other articles with outer coverings made of fabrics de- 
fined in the act, and would be involved in being labeled and covered 
by this act. 

It would create a tremendous problem in making the labels available 
for these various fabrics that are made available to the consumer, 
were this bill enacted. 

I would like to point out that the furniture business is primarily 
a business of small businesses, and in the year of 1953 there were 
approximately 1,000 upholstered household furniture concerns. Of 
these, approximately 50 percent manufactured less than a $200,000 
volume. 

There is a considerable number of small units scattered throughout 
the country who would be covered by this act and by this law, requir- 
ing them to label each and every item of outer covering for retail 
selling. 

T also would like to insert from this statement that in the same year, 
the total number of wood household upholstered and metal manu- 
facturers who would be involved in labeling their items of furniture 
for consumer purposes under this act would consist of 5,000 manu- 
facturers scattered throughout the country in the 48 States. Their 
average shipment value was less than a half million dollars. 

And, as brought up this morning and referred to, this act would be 
in both intra- and interstate commerce, and would involve considerable 
small manufacturers who buy and manufacture for local purposes 

only. 

For example, in a community of 100,000 population, we may have 
) 


2 or 3 manufacturers who would not supply an item outside of this 
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community, and I am under the impression that this would create 
a hardship on the small manufacturer by making him require these 
records and these labels be kept. 

In getting our fabrics in the furniture business, we buy from many 
various sources. Some of us buy directly from manufacturers, some 
of us from jobbers, some from converters, some from decorators, 
and each of these would have to, in turn, supply us with the very 
detailed information in regard to the fabric contents on the fabric 
that is used on the item which is put on the retail floor. 

It would be considered a very unusual hardship to keep up with 
these contents of the f fabrics ; and the ultimate end to the consumer, 
in our opinion, is very low in value, as has been pointed out and will 
be shown further by examples. 

I would like to ask the committee’s consideration of the problems 
involved in the patterns run by various manufacturers, which can 
run from 200 to 2,000 different patterns, with different percentage 
contents of fibers used in these fabrics, and it would require each of 
these fabrics to have a specific and particular labeling for this partic- 
ular item as it was put on the chair. 

We find many cases where this will run up above a thousand vari- 
ous fabrics, requiring an individual label for each one. 

I would like to take that from the previous testimony, sir, and 
would like to incorporate the following statements from actual manu- 
facturers of fabrics, some of the largest in our country, and their 
opinion, and would like to ask that these samples and letters become 
a part of the record, if it is permissible, sir. 

Mr. Mack. The Chair would be interested in knowing who the 
letters are from, and whether they represent the ideas of some indus- 
try generally, or an association. I hesitate to give blanket approval 
for you to put in all the letters you received from all your friends 
in the last year 

Mr. Boppre. Actually, sir, it is not a great many, and may I read 
them, and then incorporate what you please ? 

Mr. Mack. We can just receive the letters, and we will have included 
in the record those letters we feel are pertinent to this subject. 

Mr. Boppre. All right, sir. 

This is from the Neisler Mills, drapery and upholstery fabrics, dated 
April 4, 1957, addressed to me: 

This letter is being written with regard to the proposal now pending in Congress 
to require that all upholstery fabrics be labeled to show the fiber content by 
percentage. ¢ 

I am attaching to this letter 3 samples marked “A,” “B,” and “C,”’ and 
priced respectively at $0.95, $1.40, and $1.85. All 3 of these fabrics are 100 per- 
cent rayon with the exception of the one marked “A.” This one has about 0.47 
percent metallic yarn in it. Since the metallic yarn is worth about 15 times as 
much per pound as the rayon, then this fabric should logically be the highest price 
if fiber content means anything. 

I am also attaching 2 more samples identified as “D” and “E.” The fabric 
marked “D” is 38 percent cotton, 444 percent metal, and 57% percent rayon. It 
is priced to sell at about $1.30. The one marked “E” is 36 percent cotton and 
64 percent rayon and is priced to sell at about $1.90 per yard. As you can see, 
these 2 fabrics are very nearly identical in fiber content. 

It seems to me that it is ridiculous to assume that the percent of fiber in any 
cloth has any bearing on its value. Practically any retail merchant can tell you 
that you can buy a 100-percent cotton shirt for $2, or a 100-percent cotton shirt 
for $8. 

It is my opinion that this act will be of no value whatever to the ultimate con- 
sumer. About the only fact that means anything in the value of a fabric is the 


. 
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construction of the cloth, That is the size of the yarns and the number of indi- 
vidual threads per inch. The fact that it is rayon, cotton, or some other fiber 
has very little bearing on the real value. 

I hope that this letter will be of some value to you. 

Very truly yours, 
NEISLER MILLs. 
(Signed) CO, F,. FLowers. 

I have these fabrics, and I would appreciate it if the committee 
would just look at them and see the difference as far as quality there, 
when the contents are practically the same for all intents and pur- 
poses. Mrs. Jones would receive those on a chair with the same con- 
tents label, but the price may vary from $10 to $20, retailwise, sir. 

I have another letter from David Rothschild Co. as a manufacturer 
of fabrics and a converter. These people manufacture material for a 
great number of upholsterers and actual manufacturers throughout 
the country. This is dated March 29. 


Today we received a communication from David Rothschild outlining your 
need for the fiber content of several of our popular styles. 


In line with your request, we are pleased to list these content percentages 
for you: 


Conrad (39 percent cotton, 21 percent rayon, 39 percent chromspun, 


1 percent metal)__._________- a er I ee oe $1. 56 
Melody (51 percent cotton, 49 percent rayon) _—________----________----__- 1. 25 
Puritan (65 percent cotton, 35 percent rayon) —__-_---____----_------.-- 2. 46 
Zoom (38 percent cotton, 61 percent rayon, 1 percent metal)_-__--_______ 1. 00 


We trust this information is exactly what you need for your records. However, 
if we can give you any further help classifying these patterns contentwise, we 
will certainly be pleased to do so. 


Thanking you very much for the business you have been sending us and 

for your continued interest in our fabrics, we are 
Very truly yours, 
Davin RorHscHip Co., 
(Signed) CHarLes BE. Dimon, Jr., 
Ezvecutives’ Assistant, 

There again we have no record—our opinion is that the fabric con- 
tents labeled on a chair would mean very little to the ultimate consumer 
in wearability, desirability and, as far as that, the lasting in your 
home; that this labeling would create a confusion rather than con- 
structive information to the consumer. 

I have here another letter, from the Valdese Weavers, Inc., Valdese, 


me: 
In accordance with our telephone conversation we are mailing you squares of 
the following patterns: 


Per yard 
Pattern 2808, all cotton___._-....--__-_- with cel ek de eee ae $2. 95 
hg RESTS Pee See ene S Se ye ey ee CO eee eee 1. 55 
Irn UU i Ul od iescchliols 2. 48 
Pattern 2372, approximately 62 percent cotton, 38 percent rayon_____--~~- 2. 85 
Pattern 2980, approximately 50 percent cotton, 50 percent rayon______--__ 3. 45 


I do not know whether the two patterns sent with a mixture of cotton and 
rayon will be of any assistance to you. However, we thought we would include 
them in case they would help. 

We hope you are able to stop the labeling law Congress is considering, as it 
will, definitely, add expense to the manufacturing of all concerned. The extra 
expense would not be so bad if there were any benefit to it. Giving the consumer 
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the fiber content will not protect the consumer, as the fiber content has very 
little relation to the qualiy of the cloth. 
If we can be of further assistance to you, please feel free to call upon us. 
Very truly yours, 
VALDESE WEAVER., INC., 
R. D. Boass, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


I would like to ask you to check those with a price variance there 
from $1.55 to $3.45 on the various fabrics that require the same 
labeling. 

We have a letter from Bridges Furniture Corp., which is a retail 
outlet in Charlotte, N. C.: 


We would like to go on record as strongly opposing bill H. R. 469 introduced 
to Congress by Representative Smith of Mississippi concerning the Textile 
Fiber Products Identification Act. 

We do not believe that a label listing the percentage of different fibers used 
in weaving upholstering material would be of any benefit to the customer. 
Such a label would not be read by one customer out of a thousand, and if read, 
would have little or no meaning to the customer. 

This act would certainly work a tremendous hardship on the furniture indus- 
try if it is passed. It would be next to impossible for a factory to label each 
and every piece of material (in a prominent spot) that is used in upholstering 
a piece of furniture. This act would certainly eliminate all special orders for 
customers who desire to have a particular piece covered with material which 
they desire to furnish. 

We sincerely believe that if this act is passed it would simply result in a lot 
of unnecessary red tape and detail and would certainly increase production cost, 
and thereby be another factor in the inflationary trend which exists. If there 
were any ultimate benefit to be derived from this information the increased 
cost would be justified. It is our belief, however, that this would simply be a 
waste of time, effort and energy and would simply be another law on our books 
that could not be adhered to or controlled. 

Yours truly, 
BRIDGES FURNITURE Co., 
(signed) J. H. DuBOosgE, 
J. H. DuBossr, Secretary. 


Here is a letter from the Breuner’s stores on the West Coast, a 
retail outlet for upholstered furniture, addressed to Mr. Lee Boddie: 


Re Textile Fiber Products Identification Act, H. R. 469. 


DEAR Mr. Boppie: It is our understanding that there is a bill in Congress, 
referred to above. We read that it would require upholstery manufacturers to 
label each piece of fabric used in upholstering sofas or chairs. ‘This label 
would show the percentage of content of the different fibers used in the weav- 
ing of the upholstery fabrics. 

If the above is true, the theory of the act is commendable. However, it is 
our feeling that it would be highly impractical to attempt labeling the content 
of various upholstery fabrics because this in itself does not determine the 
quality nor the durability of the goods. This could conceivably make possible 
more misrepresentation than is now possible with no labeling. As retailers 
it would further become very difficult to maintain and explain these labels 
on our sales floors, and would eliminate the majority of our custom-order 
upholstery business. Manufacturers could not be responsible for the fabric or 
content of material supplied by the retailer for the completion of custom 
orders. This represents more than 50 percent of our upholstery business in the 
above medium-price merchandise. 

Considering the amount of work involved for each upholstery manufacturer, 
retailers, and the cost of Government administratoin and inspection, it would 
appear that the effect would be nil compared with the expense of the program. 

In any presentation which you may make at any public hearings, we hope 
that you will express our view concerning the act. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) C. H. Breuner, President. 
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I have one more short one, from Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadel- 
phia, dated April 4, 1947, to Mr. Lee W. Boddie: 

DEAR Mr. Boppre: The proposed Textile Fiber Products Identification Act, 
H. R. 469, has come to my attention. 

We have considered carefully the intended benefits of this act and the penal- 
ties that would result from it. We feel sure that our customers will not realize 
any useful protection from the additional labeling which the act would require. 
The contents of furniture fabric coverings do not necessarily determine the 
usefulness and serviceability of the furniture. The labeling involved would 
probably, over a period of time, add something to the ultimate cost to the 
consumer. 

We are interested, of course, in anything which will truly benefit our cus- 
tomers but since we do not believe that this act accomplishes that objective, 
we hope you will make known to the appropriate governmental bodies our 
opinion regarding this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
(Signed) RANDALL E. COPELAND, 
Vice President. 

There are statements in regard to the general feeling of retailers, 
actual manufacturers of fabrics, in regard to the pere ent age contents 
of fabrics and what they mean to the desirability, w earability, dura- 
bility, and the colorfastness of various fabrics. 

I would like to point out a problem which could be incurred quite 
often with the combinations of fabrics, sir. By mixing the various 
fabrics that you have seen today with either plastic, unsupported or 
supported, or in various qualities of fabric, how would we label 
those? You have fabrics involving various percentages, and there 
would be a considerable difference in the percentage contents of two 
fabrics or more on the same item. 

To me, it could be very confusing to a consumer to look at the 
back of a chair with one label saying 20 percent rayon, 80 percent 
cotton; and in another one which 1s plastic listing it as either plastic 
supported or unsupported. 

There is a great deal of furniture made in that manner today, 
where combinations of various types are used. We would like to 
ask how you deal with the problem created to the manufacturer in 
regard to this. 

We are confronted with a problem from the actual manufacturing 
of the fabric to the manufacturing of the piece of furniture. A ereat 
majority of our business is done on special order, That means that 
Mrs. Jones comes to a retail outlet, and looks at a sample, and picks 
a fabric or maybe brings her own sample from being previously 
bought some where, and asks us to m: ake her a pair of chi airs. How 
are we to be supplied the information in regard to the fabric contents 
of that chair? 

It is possible in many cases that this chair would appear on a retail 
floor and we have no information, as a manufacturer of furniture, to 
supply that label back to the retailer. We are confronted with a 
very serious problem to see that it is conformed with if it becomes 
law. 

If the manufacturer of the fabric lists percentage contents on a roll 
of fabric which leaves his mill, that roll of fabric consisting of 50 to 
60 yards can immediately be cut into from 4 to 10 different and 
separate items in most any manufacturer’s plant, meaning he has to 
make 4 or 10 different labels for the various items involved. 
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It would be a very costly operation, and it is my opinion, and the 
opinion of our association, that the ultimate good to the consumer 
would be very little, because, as we have heard today, and it is our 
definite opinion, the quality of a fabric is not determined by the per- 
centage contents of fibers, but by the use of those fibers blended 
together with the proper weaving and the proper dyeing operations 
or finishing operations. 

We feel that the progress which has been made in a performance or 
standard setup for various materials is greatly reducing complaints 
to the manufacturers; and is giving the ultimate consumer a value 
that has far exceeded that in many other fields today. 

We are of the opinion that if a retailer is sold on an item, for 
instance nylon or rayon, were these put on the percentage contents 
on the back of a chair, he could still advertise the chair as having 
nylon or cotton or rayon, whichever at the time happens to be the 
most sellable or most desirable yarn at the time. 

He would have it properly labeled, and it certainly could be carried 
from there to the sales floor and used whichever way he desires, and 
the act would be complied with. But Mrs. Consumer who is buying 
that chair does not know the actual value of rayon over cotton, or 
cotton over rayon, or nylon over either. And we think it is definitely 
« handicap and would be a very expensive operation to maintain in 
our plants, and that the ultimate good would be very little, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Does than conclude your statement? 

Mr. Boppre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. You say it would be very costly, so far as the manu- 
facturers are concerned, to be required to label. 

Mr. Bovpre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. If you had a set which sold for $200 or $300, I cannot 
see where the cost of labeling would be substantial or where it would 
be inflationary. 

Mr. Boppre. It would be in this manner: That your labels would 
have to cost, is one item. The stocking of the labels, the handling, the 
typing, the putting them on the chairs. It would be a continuous 
increased cost. 

Now, you may say it is nil for an item, but at the end of a year it 
could be" very expensive to many of the operations, and it would be very 
expensive for larger ones to control a staff, 3, maybe 4, 10 men, depend- 
ing on how many plants were involved, because it certainly would have 
to have a man or clerk in each plant to maintain these labels to see 
that they were properly made out and attached to the chair, sir. 

Mr. Mack. As I understand it, this cost would have to be passed 
on to the ultimate consumer, and the additional cost would certainly 
be very small when you consider the additional cost per item that is 
sold at the retail level 

Mr. Boppre. Well, the cost per item, sir, continues to grow on us, 
and somewhere it puts the squeeze on a manufacturer to try to main- 
tain a retail level of buying power to keep the wheels rolling, and in 
many cases today we are not able to pass on the small increase, and we 
have to take it out of profits, which minimizes profits again, in the 
furniture business. And I think you know that they are not the top 
in the country. And that would have to be either passed on or ab- 
sorbed, one or the other, and ultimately the consumer would have to 


pay it. 
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Mr. Mack. Of course, if you absorb the cost yourselves, then there 
would be no inflationary effect by this legislation. 

Mr. Boppre. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Dollinger, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Do.uincEr. No questions. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Beamer? 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I was delayed, and I did 
not hear all of the remarks of Mr. Boddie. 

I did not hear the first part of his comments. I briefly sketched 
through it, but I want to ask you, if I may, just 1 or 2 questions. 

You indicate in the statement the fact that your ade is com- 
prised mostly of small business; is that correct ? 

Mr. Boppre. A great deal of them. I think the record shows, both 
from the National Association of Furniture Manufacturers and the 
Southern Association, that approximately 50 percent are small manu- 
facturers of less than $200,000 or in the $200,000 volume business, 
sir. 

Mr. Beamer. How easy is it for the small manufacturer in the fur- 
niture industry to compete with the larger manufacturer ? 

Mr. Boppre. How easy is it? 

Mr. Beamer. Yes, or how difficult is it, whichever way you want to 
put it. 

Mr. Boppie. I think in many cases we would be penalized more so, 
because he is working with a smaller staff, and yet he has got to supply 
this information with the smaller staff and is restricted, not restricted, 
but his business is confined to a smaller area, sir. But he would have 
the same cost involved in putting this on one chair that any manufac- 
turer would, sir, and it would create a staff problem for him, because 
many of them are what we refer to sometimes as family operations 
or “daddy” and a very small crew making a volume of approximately 

200,000 a year, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. I hope I am not repetitious of anything which may 
have been said before I arrived, but I am wondering whether you have 
any information or report on the percentage of the various materials 
that you presently use for furniture covering. Is it predominantly 
wool or cotton or synthetic material ? 

Mr. Bopptr. Sir, that would vary in many cases with the actual 
manufacturer. Our own selves, we are using a great deal of pile 
fabrics and a large majority, I mean a great majority of plastics. 

There are manufacturers, and I think Mr. Fricker would bear me 
out, that use more pile fabrics probably than any other singe type. 

Mr. Fricker. I would say that cotton would probably be a third, 
rayons of all descriptions a third, and, say, nylon a third, taking into 
consideration that all pile fabrics have a cotton back or most of them 
have a cotton back, which is desirable. 

Mr. Beamer. That is a synthetic fabric with a cotton back? 

Mr. Fricker. That is right. 

Mr. Beamer. In your judgment, would it deter the sale of cotton 
or wool or native fiber products in contrast to the sale or use of 
synthetics ¢ 

Mr. Fricker. The only—in thinking about this for quite some time, 
just along that line of thought, sir, I felt the only thing that it could 
do was deter the sale of cotton; and the reason for that is that nylon, 
for example, is longer wearing. It cleans easier, it doesn’t soil as fast. 
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Or rayon dyes better. Some of the new solution-dyed yarn, such as 
chromespun or yarns of that character, won’t fade as fast; whereas 
cotton, although a very fine fiber and it has its field, it fades more 
readily, it soils quicker, it is very hard to clean, and some of the char- 
acteristics that are needed very much in this field, cotton doesn’t 
answer the pe ream rs 

Mr. Beamer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Some of the other mem- 
bers may have some other questions. 

Mr. Mack. I presume you do not have any difficulty in determining 
what the content of the material is that you purchase. 

Mr. Boppiz. Excuse me? 

Mr. Mack. The purchases you make from the mills, you do not 
have any difficulty in determining the contents of that material ? 

Mr. Boppre. You mean, can I determine it by eye? No, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Well, I presume that there are some arrangements made 
so that it can be identified. 

Mr. Boppre. They give us the information, and as far as the con- 

tents are concerned, yes, sir, it is available. 

Mr. Mack. Then this legislation would just be requiring you to 
pass on the same information that is given to you; is that not correct? 

Mr. Boppre. It would require us to pass it on with a considerable 
difficulty, due to the fact that they supply to us either on a large roll 
of 50 to 60 yards 

Mr. Mack. I understand that. 

Mr. Boppir (continuing). We cut that up into various chairs in- 
volved, sir, and we would have to make a label for each chair, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Yes, you would have to make additional labeling for the 
smaller items that you cover from this roll of cloth. 

Mr. Boppie. That is right, sir. That would involve a cost, and 
the ultimate is, what good is it to the consumer when she gets a fabric 
labeled in a hundred dollar chair and setting next to it is a chair for 
$50 with the same percentage content? Can she derive from that 
there is $50 difference, and yet the contents are the same, it is all 
cotton, sir? 

Mr. Mack. Is that a reflection on the intelligence of the average pur- 
chaser ¢ 

Mr. Boppie. No, sir. I am trying to say, sir, that it is very hard 
for us to tie it down and say that the percentage content determines 
the quality of the fabric, sir. 

Mr. Mack. I understand. 

Mr. Dotirncer. Will you yield for a moment, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Mack. I yield. 

Mr. Dotiincer. You only know what is in the fabric because the 
manufacturer tells you when he sells you the fabric that this will 
contain such a pere entage; ; is that ¢ orrect ? 

Mr. Boppre. Right, sir. He gives us the information on the fabric. 

Mr. Dorrincer. Then you cut the thing up; and you have to go 
back, every time you want to refresh your recollection, to your record 
to find out what the fabric contains, because it is sold to you by ¢ 
number; is that not so? 

Mr. Boppre. It is sold to us by a number or a name, sir. 

Mr. Dottincer. If you have on your shelves a hundred different 
items of fabrics, you do not know by going to it every day in the week 
whether this contains 30 percent or 40 percent ; ; you must go back to 
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your stock records to make a check every time you want to find out 
what it is. 

Mr. Boppre. Yes, sir, we would have to, because we couldn’t remem- 
ber the percentage contents of each roll, sir. 

Mr. Dotiincer. So, if the item was labeled, if there was a tag on 
the thing on your shelves, you would not have to go to the stock 
records. You could pick the thing up and say, “This is what it 
is.” 

Mr. Boppre. Yes. 

Mr. Doturcer. Would it not be easier for you and save so much 
manpower if it was properly labeled from the first instance, for your 
own records, I mean, forgetting the consumer ? 

Mr. Boppre. If it were labeled, we could use it, if it is there. But 
then we have to take the information 

Mr. Douurncer. But I mean if the manufacturer sells it to you, 
and on the back of the thing he has his label already, and it contains 
the ingredients, you never have to put it in your stock record; you 
never have to go back to refresh your recollection. Whoever is in 
the place of business picks up a fabric and looks at the back and says, 
“Madam, this is what it contains”; it is already listed. 

Mr. Boppre. Right, sir,if:you have the bolt, sir. 

Mr. Dottrxcer. That is right; and that saves all that money, does 
it not? 

Mr. Fricker. It is an office procedure, if I might interrupt; the 
easiest way to do it would be an office procedure. 

Mr. Dorxrncer. I was trying to raise the point, all of the witnesses 
said it was a costly operation, and I was trying to point out—maybe 
I am not doing it as well as I would like to—it is much cheaper 
for you, once it is identified for you, not to have to go back to your 
stock records every week; it is there, and your item ‘has it, and you 
only have to turn it bac k on the other side and it tells you what is 
there. 

Mr. Boppre. Sir, are you referring to the retail drygoods where 
the bolt of material is on the retail floor, sir ? 

Mr. Dotirecer. On the fabric. 

Mr. Boppre. On the retail floor, sir ? 

Mr. Dotirncer. On any basis. You only know what is in there 
because the manufacturer tells you, and then you will forget that 
unless you put the thing in your stock record to say “XYZ contains 
these things, these are the items it contains.” 

And you never could remember, if you have a few hundred items, 
what it really contains unless you went back and identified that num- 
ber with your stock record to see what the manufacturer said it was. 

Mr. Bopprm. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Doturcer. And once that manufacturer does that operation 
for you by stamping the fabric on the reverse side, you and the cus- 
tomer and the stock clerks in your establishment know for all time, 
without going back ot the records, what it is. 

Mr. Boppre. Right. 

May I say, that comes in to us as a chair manufacturer or a living- 
room furniture manufacturer. 

Mr. Dotiincer. I am going beyond that. I am going to the process 
where the individual—you are speaking from your point of view. 
You are afraid that you will have to list it or stamp it yourself. We 
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are trying to get beyond that. We say, in the first instance—that is, 
not we, but the sponsors of the bills say.every fabric that is manufac- 
tured should be labeled so that everybody knows—the person who 
makes furniture, the person who buys the fabric—every person could 
pick the thing up and say, “This is what it contains.” And nobody 
then has to go through an operation on his records and make an item 
to say that “This has so much of a percentage and this has so much 
of a percentage.” 

Mr. Boppre. Right, sir. 

Now, we; as a “manufacturer , getting that information from the 
yardgoods manufacturer, sir, the cost that is involved—a tremendous 
cost 1s involved in translating that. one tag, which is stamped, into 10 
tags and follow the 10 tags through your ‘upholstery operations to be 
permanently attached to the back of each chair, sir, so that when it 
arrives at Joe’s store or some retail level, the tag is still on the back 
of the chair in a prominent display. Am I correct in interpreting 
the law that that would be the ultimate aim ? 

And that is the cost involved to the furniture manufacturer in tak- 
ing the item that is stamped on the back of 1 roll and transferring 
it to 8 or 10 different items, and following it through and maintain- 
ing that label all the way through until you reach ‘the levels— 

Mr. Dotiincer. I think the FTC would then have the right, by 
regulatory practices, to indicate how the item should be st imped or 
labeled. It does not have to be labeled in the way you think it has 
to. As long as the public will know what it contains—that is the 
primary function of it. 

And I think they could make the thing in such fashion so that you 
would not endure a hardship, nor would anybody else. 

Mr. Fricker. From the experience of this bedding law throughout 
the country, each State having their own law 

Mr. Dotiincer. That is right. 

Mr. Fricker (continuing). We have found it the most economical— 
and it is a very costly procedure—in. each one of our plants we have 
a small room with, I should say, hundreds of cubbyholes, and we have 
to reprint each one of the laws—I mean as to the contents. So we 
deliver a million pieces of furniture. We might have thousands of 
different types of printings. You either have got to type them up 
if there is a small number of them, which takes someone to type them, 
or you have to mimeograph—however they do—reprint them if there 
are a thousand or 2,000 individual ones. 

Mr. Dotuincer. But if you have one Federal law, it would super- 
sede all the State laws. 

Mr. Fricker. Yes. But the experience of that one law, we have 
appraised how much it would cost us in our multiple-plant operation, 
and we are going to have to have that same setup duplicated that 
many more times. And it appears, in the experience of this bedding 
law, that we would need 2 to 3 people in each one of our plants to handle 
that setup; not that 2 or 3 people, I mean, is-a tremendous thing in a 
plant, but it certainly is an extra thing. We would like to come back 
to the one point that here is a sofa, to be ridiculous, for $500, and a 
chair for $19—and I can show them right on Washington retail floors— 

both of them a hundred pereent cotton, both of one a hundred per- 
cent rayon. And what good is it doing you to know of the fiber 
content ¢ 
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[ am not able to appraise a fabric from fiber content, and I any 
quite sure if someone with my experience is unable to appraise it, 
why, that a retail customer, or even theybuyer or the store managers 
are not able to appraise it on a basis of serviceability, wearing, fading, 
and the things we discussed a little earlier. It just doesn't tell the 
story 

And if it would, we certainly, as an industry, would be all for it, 
as evidenced by the great expenditure we have gone into in these per- 
formance standards and the things we are continuing to do along 
those lines, wanting to protect that consumer as much as we can. 

Mr. Dotiincer. | have no more questions. 

Mr. Mack. I am glad you asked those questions, Mr. Dollinger. 
You made a very good point there. It seems to me we are trying to 
do the same thing through this legislation to inform the ultimate 
consumer, the salesman in the store and the ultimate consumer, as 
to the material that is used in covering furniture, as well as material 
in other fields. I think that the intent, while we differ as to the pro- 
cedure and the special requirements, the intent of the two bills goes 
in the same direction: to inform the consumer as to what material he 
is actually buying. The manufacturers are so informed when they 
purchase the cloth and they would merely be passing that information 
on to the retail dealer, the clerks in his store, and to the ultimate 
consumer. 

As a lay person, I feel that it would be of interest to have that in- 
formation on each level. I cannot understand where the additional 
burden or additional cost would be involved, although I do recognize 
the fact that you have a special problem in the furniture industry. 

What kind of labeling do you have presently on your furniture as it 
goes out from the factory ¢ 

Mr. Bopptr. We have to comply with the various States’ bedding 
law. Other than that, we have no label, other than that; and that, 
as has been pointed out, is a very expensive operation to do. 

This label would be another expense, and we are asking as to the 
ultimate good to the consumer, because we can label fabrics on the 
back of chairs and show you yardgoods at various prices that are 
the same contents; and w » afraid, and have in many cases, as has 
been pointed out eleprota e due not sold items or finishes of various 
fibers due to the fact that we didn’t think that they should be sold 
too greatly, and let them stand on their own merits rather than build- 
ing up a story, sir. 

‘And you can be misrepresented, because it is possible that a chair 
labeled 10-percent nylon, if nylon happens to be the magic word of 
the day, or it were cotton 2 years from today, or rayon, the retail 
salesman on the floor with the label in front of him could emphasize 
the one particular fiber content that he cared to. And there is your 
label, and certainly it could go a long way toward misrepresenting 
the actual quality, because those fiber percentage contents do not make 
the fabrics, sir. 

Mr. Mack. As was, I thought, brought out this morning very 
clearly, there were many cases of misrepresent: ition by salesmen 
presently without any type of labeling. It would seem to me that if 
they had some type of labeling requirement, the salesman could, if 
he wanted to, make a serious effort to give them the true information 
on content of the material. 
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Mr. Boppie. That is right, sir, he could make an effort. Whereas if 
he had it there, he could use what is there for his advantage or to 
whatever purpose he cared to. 

Mr. Mack. Yes. 

Mr. Fricker. This may be worth something, Mr. Chairman. We 
send out 40 cards twice a year of different patterns of all contents 
and types. We send them to 10,000 dealers. And the reason we do 
not put fiber content on them is just one: that is, it is too confusing 
to the retail salesman, the retail store, and to the customer, because 
fiber content has not told them what the fabric will give to them in 
the way of wear and those other things we have discussed. 

Mr. Mack. That is a means of ¢ attaining an end, is it not, where you 

say the predominance can be classified by percentage or by perform- 
ance; is that not right ? 

Mr. Fricker. No. The fiber content does not tell the quality. The 
customer is interested in: How long is it going to wear; is it going to 
fade; will it stretch; will it hold a seam; will it do all those things 
that she is interested i in; so her furniture will look good over a period 
of time? 

She is not particularly interested in whether it has so much cotton, 
so much rayon, so much mohair, whatever the content may be, and 
for that very reason, because no one can appraise the value of a com- 
bination of contents. At a retail level it is impossible; in fact, with- 
out technical equipment it is impossible at any level. 

Mr. Mack. Are you saying, sir, that it is impossible to have a per- 
formance standard ? 

Mr. Fricker. No, I am not saying that. We have performance 
standards. I am saying that the fiber content does not give you a 
certain performance or tell you the quality of the cloth. 

Mr. Mack. I understand that. But you were emphasizing the per- 
formance rather than the contents. 

Mr. Fricker. That is right. 

Mr. Mack. You could even bring out what you want it bring out, 
if you had a performance standard to further educate the people 
or further inform the people, in addition to the labeling of the con- 
tent. 

Mr. Fricker. The problem is this, gentlemen: That, getting back 
to fiber content, it is a very confusing thing at the retail level: and 
we are quite positive, in all the experience we have had, personal ex- 
perience and company experience and the industry experience, that 
fiber content in this industry will just confuse the issue completely, 
and will not do what I am sure you gentlemen are after and what we 
would like to see, too, and that is why we have approached it from 
a performance standard basis rather than a textile fiber content. 

Mr. Mack. I would like to get back to my original question and 
that is the kind of labeling that you presently do, you are required 
to do, or the type of labeling that you do voluntarily, when you 
manufacture your furniture. 

Mr. Boppre. The labels we use, sir, and I think it is prevalent in 
the industry, is the bedding-law label. There may be other labels 
attached at the time, such as the trade name, made by such a trade 
name, or it may have a label of a nature it has a foam-rubber 
cushion. 
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Other than that, there is no label, to my knowledge, used 
giving a 

Mr. Fricker. I will show you the label. 

Mr. Mack. May I pursue this a little further. You say trade 
names may be used ? 

Mr. Boppie. For instance, Kroehler Manufacturing may put their 
label, “Manufactured by Kroehler Furniture.” It may be Heritage 
Furniture. 

Mr. Mack. As a matter of fact, they are used quite extensively, if 
not in all instances. 

Mr. Boppre. Labels of that type, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Yes. 

Mr. Fricker. These are the labels used, if you gentlemen care to see 
them. These are the labels which we sew into the deck of the furni- 
ture which is under the cushion, which gives them the cover number, 
the frame number, so they can reorder. And there is the bedding 
label that has to be typed up, with the percentage content. This one 
doesn’t have to have a percentage content, and ‘that has to be sewed 
into the deck of a piece of furniture. 

Mr. Mack. Excuse me, is that not done voluntarily ¢ 

Mr. Fricker. This is, but this isn’t | indicating]. 

Mr. Mack. What is the difference between the two? 

Mr. Fricker. Well, this one is the bedding law, “Cotton, new,” and 
so forth. 

Mr. Mack. Yes. 

Mr. Fricker. Now, it means we have taken an additional label, 
and what is involved is having thousands of these preprinted or type 
them, have them available, put them along with this, sew them into 
the deck, change your sewing ri 1tes—because if you think the union 
will permit you to add another coupon or label and sewing it there, 
we have been through this many times, and by putting this in we have 
had to change our rates, and that is the item, sewed in the deck. 

Mr. Boppm. This is required by various States. There are still 
some States which do not require it. That is put in every deck. This 
is the bedding law, and the other one, most manufacturers have a tag 
which shows the frame number and item number for routing pur- 
poses. That is made especially for Jones Furniture, and it starts in 
the cloth room with the tag, and the piecework people are paid by 
very small attachments, and the final shipping tag is left on the 
bottom of the chair, which routes it to Jones F urniture Store. That 
is the other type tag. 

Now, all manufacturers, or most of them, use some type of tag for 
routing and manufacturing purposes, for keeping up with the cush- 
ion, the back, and various “frames, and what items are used to make 
that chair. In other words, your filling contents may be different on 
one from another, and you would have + that information on that tag. 

So that is for manufacturing procedures, and that is usually not in 
a position of prominence; and on ours is on the bottom of the rail. 

Mr. Fricker. We put it right on the deck. 

Mr. Boppre. Our manufacturing procedure is on the bottom of the 
back rail. 

Mr. Mack. What do you mean, the bottom of the back rail? 
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Mr. Boppre. Under the back bottom side of the chair, sir, which 
would be inconvenient for the consumer to see, and that is where it 
is put at the present time, sir. 

Mr. Macx. Of course, that is something which would have to be 
determined by the FTC. If it is not covered and not concealed, it 
would appear to me that it would be prominently identified. I am 
sure that you would not sew it on top of the chair, or the seat of the 
chair. 

Mr. Boppre. On one of the labels, in some States, where the cushion 
is loose, it becomes a part of that. 

Mr. Fricker. You have to sew it into the cushion. 

Mr. Bopptr. You have to sew it into the back side of the cushion. 

Mr. Mack. I understand. I have never seen one of these sewed on 
the top of the cushion. 

Mr. Boppre. No; on the back side, where it is available for what 
the contents are of the cushion, sir. 

Mr. Mack. This is your routing? 

Mr. Fricker. That is where the piece rates are taken from and the 
routing, and also as identification to the man who buys it, the dealer, 
that it has the certain frame he ordered by piece number, the fabric 
number is correct, and the fabric and color are correct, and all those 
things, and he tears it off. 

Mr. Mack. You have on this routing label cover “15K51218-20 
nylon.” 

Mr. Fricker. That cloth is the only thing that we represent in the 
way of yarn, is a nylon fabric, w hen it is a hundred percent. 

The reason for that, sir, is that there has been so much promotional 
activity and propaganda as to the features of nylon, let’s say over- 
promoted, at a retail level or at many levels, for that matter, that 
where you have a 10-percent nylon or this automotive type of fabric, 
where you have a sien warp and it should not be represented as a 
nlyon fabric, to differentiate between the two types nylon is used. 
That is the only exception that we know of, and there we find it 
desirable. 

Mr. Mack. This looks as if the information is typed in here. 

Mr. Fricker. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mack. It even has the date. 

Mr. Fricker. That is right. That is done in the office, and it fol- 
lows the job right through. 

Mr. Mack. As you have concluded already, I have failed to under- 
stand where the additional costs are coming from. Perhaps I am 
oversimplifying the case, but I cannot see any reason why you could 
not put on this tag 20-percent nylon or 100- -percent nylon. 

Mr. Fricker. Well, suppose there are five lines there. 

Mr. Mack. Or putting the predominance of the materials used, the 
fibers used. 

Mr. Fricker. Well, there are five lines for, say, textile content— 
cotton, acetate, viscose, some nylon, some lurex, say, that would be 
five. That would be about the maximum; possibly six. So it would 
mean we would have to type six different lines on a million picces of 
furniture a year. Now, six is a lot of typing. 

Mr. Mack. Of course, it all depends. A smaller manufacturer is 
not going to have so much work to do. I still cannot understand the 
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difficulty you are encountering here, because, if it is a big expense, that 
can be passed on to the consumer. 

I do not think it would be a large expense. In the case of the smaller 
manufacturer, his expense certainly would not be too great. At least 
one secretary is employed in most small manufacturing concerns. I 
cannot understand why the information could not be put on this same 

card without even enlarging the card. 

And that is what I was asking, really. It was my opinion that a 
similar card to this has been plac ed on all of the furniture produced, 
certainly all that I have ever seen, and that this problem of labeling, 
as you gentlemen have presented the story today, seems to be slightly 
exaggers rated. 

Mr. Fricker. I do not believe our association, the NAF members, 
have taken the position—we take the position that it is a costly thing, 
and in our organization it would run, I would say, about $100,000 a 
year. If it was worth $100,000 a year, we would certainly be for it. 
There is no question about it. 

But when you are all through, it gives you a confusing situation. It 
doesn’t tell you the story. And we see re ally no reason ‘for it. 

In fact, it would tell you, in many cases, the wrong story 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, Mr. Beamer. 

Mr. Beamer. Do you think, then, on the same basis, that automobile 
seat covers and automobile fabrics, for example, should be included in 
this legislation ¢ 

Mr. Fricker. Definitely. I mean, there is no difference between 
ourselves and the automobile people ? 

For example, this morning, I showed a type of fabric that was used 


by the automobile people. Most of the nylons used are nylon warps 
with an acetate or mene a: or rayon type or cotton filling, and that 
( 


cotton, rayon, or acetate floats on the surface and is the wearing sur- 
face. But those are sold out of the retail stores, Chrysler, Ford, GM, 
out of their retail stores as a nylon fabric. 

Mr. Beamer. Pardon me; are theirs labeled at the present time / 

Mr. Fricker. My understanding is they are not labeled, but they are 
presented as nylon cloths. 

Mr. Beamer. I have visited some of the mills in your State, and I 
have discovered the woolen mills today are making a lot of fabrics 
for automobiles, seat covers, and upholstering, and they are converting 
in great degree to synthetics instead of the—is that not correct ? 

Mr. Fricker. That is correct. 

Mr. Beamer (continuing). Instead of wool that they used to use. 

Now, are those not labeled ? 

Mr. Fricker. No. 

Mr. Beamer. Are these labeled when shipped from the mills to the 
manufacturer ¢ 

Mr. Fricker. We know the percentage content in our company. 
Every time we buy a fabric, we write for the percentage content, be- 

cause I think it is needed in transportation, I mean interstate, for the 
freight that we pay on different types, so we know the content. 

And the automotive people know the content, but it is not presented 
in the retail level; and many of the cloths, for example, that are sold 
as nylon cloths have the characteristics of a rayon cloth, because the 
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rayon is floated on top of the nylon, and all the wearing, all the 
cleaning, all the soiling of that cloth is on the surface where the rayon 
or other synthetics other than nylon has taken the buff, so to speak. 

Mr. Beamer. I am trying to develop—are there any other products 
manufactured which use cloth material of various types which prob- 
ably should be included, other than furniture manufacturers and 
automobile manufacturers ? 

Mr. Fricker. I am not too well acquainted in other fields, but 
automotive, for example, every automobile sold—and I used to be 
with Fisher Body; that is why I have a little background—every 
automobile that is sold this year will have 10 running yards of cloth, 
so if there are 6 million cars, there are 60 million yards of cloth used 
in those cars. 

Mr. Beamer. May I ask, how does that compare with furniture? 

Mr. Fricker. We were talking of that this morning, and we didn’t 
come to any direct conclusion, but we estimated that maybe between 
50 and 70 million would be the upholstery fabrics. 

Mr. Beamer. Approximately the same. 

Mr. Fricker. Yes. 

Mr. Boppre. I may say that our contention, sir, is that in regard to 
the ultimate aid to the consumer in knowing the percentage 
contents——— 

Mr. Beamer. May I ask this question ? 

Mr. Boppre. I am sorry. 

Mr. Beamer. Go ahead. 

Mr. Boppre (continuing). It does not justify or explain all of the 
quality. Just because she knows it is rayon, cotton, or anything else, 
that does not tell you the dyes, nor the finishes, nor the other qualities 
that make a good fabric, which are the blending and the proper 
technique used in the weaving of a fabric. 

Just because a label is there, a retail salesman can tell her “This is 
50 percent rayon.” Maybe she thinks rayon is much better than 
cotton. If so, he can use that to his advantage in selling that chair, 
when actually the blending of the rayon and cotton together is what 
makes a good fabric, the type of blending and the manner in which 
it is woven and blended, not the contents, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. You think there is a difference between the furniture 
industry and automotive industry in this respect: A piece of furni- 
ture usually is used in a home for quite some length of time, while an 
automobile or suit of clothes wears out in a comparatively short 
length of time ? : 

Mr. Fricker. That, I think, is definitely true. 

Mr. Boppre. That is definitely true. But I do think we in furniture 
stand behind, and get more complaints and handling, longer than 
the other industries. 

In case you were to spill something on one of the seats or a suit, 
and you present it to a cleaner and it didn’t come out right, I think 
if they take our furniture and something happens, even, as explained 
this morning, on a time-payment plan, there is an adjustment, and 
those are made to get an ultimate satisfied consumer, sir. 

Mr. Fricker. Here is a point we have been trying to make. Here 
are two cloths, 50 percent—the pile only, I am speaking of; the rest 
is cotton—50 percent acetate, 50 percent viscose, the same price, 
within a nickel, I mean very close. They are competitive. 
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This one is a very undesirable fabric. It fuzzes, it snags, and 
catches. This one is a highly desirable cloth [indicating]. 

Now, you can go into any store and you can buy ieee one, they 
are both the same content. And I am just trying to say the content 
does not tell the performance or the quality story. 

Mr. Beamer. Does the source of supply have something 

Mr. Fricker. Let’s say it has some effect, but that is no criterion, 
because this morning I showed a nylon cloth that was one of the finest 
nylons made, and it fuzzed very badly. 

Here is a piece of nylon cloth that is a very expensive cloth, highly 
desirable from a visual aspect. We would like to buy it, except it 
fuzzes very badly, and it is the construction of the cloth. It has noth- 
ing to do with the yarn content. 

Here is a cloth which is 100 percent viscose that is the same thing, 
nothing to do with the yarn. It is a highly desirable yarn except the 
construction. 

Mr. Boppre. I would like for you to look at those two, sir. There 
are two fabrics a hundred percent cotton. They are both a hundred 
percent cottoh, and I am sure you can feel from the quality alone that 
there is considerable difference. 

The label on your chair would read identical. Your retail price 
in these chairs could vary as much as $20 and yet the label would say, 
“Mrs. Jones, these are a hundred percent cotton.” 

Those prices, the tapestry on your left hand, is $1.65, and the other 
was $2.95. They are both different costs. They are a hundred percent 
cotton. 

Mrs. Jones comes in and is sold a hundred percent cotton fabric 
and there is the comparison there and it would be prevalent even in 
your nylons. 

Mr. Fricker. There are three fabrics, the turquoise fabric, the cot- 
ton is fuzzing very badly. Cotton is a very desirable fiber, but you 
can’t use that cloth. 

Weare going to have that fixed up so it will be all right, but saying 
it has a certain fiber content does not prove the cloth desirable. 

Now, the yellow cloth is a chromespun which is a highly desirable 
cloth and it is all fuzzed up. It has to be fixed. 

The other one is an acetate cloth which is a highly desirable fiber, 
and it won’t hold a seam, the thing rips and tears, again it is con- 
struction, not fiber content, and we are coming back continuously that 
fiber content is the most misleading thing we can put on anything 
that we issued to a retail store or retail customer, because they are 
not unable to appraise it. 

Mr. Boppie. And both of those are cotton, sir. 

Mr. Mack. I am aware of that. 

Mr. Bopptz. They are a 100 percent of cotton but of a quality that 
you see considerable difference there. 

That is our prime concern that the contents alone does not determine 
the serviceability nor will it tell Miss Consumer how long it will last 
in her home. 

Mr. Fricker. We know this is the important thing, first, you must 
have a good yarn. All of the yarns we are talking about are desirable. 
It must be spun correctly. It must be twisted right. It must be woven 
into correct construction. It must have the minimum number of picks 
and the minimum number of ends, for a pile fabric. 
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It must have a certain support, otherwise it is going to fuzz as 
some of the things you have seen. They must have the right twist in 
the pile. The metal treatment, if it is a metallic fabric, has to be put 
in on a certain basis so it won’t clip off and break, and all of those 
things are much more important than the fiber content of the fabric 
and those are the things that control the quality of the individual 
fabrics that we buy, and those are the reasons why that we, as an in- 
dividual company now rather than as the industry, were forced to 
set up a testing laboratory that cost us a lot of money, and we are 
very happy to do it because it saved us an awful lot. 

It cost us a quarter of a million dollars a year in 1954 to take care 
of the kind of complaints that we are showing you today and today 
our complaints are practically nothing as far as fabrics are concerned, 
because we have set up performance standards, not textile fiber stand- 
ards particularly. 

And any time we get into textile fibers, even Montgomery Ward or 
Sears Roebuck or the big people I am referring to know more about 
it than what I am presenting to you today, the people ask us what is 
it, what is it going to do and we are very open in all our records and 
we show them. 

But those people, the people that are buying the upholstered fur- 
niture, are not aware of what the fiber will give you when it is in a 
fabric. 

Mr. Beamer. May I ask in that connection 

Mr. Fricker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. Whether or not the buyers, both the large buyers and 
the individual retail purchasers, are they asking for any particular 
type of cover for your furniture ? 

Mr. Fricker. I made that point this morning in that. 

Mr. Beamer. I am sorry, I missed it. 

Mr. Fricker. They are not asking for fiber content except for 
nylon. Nylon has been an important request. 

Mr. Beamer. In other tell, there is a growing request or demand 
on the er of the consumer for nylon ? 

Mr. Fricker. There has been because of the proportional effort and 
the success that that word has had. And it is wonderful fiber, but 
other than that, as far as requests for acetate or viscose or this or that 
or the other thing, there has been very little. 

Mr. Beamer. I am thinking of the natural fibers—cotton and wool 
primarily. 

Mr. Fricker. No, there has been no request at all. In fact, a little 
while ago someone asked what do you think it would do for the sale of 
those fibers, and I feel very positively cotton would go downgrade 
appreciably because cotton does not have in our industry, even though 
it 1s a very fine fiber, it does not have some of the things that the other 
fibers have and it is a matter of blending. 

There is hardly a cloth I have shown you that does not have cotton 
init. But when it gets to a matter of appraising it and putting down 
so much cotton, why it would be, I think, a disadvantage to the sale of 
the yarn of the fiber. 

Mr. Boppir. As pointed out this morning, sir, and again that the 
styling and certain type designs, the blend of colors, are most im- 
portant, and in many cases you can’t take any one fiber, rayon, nylon, 
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cotton, but you have to mix all of them with your viscose and acetate 
fibers to give you the color contrast that they want or the feel or the 
texture of the type fabric and it goes back there that the blending and 
thep roper construction is what makes the desirable fabric rather than 
just to say it is 100 percent anything. 

Sometimes they are restricted into the. characterization of, various 
fibers, and as shown here, most of them are blended in some way or 
another to give even effect. The metallic is put in, I would say 99 
percent of the time, for effect only, because certainly the wearing 
qualities of the metallic we see in our fabric does not stand up as 
well as your other fibers. But it is there for effect, for desirable—it 
is for salability and it is also requested by consumer and the retailer, 
so therefore, your fabrics are designed with metallics in them and 
blended rather than worrying or considering the contents. 

Mr. Fricker. You asked about wool and cotton a moment ago. 
Another point that very often even people in our own industry forget, 
this is a fancy goods industry, it is an industry that buys from what 
they lke visu: lly, what they see. They walk in, see a beautiful blue, 
brown, a beautiful color on a certain frame, they buy it and they 
are not particularly interested in a fiber content. 

Mr. Beamer. From what I have observed of furniture, the best 
part of manufacture is woodwork. 

Mr. Fricker. That is right. 

Mr. Beamer. How much do customers look at woodwork ? 

Mr. Fricker. Less today, although they are starting to come back. 

Mr. Bramer. May I ask how many of you are starting to empha- 
size woodwork rather than upholstery ¢ 

Mr. Fricker. This year in April we are going to show some wood 
for a change. 

Mr. Beamer. Good. 

Mr. Fricker. Everything works in cycles. But getting back to the 
fancy goods part of the industry, this type of fabric here which is a 
mohair blend and a very fine fabric and was highly desirable and the 
backbone of our industry 10 years ago, and it is wool, it is mohair, 
which we consider wool, and today, bee: ause of the style cycle away 
from this kind of cloth, this today is most unpopular. 

This has no importance today in the industry at all. It is coming 
back to a fancy goods industry that has a certain style requirement, 
and this can wear like iron, which it does, and it is a wonderful cloth 
but we sell very little of it because the customer is not interested in 
the fact it is 50 percent mohair or—it is—rarely, she is not interested 
in the fiber content, she just doesn’t like the looks of the cloth. 

She would rather have something else that wears—here is a cloth 
that—I am fumbbling around like a novice here, you fellows must 
scare me—here is a cloth that is highly desirable today. I mean it is 
a combination of cotton and viscose, it looks good. 

I think it is shown right here in town. But we are forced to drop 
the cloth, we are right now in negotiations of dropping the cloth 
out of our line. 

Why? Because it stretches. You get a rubber cushion in the thing. 
You can pick it up like that. This is a stretch test that we just are 
putting into—which we didn’t talk about today as far as tests, and I 
didn’t leave it with the Chairman. 
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All the rest of our tests I have left with the Chairman, but this 
stretch test is something which is most important. It has taken us 
a year and a half to make these tests come out so we know what we 
are doing. 

But again, it is not the fiber content that is causing the trouble. 
We could make this out of anything. It is the construction of the 
cloth that is causing the difficulty in this cloth, and that is some- 
thing that we are positive about. I mean it costs us too much. We 
have been in it with both feet. We have a big laboratory and we 
have all sorts of tests. 

For example, in the Jast 2 or 3 months we have taken 50 scoops, 
made a special schedule, we have cut off a certain amount just to try, 
if the thing didn’t come out right we would have to cut the fabric and 
throw it away, that is how much we are interested in our industry in 
giving the customer no cause for complaint and because of this posi- 
tion we have taken in 1953, which was the top of all complaint eras, 
it was really at that time because of TV and picture windows we 
had a lot of complaints and we have gone into this, and today our 
fabric complaints are at a minimum. 

And we are just so positive that a fiber textile composition is most 
confusing and would do nothing but confuse the retail customer, our 
customers, our salesman, and in fact, it would confuse everybody in 
our industry except the few people who are making it. 

It does not tell quality absolutely and definitely, and you can go 
to United States testing or your own United States Bureau or any- 
thing you want, and fiber content does not tell quality. 

When you are talking about guaranties which come up so often in 
many industries, this is guaranteed for this or that, do they ask, is it 
guaranteed to be steel or is it guaranteed to run? Is it guaranteed to 
have a textile fiber content, or is it guaranteed to not stretch or to 
not burst out at the seams, or it won’t fade or all of the things that 
are important from the performance standpoint. 

Mr. Avery. The tire industry is a good example. 

Mr. Fricker. You don’t care whether it is rubber or not. That is 
the same thing we are saying here. We don’t care whether it is 
synthetic or latex rubber. 

For example, we use a lot of latex in fabrics, most of the fabrics 
today are latex backed. 

For years and years they were all original virgin latex. During 
the war we got out of that and got into synthetics and a group of 
synthetics. 

Of course, we had a little difficulty. Today the synthetics are far 
better than any originals we ever had. 

We don’t mention it, it is just a fine fabric. We don’t care whether 
it is synthetic or what, as long as it gives a fabric that is going to 
wear gracefully over a period of time and the customer knows she 
won't have to re place it and is satisfied. 

They don’t care whether it is 10 percent this or 15 percent that or 
whatever the content is, 

Mr. Avery. Somebody made the statement this morning that a 
substantial portion of the furniture business was made on special 
order to individual delivery. 

Mr. Bopprr. Yes, sir; a great deal of it is made. I would say 

Mr. Avery. That surprises me. What percent would that be? 
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Mr. Boppre. About 80, 75. 

Mr. Fricker. In our firm it wouldn’t be 80. We are large. We 
have big dealers and a lot of them come into a market and buy a 
certain amount of goods and stock it on their floor. 

But during the period like now where business is not too active, 
most of the orders that come in come in on a sold order basis, and that 
means this— 

We have these cards out to 10,000 dealers. A woman will come in. 
She will go through the card shelf, see this piece of furniture here— 
“Well, I ‘like that color”—and that is generally 90 percent of the 
retail buy ing—“I like that color, and that is what I want on there.” 

And it could be made out of cellophane or it could be made out of 
anything. She likes that color. 

Mr. Avery. Are you saying that 80 percent of the furniture made 
is made on special order, we will put it that way 4 

Mr. Fricker. No; with our experience, I would say 50. His ex- 
perience with his company would be different. We are, I think, on a 
little broader basis. 

We cover from Chevrolet through the Cadillac price ranges, 
through our several lines, and I would say that 50 percent a the 
year would probably be on—maybe it is 45, maybe it is 53, I don’t 
know, but I do know from time to time in reading the letters from 
our works managers they will say this week 65 percent of all orders 
were taken on a ‘sole- order basis, and then the next week it might be 
45. But it depends on how business is. 

Mr. Avery. Does that mean it is actually finally sold to the cus- 
tomer or does that mean it is sold to a dealer ? 

Mr. Boppre. It is sold to a consumer prior to even being ordered. 
If your wife went in and said to the store, “I want this chair and this 
color,” it is shipped and marked for your name, sir, to the store and 
delivered to your home. 

Mr. Avery. Would that percentage apply pretty well to the in- 
dustry? That amazes me. 

Mr. Fricxer. It may because of promotional type of furniture go 
down to 40, but it is very high. Certainly the higher you go in price 

range or sty le range, the areater it is. 

In other words, in the Cadillac you would get 90 percent, in the 
Chevrolet you might get 30 percent or 40 percent on; it would vary. 

Mr. Boppre. There are certain times of the year, I think, that we 
would find this very prevalent, too; that would affect your average, 
sir. 

In other words, the spring of the year, furniture being for some 
reason, in the spring it would go very high, as today. 

Right in this period of time from now, we will say, until June 
market, your percentages are way up on special orders previously sold 
to a consumer on the retail level for a specific coloring or a fabric, 
primarily bec: ause it blends with her drapery or her prev ‘jously bought 
chair or it goes in with something she just likes. 

And in the fall of the year there are a little more stock orders. A 
man will come into our place and buy 6 in this color, 6 in that color 
and 6 in that color, but predominantly a great deal of the business, 
and in may houses it will run to 80 percent, and in a promotion house 
it will go down to 40. 
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But a great percentage of it is a special order, for a particulaa: 
consumer, marked for it when we make it. 

Mr. Avery. Another question along the lines of Mr. Beamer’s, you 
mentioned a while ago you would have 2 chairs side by side, 1 of 
them costing—lI believe you used the figure $500, and another one 
alongside it $19. The figures are not important. 

On that basis there would be something different in the quality of 
those two pieces of furniture other than just the covering, though, 
would it? 

Mr. Fricker. Oh, yes, definitely. 

Mr. Bopp. Yes. 

Mr. Avery. I thought that was probably right. The inference was, 
the only inference was in the fabric. 

Mr. Fricker. I don’t mean to make that point. I will say this, 
you can go into different stores and see a chair for $79 and $179, and 
the only difference is the fabric and both with the same textile content 
or a greater spread than that with the same base construction. 

Mr. Avery. Just one more question. I believe you stated the in- 
dustry uses approximately 50 or 60 million yards of fabric a year. 

Would the amount used by « reupholsterer, if I can use that word, 
would it approach anything like that figure? 

Mr. Fricker. It is a very substantial figure. What it is we have 
never been able to find out. Most of them are little holes in the wall, 
let’s say they are a one-man operation. 

Mr. Avery. That is right. 

Mr. Fricker. Or a two-man operation. And that, I doubt, regard- 
less of what you do here in this committee or in the way of a bill 
that you will ever control it because it is more or less of a personal 
thing in a community. 

And I would say that 10, 20, 30, million, it could be that without 
any question at all. 

Mr. Avery. I had that impression, it would probably be a substan- 
tial proportion. 

Mr. Fricker. That is right. It is a very substantial proportion. 
It would be, I would say, almost impossible to control it. 

Mr. Avery. And most of his sales are made from samples that he 
has on the wall? 

Mr. Fricker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boppre. Usually he could be a repairman for a larger store 
or have a job and he does this at night, but there is terrific volume 
and yardage on the amount of furniture reupholstered by these reup- 
holsterers and strictly a small operation, 1, 2 brothers, or something 
of that nature. 

Mr. Avery. That is all, Mr. Chairman. That concludes my ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you. 

I want to see that I perfectly understand your problem when you 
do have special orders. When you have a special order you would 
be required to do the same thing if you do upholster the fabric? 

Mr. Boppre. A special order, if it is one of our fabrics. 

Mr. Mack. I understood that the fabrics were on display at the 
dealer. 

Mr. Fricker. That is correct. 
Mr. Boppre. That is correct. 
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Mr. Mack. Referred to. 

So then you have no special problem there, do you ? 

Mr. Boppre. You have the same problem there. 

Mr. Mack. The same problem, but no additional problem ? 

Mr. Boppre. Now, sometimes we get into a special order, a cus- 
tomer for whom the store may have a particular fabric in their yard 
goods department that we don’t run as a manufacturer or he wouldn’t 
run, that Mrs. Jones wants that fabric. 

They, in turn, would ship us the 10 yards, the 4 yards, we would 
make the chair up. 

Now, we would have to be supplied the information from the store 
for that and in many cases they may pick this fabric up, if you have 
it on all the bolts, the individual consumer would have to pick it up 
from the decorator to bring it to the store, in turn mail it to us to go 
back on the chair. 

Mr. Mack. Under the present law, they wouldn’t be required to send 
you that information. Under the labeling legislation, 1 believe that 
they would have the information to send to you so that you could 
include the information without too much difficulty. 

Mr. Boppre. Well, it would have to be included as I interpret the 
law, sir; that the consumer would supply it to the store, who would 
in turn supply it to us, and we would put it on the chair. 

Mr. Mack. I didn’t see a real complicated problem there and that 
is the reason I was inquiring about it. 

Mr. Fricker. I think probably why we are all so aware of it, that 
I think you gentlemen are also aware in industry today that one of 
the biggest problems that industries at all levels have are the white 
collar help. 

I mean the way it seems, all industries are getting loaded with that 
type of personnel. I mean, out of relation to what you are turning 
out in dollars or out of relation to your productive people, it seems 
with all of the regulations and things that are coming through, well, 
it is a couple of more people here and it is a couple ‘of more people 
here, and pretty soon you look over your personnel and look down 
there and you really see them stacked up. 

And if it did anything, really did anything for the customers, we 
certainly would be for it. But we are positive that it would do 

nothing but confuse them. 

And on that basis, to add additional help, and to add additional 
costs, regardless of who pays for it—I mean whether we absorb it or 
the other fellow pays for it—I don’t think is too important from 
maybe your decision. 

But it is a substantial thing. It is a troublesome thing, something 
that gets in your hair. 

It is not a thing that is normally done. However, we certainly can 
handle it, there is no question about it. Wecan handle it and it is an 
additional cost, but it is not going to do, we are positive, anything 
but confuse the retail customer and the retail salesman, and the retail 
store. 

Mr. Mack. I appreciate the testimony this afternoon. I think we 
have explored this problem and we have a better understanding of the 
problem as a result of the testimony we have had. 
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It seems to me that the consuming public is entitled to know what 
they are buying, whether it comes in furniture, suits or sheets or what 
type of an item : that is included. 

I still think they are entitled to know. One of the reasons I feel 
they are entitled to know is because of a conversation I had the other 
day when a person told me that they would be able to have a syn- 
thetic fur that will be as good as the natural furs, and that even the 
experts in the field will have extreme diflic ulty in differentiating be- 
tween the two. 

And that the synthetic will probably wear as long as the natural 
fur. 

Now, when you have that situation, I believe that the public is 
entitled to know whether they are buying natural mink or synthetic 
mink, and I believe the same is true about his labeling legislation. 

And that is that the manufacturers feel they are entitled to know 
the content of material, and, therefore, it seems to me that there is 
something to be said in favor of this legisl: ation for passing this same 
information on down to the ultimate consumer through your various 
middlemen body. 

Mr. Fricker. Mr. Chairman, as a final thing, in regard to that, | 
think the consumer needs as much information as possible. 

But the approach, in our opinion, or the problem we are confronted 
with in this, is that the consumer is getting the contents on a chair 
in covering, does not justify, it does not tell her the quality. 

It does not guarantee her any wearing qualities, it does not guaran- 
tee her color fastness, it does not guarantee her that it will hold up 
for any length of time, just because of a label content. 

Now, we tell her that she is getting cotton, we tell her she is get- 
ting either nylon or whatnot, that still does not give her the quality 
feaures that she probably should know. 

And if we had some way of getting that to her, so that she would 
know that certain fibers are definitely much better than others, I 
think that you would find a different feeling. 

ut it is our opinion that the contents can be so similar in the vari- 
ous qualities that Mrs. Jones can be told that and when she gets home 
it does not hold up for any length of time whatsoever, and the con- 
tents do not help her or protect her by having a label and giving the 
contents. 

Just one thing in closing, gentlemen: The reason that we are so 
strongly opposed is that we have just over the last 3 or 4 or 5 years 
gone through quite a session as manufacturers with suppliers. 

It has been nec essary for me to work with many rubber people for 
bagging of cloths—with American Viscose, with Du Pont Co., and 
with other people in regard to yarns, trying to come up with a per- 
formance cloth or cloths, and we didn’t particularly « care about the 
fibers, and because of all this history we have had in the last several 
years, we feel that we have come out a better industry, better fabrics, 
hetter performance, and we feel very strongly that we should be not 
included in this bill because of what we have expounded today. 

We want to take this opportunity to thank you for your patience, 
and if we can at any time come back down here to answer any of your 
questions, why we would be very happy to do so, to bring exhibits or 
do anything we can to help you come to the right decision. 
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Mr. Mack. Thank you very much. We have appreciated the testi- 
mony today. 

Mr. Boppie. I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for also 
allowing me to present Mr. Ryan’s file as a part of the record, and I 
appreciate this opportunity and any further information that we 

san give or helpful information we will be very glad to supply it for 
you, and we hope that you will give consider: ation to our testimony in 
either rewriting or preparing a pill for final consideration. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much. 

Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Mack. We have one more witness this afternoon, I believe, 
James L. Fri, president, Upholstery and Drapery Fabric Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., New York. 

Mr. Harrer. Mr. Fri has been called away and he asked me to read 
his statement for him. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES L. FRI, PRESIDENT, UPHOLSTERY AND 
DRAPERY FABRIC MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC., PRE- 
SENTED BY VALENTINE J. HARPER 


Mr. Mack. Give your full name for the record. 

Mr. Harrer. Valentine J. Harper, W. Sidney Blumenthal & Co., 
in New York. 

This is a statement of the upholstery and Drapery Manufacturers 
Association concerning the proposed labeling and textile fiber prod- 
ucts bills, H. R. 469 and H. R. 5605. 

I believe the statement is now a part of the record. You gentlemen 
have copies, do you? It is addressed to Representative Peter F. Mack, 
Jr., Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Mack: This statement is submitted on behalf of the Upholstery 
and Drapery Fabric Manufacturers Association, a voluntary trade association 
whose membership represents more than 75 percent of the production of furni- 
ture upholstery fabrics. 

The association recommends that exemption should be granted for furniture 
upholstery fabrics from the provision of H. R. 469 and H. R. 5605 for the 
following basic reasons and considerations: 

1. Information regarding the fiber content of an upholstery fabric does not 
give the consumer any considerable help in evaluating the performance of such 
fabrics. It is the engineering and the quality of construction and finishing that 
makes for satisfaction in end use. 

Every fiber used in the manufacturing of upholstery, whether natural or man- 
made, has specific positive characteristics, but no fiber has all plus elements. 

It is the manufacturer who, through proper engineering, blending, construc- 
tion, and finishing must produce a fabric that will make affirmative use of these 
positive characteristics and at the same time negate or absorb any disadvan- 
tages that a particular fiber may have. 

Improper manufcturing and finishing can turn some of the advantageous 
properties of a fiber into liabilities by failing to retain them in the finished 
product. 

In brief, of 2 fabrics having exactly the percentages of 2 or more fibers, the 
one may have substantially more value in consumer use than the other. 

EXvidence to support this conclusion can be observed at any time in the 
experimental and testing laboratories of fabric and furniture manufacturers or 
in independent testing companies, and by a study of the fabrics that have caused 
consumer complaints because of unsatisfactory performance. 

2. Not only does information regarding fiber content not give the consumer 
any considerable help in determining the relative value in use of different 
fabrics, but in practice the emphasis of such fiber content in selling and promo- 
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tion more often tends to mislead or misguide the consumer, who is encouraged 
to rely on fiber content as an index of relative quality which it is not. Manda- 
tory labeling would further encourage this misapprehension. 

For this reason, and others, there has been during the past 3 years a very 
definite trend away from using fibers and fiber ratios as sales “gimmicks” or as 
information to the consumer, among the more responsible business firms, from 
the retailer right back to the fabric manufacturer. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that it is in the laboratories, on the looms, 
and in the finishing and inspection rooms of the fabric manufacturer, and 
not in the trade or consumer press, nor on banners and fiber label tags at- 
tached to a piece of furniture, that the so-called battle of the fibers must be 
waged if fabrics are to be made ready for satisfactory end use. 

3. In the opinion of fabric manufacturers, mandatory labeling would tend to 
nullify much of the progress which retailers and furniture and fabric man- 
ufacturers have made in a self-initiated cooperative program to protect the con- 
sumer’s interest by locating and screening out the major causes of potential 
complaints before the fabrics are put into the distribution channels. 

In summary, the background, objective, and major characteristics of this 
program are as follows: 

During the past few years, developments in new fibers, new processes, and 
other factors affecting the performance of fabrics came faster than they could 
satisfactorily be absorbed by some segments of the fabric and furniture in- 
dustry. 

The result was some “maldigestion” and some unsatisfactory experiences 
with the end-use performances of certain types of fabrics. 

About 3 years ago retailers, furniture and fabric manufacturers put into 
operation a cooperative program—first, to locate by industry-wide survey the 
specific major causes of consumer complaints, and then to develop and put 
into effect corrective measures. 

The major causes of complaints, as reported from the retail and furniture 
levels of trade, were distributed to all fabric producers as a guide or check 
sheet for the testing laboratories and inspection departments, encouraging more 
pretesting and better inspection. 

Then a joint committee of fabric and furniture men developed, approved, 
and distributed to all fabric producers a list of specifications and tests for 
the development of minimum standards on such items as seam slippage, tear 
strength, break strength, fraying and raveling, colorfastness, and so forth. 

This is just the beginning of a continuing program in which each major 
cause of consumer complaint is studied jointly and corrective measures 
adopted. 

A systematic study of complaint causes disclosed that practically none of 
them were due to lack of information regarding fiber content and one of them 
would have been avoided if the consumer had had full knowledge of the exact 
ratio of fiber content at the time of purchase. 

In the light of the above facts, we submit that the consumers’ interest and 
real needs will be better protected by the joint efforts of manufacturers and 
distributors in their direct attack of complaint causes, rather than by man- 
datory labeling which would increase costs and dissipate time and effort 
without practical benefit to the consumer. 

4. A label attached to each piece of furniture, disclosing the fiber content 
of the fabric, will not, per se, give the consumer any considerable help in 
evaluating the degree of satisfactory performance, and yet such a law will add 
millions of dollars to the costs of distribution, which the consumer will have 
to pay. 

Information regarding fiber content is given to the buyer by the fabric manu- 
facturer either on the invoice or attached to the roll, but it is in the transferring 
of this information accurately and completely to each piece of furniture that the 
consumer is paying in additional costs many times more than the actual use value 
of the information received. 

In addition to the high costs to the industry of physically affixing accurate 
fiber content labels to each textile product, and of maintaining the necessary 
records, the expenses of governmental administration of mandatory labeling 
would be greatly increased. . 

5, It is the opinion of fabric producers that the consumer’s interest would be 
better served if instead of mandatory labeling of the fiber content on all fabric 
products, there be enacted more effective legislation similar to that in Great 
Britain and Canada, requiring that when and if fiber content is used on labels 
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or in advertising and selling, there must be full and nondeceptive disclosure of 
the content—a law against deceptive and misleading labeling, advertisihg or 
presentation of fabric products. 

For the above reasons, we respectfully urge the committee to adopt such 
amendment to H. R. 469 and H. R. 5605 as would have the effect of exempting 
upholstery fabrics from the provisions of these bills. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES L. FRt, 
President of the Upholstery and Drapery Fabric Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Harper, are you associated with Mr. Fri? 

Mr. Harper. No. 

Mr. Mack. You are not? 

Mr. Harrer. No. Iam the chairman of the board of the Upholstery 
Association, but I am not associated with him in his particular job. T 
am in a business way, yes. 

Mr. Mack. Would you like to have—would you like to defer ques- 
tioning to Mr. Fri, or would you like to— 

Mr. Harper. I would be very happy to answer any questions I can, 
if you have any particular questions about the association. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Beamer. 

Mr. Beamer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think that any questions I might ask would be repetitious of the 
ones I asked of the gentlemen who ‘appeared on behalf of the furniture 
industry, because I think the witness just now has more or less re- 
peated very much the same philosophy. So I will pass. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Avery. 

Mr. Avery. I will concur with Mr. Beamer. 

Mr. Mack. I think that is true, that practically the same argument 
has been made. 

However, I have one question in particular that I wanted to ask. 
That had to do with your fifth point in your statement. 

Did I understand your statement to say that the British and 
Canadian plan is more effective than the legislation we are consider 
ing today ? 

Mr. Harrer. I don’t have any knowledge of that. I couldn’t answer 
that question. 

Mr. Mack. That is the reason that I asked the question. 

Mr. Harper. I don’t have any knowledge of it. I was reading Mr. 
Fri’s statement on that. 

Mr. Mack. I interpret that, or thought that as stated in his state- 
ment, that it was more effective, and I certainly couldn’t disagree 
more ‘emphaticaly with any statement that I know of. 

I wanted to ask a question that I asked of representatives of the 
furniture industry. In your statement as to point 4, you mention that 
it would add millions of dollars to the cost of distribution. 

I was not convinced from their testimony that it would add millions 
of dollars to the cost, and certainly the individual cost would not be 
great. 

Mr. Harprr. Not per item,no. As an industrywide—— 

Mr. Mack. I wanted you to elaborate a little on that point ? 

Mr. Harper. Well, as an industrywide proposition, it would cer- 
tainly be an expensive proposition. An individual piece of furni- 
ture, it wouldn’t necessarily be tremendously expensive. 
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Mr. Mack. Well now, how do you sell most of your fabrics, by the 
bolt ? 

Mr. Harrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Mack. To—— 

Mr. Harper. Furniture manufacturers. 

Mr. Mack. And draperies the same way ? 

Mr. Harrer. We don’t manufacture draperies, my particular firm, 
but draperies are done the same way, I presume. 

Mr. Mack. It looks to me like it would be relatively simple so far 
as your industry is concerned; put another little tag on each bolt. 

Mr. Harrer. Well, another little tag is the point. 

Mr. Mack. Or to include the information on some sort of a tag 
or invoice that you send to them today. I mean, I was trying to 
understand where you got hold of the figure of $1 million or millions 
of dollars. 

Mr. Avery. Millions of dollars. 

Mr. Mack. Millions of dollars in costs of distribution, and I must 

say I have a great deal of sympathy for the furniture manufacturers 

and the drapery people, too, today. I think you have a very weak 
argument in proving that it is going to cost you millions of ‘dollars 
additional to include this information that would be required if this 
bill becomes law. 

Mr. Harper. Well, I couldn’t speak for the furniture manufacturers 
or the other fabric manufacturers, but in our own particular case, 
where we are set up with an IBM system, it would mean a complete 
change in our system to furnish this information to the furniture 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Mack. Would that mean you would have to use another key 
on the IBM machine? 

Mr. Harper. No, it would mean that all our processing tickets 
printed for our routing of goods through the plant at the present time 
would all have to be changed, the whole machinery would have to be 
changed. 

The system of using the number of digits that you use on the IBM, 
we are up to six, and we can’t go any further under the present setup, 
we would require another ruling system there that would mean that 
the whole situation would have to be changed. 

Mr. Mack. Perhaps I have ove rsimplified the case. I can under- 
stand where the furniture manufacturers would have a more difficult 
problem than you would have. 

Mr. Harper. Definitely, very definitely. 

Mr. Mack. So far as your industry is concerned, I can’t see any 
tremendous expense, amount to millions of dollars, when it only a 
case . 

Mr. Harrer. Pardon me. 

Mr. Mack. Of 3 or 4 names onto your invoices and tags that you 
already include on your merchandise. 

And I just question that it would—I know that the Congress and 
this committee doesn’t want to burden industry unduly, but it would 
appear to me that this has been overexaggerated. 

Mr. Harrer. I would think Mr. Fri was taking in his stacement, 
the picture of the entire cost, both from the furniture manufae- 
turers standpoint, the retailers standpoint, and the manufacturer of 
fabrics. 
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Mr. Mack. I wish to thank you very much for your statement to- 
day. I am very sorry that Mr. Fri is not here, because I must say 
for myself, I am not in complete agreement with his statement and 
I would like to ask some questions. 

I am of the opinion that some of my colleagues here might be 
interested in asking questions. 

Mr. Harper. Well, if you would like that we can have Mr. Fri 
come down at another time, if you can have another hearing, we 


. 5) . 
would be very glad to have him come down and have you ask him 


some questions. 

Mr. Mack. I know that he would be welcome to testify before this 
committee at any time. 

Mr. Harper, thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Harrver. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Mack. Do we have any other witnesses here today who have 
been waiting to testify ? 

I think that concludes our schedule for today. The committee will 
stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning in the same room. 


(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., the committee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Friday, April 12, 1957.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 12, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN CoMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 
1302, New House Office Building, Hon. Peter F. Mack, Jr., chairman 
of the subcommittee presiding. 

Mr. Mack. The committee will come to order. 

We are continuing hearings this morning on the textile labeling 
legislation, H. R. 469, H. R. 5605, and H. R. 6524. 

The Chair would like to insert in the record at this point a com- 
munication from the National Grange; from the Furniture Manu- 
facturers Association of California, a telegram; a statement from the 
Thread Institute, Inc.; a statement from the Mail Order Association 
of America. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 

NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1957. 
Hon. PeTer F. MACK, Jr., 
Chairman, Commerce and Finance Subcommittee, 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Mack: The National Grange urges you and your sub- 
committee to support H. R. 469, which is designed to protect producers and 
consumers against misbranding and false advertising of the fiber content of 
textile fiber products, and for other purposes. 

The policy of the National Grange concerning this matter is contained in a 
resolution passed at the last annual meeting of our delegate body, held in 
Rochester, N. Y., last November. This resolution is as follows: 

“The National Grange favors the enactment of legislation requiring the 
labeling of all fabrics made of cotton and/or synthetics showing the true fiber 
content of the fabric.” 

It is our opinion that H. R. 469 will make it possible for cotton to be sold 
on its merits, and will enable consumers to know exactly what kind of fabric 
they are buying, with a minimum of incovenience and impact upon the people 
who would have to comply with the legislation. 

We hope that this legislation will receive the approval of the full House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, and that it will be passed by the 
Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
HERSCHEL D. Newsom, Master. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 4, 1957. 
Hon. Peter F. MAcK, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Commerce and Finance, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
In re H. R. 469 and H. R. 5605 labeling of textile fiber products. Furniture 
Manufacturers Association of California, representing entire furniture manu- 
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facturing industry of this State, including mattress and upholstered furniture 
producers, wishes to record its opposition to adoption. It does not appear neces- 
sary that upholstered furniture and bedding be labeled in this proposed man- 
ner since our own experience in California with labeling laws relating to filling 
materials demonstrates that the consumer is not assisted by information which 
simply shows fiber content. Consequently, to compel hundreds of quite small 
manufacturers to label their fabrics, which are multitudinous, is to impose a 
cost burden which is not at all commensurate with the benefits which might be 
expected by proponents of this legislation. Our views we believe, concur with 
those presented by the National Association of Furniture Manufacturers and 
the Southern Furniture Manufacturers Association. 


Eppy 8S. FELDMAN, Evecutive Secretary, 
Furniture Manufacturers Association of California. 








STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE THREAD INSTITUTE, INc., NEW Yorn, N. Y. 











APRIL 4, 1957. 
Re Hearings on H. R. 469 and H. R. 5605. 
Hon. PETER F. MAcK, Jr., 
Chairman, House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Subcommittee on 
Commerce and Finance, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


DeAR Sir: This statement is submitted by the Thread Institute on behalf of 
the thread industry, presenting its views with respect to H. R. 469. 

The thread manufacturing industry at present is composed of approximately 
100 concerns whose plants are located mainly in small towns in 20 States. The 
Thread Institute is the organized trade association of thread manufactures in 
the United States America and its 55 member companies represent over 90 
percent of the entire production of the thread industry. 

At the outset may we say that the thread industry is in accord with the stated 
purposes of H. R. 469. For over 40 years the thread industry has been in the 
forefront in favoring informative labeling and in sponsoring thread-marking 
legislation for the protection of the purchasing public. In fact one of the main 
purposes of the Thread Institute is to foster correct labeling as to quantity and 
quality and close adherence to all Federal and State laws and regulations deal- 
ing with informative labeling. 

However, we do not believe that H. R. 469 is intended to cover the textile 
products of the thread industry. “Sewing thread” is in fact specifically exempted 
from the provisions of H. R. 469, but some qualifications are mentioned in section 
12 (a) with respect to the exemption of sewing thread. We feel that all threads, 
both sewing threads and handicraft threads should be unequivocally exempted 
from H. R. 469 for the following reasons and considerations : 


THREAD INDUSTRY PRODUCTS 


The thread industry has two distinct branches, namely, domestic or house- 
hold threads and industrial or manufacturers’ threads. The designation ‘“domes- 
tic” threads is an established trade term covering all the products sold through 
the retail dealer to the ultimate consumer for hand or machine sewing and art 
needlecraft. The products of the industry are classified in two groups: (a) 
Sewing threads for both household and industrial uses, and (0) handicraft 
threads for household uses. 

All these threads are grouped together as being subject to the same weight 
and measure provisions on the various state laws relating to thread, as well as 
in the textile section of the model law on weights and measures approved by the 
National Conference on Weights and Measures in Washington, D. C., which is 
sponsored by the National Bureau of Standards. The United States Census of 
Manufactures groups all types of threads, both sewing and handicraft threads, 
into one class—standard industrial classification, code 2223. 

The Thread Institute’s statistical survey for 1956 indicated that approxi- 
mately 68 million pounds of thread of all kinds were sold in the United States 
of America of which approximately 87 percent were sewing threads and 15 percent 
handicraft threads. Of all the threads sold, about 95 percent are made of cotton 
and only about 5 percent are made from fibers other than cotton. 
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YARNS AND FABRICS 


The term “fabric” is defined in H. R. 469 as “any material woven, knitted, 
felted, or otherwise produced from * * * any * * * yarn”. 

Obviously no product of the thread industry can be called a fabric as defined in 
the bill. 

The term “yarn” is defined as “a strand of textile fiber in a form suitable for 
weaving, knitting, braiding, felting, webbing, or otherwise fabricating into a 
fabriec”’. 

SEWING THREADS 


“Sewing thread,” as sold in the thread industry, consists of a smooth, evenly 
spun, hard-twisted or braided, ply or cable yarn treated by special processes to 
make it resistant to abrasion in its passage through material in stitching opera- 
tions, and used to join two or more materials together. Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary defines ‘‘to sew,” “to unite or fasten by stitches made with a 
flexible thread or filament * * *.” 

It is apparent that the term “yarn” as defined in the bill does not include 
“sewing thread.” Sewing thread is not used to fabricate a fabric, but rather it 
is used in joining two or more fabrics or other materials together. 

Sewing threads are all made entirely of a single fiber, such as all cotton, silk, 
linen, rayon, nylon, dacron sewing threads. In all industrially fabricated gar- 
ments and textile articles, the sewing thread used represents a very insignifi- 
eant part, and would not affect the labeling of the fiber content of textile arti- 
cles into which it is sewn. 

HANDICRAFT THREADS 


Handicraft threads, as sold in the thread industry, consist of specially fin- 
ished, plied, solft-twisted yarns used for darning, mending, crocheting, tatting, 
embroidering, hand knitting, and for other art needlecraft uses. 

These handicraft threads are used by the consumer personally to make house- 
hold articles, such as doilies and accessories, and personal articles such as 
scarves, collars, belts, pot holders, dolls, and other novelty toys, ete., and to 
create decorative effects for personal uses. 

These threads are not used or intended to be used for fabricating into a 
fabric, in the commercial sense, as are the years as defined in H. R. 469. 


EFFECT OF THE PROVISIONS OF H. R. 469 ON PRODUCTS OF THE THREAD INDUSTRY 


Hl. R. 469 provides, among other things, that all textile fiber products must 
be labeled with the constituent fiber or fibers in the order of predominance by 
weight, and the percentage of each fiber present of 5 percent or more, as well as 
the name or other identification (issued and registered by the Federal Trade 
Commission) of the manufacturer or other person subject to the act. This 
means that even a thread product made of a single fiber must be marked with 
the percentage of fiber content, such as for example, “100 percent cotton,” ‘100 
percent nylon,” ete. 

Furthermore, section 4 (c) of H. R. 469 requires in effect that any statement 
made in any written advertisement with respeet to the fiber content of a textile 
fiber product must contain the same information as that specified in section 4 (b). 

We believe that H. R. 469 is not intended to cover the products of the thread 
industry. As a matter of fact, section 12 (a) in paragraph 6 exempts “sewing 
thread.” But for reasons not clear to us, section 12 (a) further provides that the 
exemption for sewing thread, paragraph (6), “shall not be applicable if any 
representation as to fiber content of such article is made in any advertisement, 
label, or other means of identification, covered by section 4 of this act.” 

Sewing thread today is made, as already stated, of single fibers, i. e., 100 
percent cotton or 100 percent nylon, or 100 percent silk thread, etc. When these 
thread products are advertised in publications or on display materials, or are 
sold or offered for sale, the textile fibers of which they are made are naturally 
described or identified either by a brand name or by a statement as to whether 
the thread is a cotton thread, nylon thread, silk thread, etc. But it would 
uppear from section 4 (c) that merely the listing of such thread products, identi- 
fied as to the different types of fibers, might remove the exemption provided by 
section 12 (a). We do not believe such restriction was intended by the bill for 
sewing thread, as it would have the effect of nullifying the exemption of sewing 
thread altogether. 
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PURPOSES OF H. R. 469 


As stated in the bill, its purposes are “to protect producers and consumers 
against misbranding and false advertising of the fiber content of textile fiber 
products * * *.” Section 2 of the bill sets forth the textile fiber-products intended 
to be covered; i. e., yarns and fabrics “used or intended for use in household 
textile articles, such as wearing apparel, costumes and accessories, draperies, 
floor coverings, outer coverings of furniture, furnishings, beddings, and other 
household textile goods.” Is it not apparent that it is the yarns and fabrics 
manufactured or intended to be manufactured into the above-stated end uses 
that are to be covered by this bill? It is in the manufacture of fabrics and the 
specified end products industrially made therefrom that informative labeling of 
fiber content can serve a useful purpose. It is in this area in recent years that 
the market has seen numerous blends of materials and mixed fibers, in which 
there may be need for further informative labeling, not already covered by law. 


NO NEED OF LABELING FIBER CONTENT OF THREAD PRODUCTS 


We do not believe it is the intention of the proponents of this bill to cover the 
products of the thread industry just as it appears from the context of the bill 
that other textile-fiber products are intended to be excluded from the provisions 
of this act. Because of the considerations heretofore cited, we submit that it is 
not necessary to label the products of the thread industry with the textile-fiber 
content for the protection of the ultimate consumer. 

Furthermore, since sewing and handicraft threads are of such a highly special- 
ized nature and serve so many different purposes, depending upon the kind of 
fabrics and end uses to which they may be applied, it necessitates the production 
of well over 100,000 different types of threads in various sizes, finishes, con- 
structions, colors, and put-ups, such as spools, tubes, cones, bobbins, balls, skeins, 
etc., and in various yardages and weights. To comply with all the provisions of 
H. R. 469 would mean the complete revision by all members of the thread industry 
of the labeling and the replacement of the supply of labels, wrappers, containers, 
and display material, involving also the purchase of thousands of new dies, all 
of which would call for an additional investment of many hundred thousand 
dollars. Ordinarily, such increased production costs are ultimately borne by 
the consumer. As there does not seem to be any public need for the labeling of 
thread products with the textile fiber content, the incurring of the above- 
mentioned expense would be an unnecessary waste and financial burden both to 
the manufacturer and the ultimate consumer. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


For all the reasons set forth above we therefore recommend that both sewing 
and handicraft threads be exempted from the provisions of H. R. 469 by amending 
paragraph (6) in section 12 (a) to read “sewing and handicraft threads” ; and by 
deleting reference to paragraph (6) in section 12 (a) following paragraph (10). 

Respectfully submitted. 

THE THREAD INSTITUTE, INC., 
(Signed) F. L. Jonnson, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 


Note.—We respectfully call your attention to our supplementary statement, 
hereto annexed, relating at H. R. 5605. 


APRIL 4. 1957. 
Re hearings on H. R. 469 and H. R. 5605. 
Hon. PETER F.. Mack, Jr., 
Chairman, House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Subcommittee on 
Commerce and Finance, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Str: This supplementary statement is submitted by the Thread Institute 
on behalf of the thread industry, presenting its views with respect to H. R. 5605. 

We respectfully refer you to the foregoing attached statement relating to 
H. R. 469 submitted to your committee, which is included here, by reference, and 
made a part of this supplementary statement. 

Our views and recommendations with respect to H. R. 469 apply equally to 
H. R. 5605, since the purposes of both bills are the same, and the labeling require- 
ments are practically the same as they would affect the textile fiber products of 
the thread industry. H. R. 5605, like H. R. 469, would require every thread 
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product to be labeled with the total fiber percentage when a thread consists of 
even a single fiber, such as 100-percent cotton, 100 percent silk, etc. 

There are certain respects in which H. R.'5605 differs from H. R. 469 and we 
would urge the following recommendations : 

H. R. 5605 does not include the provisions contained in section 3 (d) 5 of H. R. 
469 which states that the act does not apply “to any textile fiber product until 
such product has been produced in the form intended for sale or delivery to, or 
for use by, the ultimate consumer: Provided * * *.” We consider this a meri- 
torious provision and strongly recommend that it be included in any labeling bill. 

As H. R. 5605 does not specifically exempt sewing thread as does H. R. 469, 
and for the reasons advanced in our statement relating to H. R. 469, we would 
urge that H. R. 5605 should likewise provide for the unequivocal specific exemption 
of all sewing and handicraft threads. 

Respectfully submitted. 

THE THREAD INSTITUTE, INC., 
(Signed) F. L. JoHNson, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE MAIL ORDER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FOREW ORD 


The MOAA has taken cognizance of the problems and diversity of opinions 
concerning the development of all textile labeling legislation. A special com- 
mittee was appointed in November of this year to give full consideration to the 
implications of such legislation in terms of: 

Informative interest to the consumer. 
Effect on distribution costs to be ultimately passed on to consumers. 

This presentation is made on behalf of the entire association group. Direct 
representation on this committee given by the following: 

Aldens, Ine. 
John Plain & Co. 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Spiegel, Ine. 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Need for legislation—The MOAA has agreed that experience with similar 
legislation (Wool Act, Fur Act, and other FTC regulations) gives reason for the 
opinion that uniform legal coverage for the labeling of all textiles can be 
practicable and in the public interest. 

Effect on distribution costs.—It is necessary to point out that any labeling 
and advertising regulations will result in significant, rather than incidental, 
additional distribution expense. 

The very real and additional expense will be incurred for: (1) Advertising 
media space and lineage, (2) policing to assure compliance with the laws by 
suppliers and by a company’s buying and advertising staffs. 

These costs will be ultimately paid by the consumer as are any other mer- 
chandising costs. 

Implications to advertising—Because of our substantial interest in mail- 
order as well as other retail distribution, we are concerned with the impact on 
general advertising practice. In the distribution of general merchandise at the 
consumer level, we are dedicated to a balanced and reasonably comprehensive 
description of any article of merchandise. 

Legislating for the disclosure of one kind of information should not result in 
precluding the disclosure of other information which can be of more importance 
to the consumer. In pursuing our policy it is evident that readability and 
understanding of advertising cannot be aided by a requirement of stating many 
exact percentages of fibers in the fabrics for sale. It is our belief that applica- 
tion to advertising of all the technical requirements planned for labeling will 
receive little consumer interest and will render our advertising unwieldy and 
ineffective. The effect of this weakening of promotional effort will increase 
distribution costs beyond any returns the customer can expect. 

In view of the ultimate effect on the consumer (information for dollar of 
advertising cost), this particular economic aspect must be treated carefully. 
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Attitude on proposed legislation—We have carefully analyzed all of the 
recently proposed legislative acts. We are in agreement that the Smith Act has 
the outlines of the most practical legislation so far proposed. 

Need for flexibility in application.—Without flexibility as to application, legis- 
lation can have a directly opposite effect of being informative to the public. 
The permissible denominators of terminology must coincide with public knowl- 
edge about classes of fibers and textites in use. Such information comes to the 
average consumer as a result of publicity which has already been made at 
consiasrable expense to the economy. 


Clarification of the coverage of the act 


It is submitted that the words “accessories,” “furnishings of a type customarily 
used in a household regardless of where used in fact,” and “household textile 
goods” lack definitude and are so comprehensive that they will create confusion 
as to the coverage of the act. 

The labeling of the filling of bedding is covered by laws of most of the States. 
In view of the fact that the coverage of such filling by this act would create 
conflicting jurisdiction. it is believed that the coverage of the act should be 
limited only to the outer coverings of bedding. 

It is, therefore, suggested that section 2 (g) of the act be changed to read 
as follows: 

“(g) The term ‘household textile articles’ means articles of wearing apparel 
and costumes, draperies, floor coverings, outer coverings of furniture, and outer 
coverings of beddings.” 


Permissible terminology under the act 


The main purpose of the act is to inform the consuming public about the 
merchandise it is purchasing. A requirement that generic names must always 
be used to identify merchandise will to a large extent defeat that purpose. 

For example, the average consumer knows the properties of “dacron” but is 
probably not familiar with the term “polyester fiber.” 

We, therefore, advocate the recognition of those nondeceptive brand names 
which are applied to a product having a consistent formulation and which most 
probably are associated in the public mind as having certain definite use proper- 
ties. Without the recommended change we do not feel that the Federal Trade 
Sommission will have sufficient flexibility in determining what terminology is 
acceptable under the act. 

We, therefore, recommend that section 4 (b) (1) be changed to read as follows: 

“(1) The constituent fiber or combination of fibers in the textile fiber 
product, designating with equal prominence each natural or manufactured 
fiber in the textile fiber product by its generic or nondeceptive brand name 
in the order of predominance by weight thereof if the weight of such fiber 
is 5 percent or more of the total fiber weight of the product.” 


Labeling of single fiber products 

We feel that the addition of the words ‘100 percent” or “all” before the fiber 
name on the label of a product containing only 1 fiber is superfluous. 

We, therefore, recommend that section 4 (b) (2) be changed to read: 


“(2) When any textile fiber product contains more than one fiber, the per- 
centage of each fiber present, by weight * * *.” 


Advertising requirements 


Throughout the committee’s review of the proposed legislation, serious con- 
sideration was given to the fact that stating the percentage of a given fiber is 
not always a good indicator of the functional value of that fiber. However, our 
committee has accepted the principle of percentage disclosure on labels where 
the cost is not excessive in relation to its possible informative value. 

Advertising is one of the major costs of retail distribution. Irrespective of 
expense the use of some advertising media imposes space limitations which pro- 
hibit anything beyond a fundamental description of the merchandise. 

The inclusion of exact percentages in advertising will result in raising the 
cost, which like all merchandising costs will ultimately be paid by the consumer. 
The only possible alternative to such increase in costs will be the elimination of 
other information of more importance to the customer. 

In our consideration of the legislation we have prepared and reviewed many 
advertisements containing full percentage disclosure. It is our considered 
opinion that the requirements for percentage disclosure would change the 
character of “soft goods” advertisements into a series of cold specifications 
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similar to a technical or hardware advertisement. Such ads are ineffective and 
cannot help but increase the unit cost of advertising and distribution which must 
in the end be paid by the consumer. We feel that it is poor economics to add 
costs which will be felt in increased prices simply to provide percentage figures 
the meaning of which might be evaluated properly only by a textile expert and 
since such technical data will be fully disclosed on merchandise labels. 

We recognize that one of the primary purposes of the proposed legislation is to 
protect the consumer from misleading advertising wherein the presence of a 
valuable fiber in limited amounts is stressed unduly or to the exclusion of other 
fibers. This is in line with the best mercantile practice. We feel that our recom- 
mendation stated below will give the customer adequate protection in this matter. 

We, therefore, propose that section 4 (c) be changed to read as follows: 

“(c) For the purpose of this Act, a textile fiber product shall be considered 
to be falsely or deceptively adv ertised : 

“(1) If any iaclesare or implication of fiber content is made in any 
written advertisement, public announcement, or notice which is used to aid, 
promote, or assist directly or indirectly in the sale or offering for sale 
of such textile fiber product unless a disclosure is made in such written 
a(lvertisement, public announcement, or notice, of the constituent fiber or 
combination of fibers in the textile fiber product, and designating with equal 
prominence in the body of such advertising each natural or manufactured 
fiber in the textile fiber product by its generic or nondeceptive brand name 
in the order of predominance of the weight thereof; provided that if the 
weight of any such textile fiber is 5 percent or less of the total fiber weizht 
of such textile fiber product such fiber may, at the election of the person 
subject to this act, be eliminated from such disclosure, and may be desig- 
nated as ‘other fibers,’ or may be named with the respective percentage of 
the total fiber weight of such textile fiber product. 

(2) If any fiber is mentioned elsewhere than in the disclosure required 
by subsection (A) of this section in any written advertisement, public an- 
nouncement, or notice which is used to promote or assist directly or indi- 
rectly in the sale or offering for sale of any textile fiber product, and such 
written advertisement, public announcement, or notice does not contain the 
percentage by weight of that fiber of the total fiber weight of the product.” 

Labeling and advertising of country of origin 

The intention of subsection (4) of section 4 (b) is not clear. However, it 
would appear that, in addition to the requirement that the country of origin of 
imported household textile articles and imported fabrics must be given, this sub- 
section would also require that any fibers introduced into blends by American 
processors would have to be described as to origin. The latter requirement does 
not seem reasonable in view of the fact that blending and finishing different 
fibers may change original characteristics entirely. The country of origin of 
imported fibers will seldom be of informative value to the customer. 

It is therefore submitted that this section be revised to read as follows: 

“(4) The country of origin of (a) ‘household textile articles’ imported 
from a foreign country and (b) ‘fabrics’ imported from a foreign country 
in a finished state, whether or not such fabrics have been processed into a 
‘household textile article’ in the United States.” 


_Mr. Mack. Our first witness this morning will be Mr. Karl Helfrich, 
vice president of Forstmann Woolen Co. 


Mr. Helfrich ? 


STATEMENT OF KARL H. HELFRICH, VICE PRESIDENT AND SECRE- 
TARY, FORSTMANN WOOLEN C0., PASSAIC, N. J. 


Mr. Mack. Mr. Helfrich, do you represent the wool manufactur- 
ers, or do you represent only your company ? 

Mr. Hexrricn. No, sir; our company is not a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers, and I speak solely for our 
company. 

Mr. Mack. Allright. You may proceed. 
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Mr. Hetrricn. My name is Karl H. Helfrich, and I appear here as 
vice president and secretary of the Forstmann Woolen Co. of Passaic, 
N.J. Weare in favor of H. R. 469. 

May I say that the Forstmann Woolen Co., over a period of ee 
years, has consistently and actively supported fair and adequate label- 
ing of the fiber content of textile products, to the end that consumers 
may accurately know what they are purchasing, may judge their pur- 
chases on their proved merits, and may be enabled to repurchase the 
same articles if they so desire. 

Being manufacturers of wool fabrics—which term includes the vari- 
ous similar animal fibers of a specialty nature—we are naturally pri- 
marily interested in the Wool Products le Act of 1939. 

One of the bills now before this committee, H. R. 469, would leave 
the Wool Products Labeling Act intact. This we support. The other 
bill before this committee, TH. R. 5605, would repeal the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act as such, and would fail to include within itself the 
basic and all-important distinction between wool, reprocessed wool 
and reused wool. This we oppose. 

I would like to briefly state our reasons. 

At the risk of being repetitious, I ask leave to quote three definitions 
currently contained in the Wool Products Labeling Act. 

The term “wool” means the fiber from the fleece of the sheep or lamb or hair 
of the Angora or Cashmere goat (and may include the so-called specialty fibers 
from the hair of the camel, alpaca, llama, and vicuna) which has never been 
reclaimed from any woven or felted wool product. 

And I emphasize the last phrase, “which has never been reclaimed,” 
and so on. 

The term “reprocessed wool” means the resulting fiber when wool has been 
woven or felted into a wool product which, without ever having been utilized 


in any way by the ultimate consumer, subsequently has been made into a 
fibrous state. 


And I emphasize “subsequently has been made,” and so on. 


The term “reused wool” means the resulting fiber when wool or reprocessed 
wool has been spun, woven, knitted, or felted into a wool product which, after 
having been used in any way by the ultimate consumer, subsequently has been 
made into a fibrous state. 


I emphasize the last phrase— 


after having been used in any way by the ultimate consumer, subsequently has 
been made into a fibrous state. 

The Federal Trade Commission, in its rules and regulations to 
effectuate the act, has added a further classification of “virgin wool.” 

Let us first address ourselves to reprocessed wool, which is obtained 
by ripping asunder and garnetting wool products which have previ- 
ously been woven or felted. It is an error to state that such a process is 
delicate, gentle action. Commonsense would indicate that when 
fabrics such as you gentlemen are now wearing are ripped apart into 
shreds, the process is inevitably destructive to the individual fibers. 

In fact, the machine which performs this initial ripping action is 
equipped with large, sharp, rugged spikes which resemble, in appear- 
ance, an instrument of medieval torture. Its action is one of the most 
violent of any machine in a textile mill, and for many years it has 
been familiarly known in the trade by the appropriate name of “the 
devil.” The subsequent steps of garnetting add further to the destruc- 
tive effect. 
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In fact, when woven or felted wool products are thus reconverted to 
a fibrous state, the individual fibers are broken and frayed, their 
length is reduced and their strength is lessened; the damage thus 
caused inevitably decreases the wearability of the ensuing consumer 
product. 

In the case of reused wool, where spun, woven, knitted, or felted 
wool products have actually been used by the ultimate consumer, and 
after being worn and discarded are ground up into a fibrous state, 
the fiber damage is accentuated by the very effects of previous use. 

Through such use, before the ripping and garnetting even start, 
the fibers have already lost part of their strength and resiliency; in 
short, they are tired. Furthermore, in many cases their original, dyed 
color must be stripped off, which in itself is a violent chemical action. 

These are not only technical facts which are known to textile mill 
men; they are known through experience by the public as well. For 
generations, people have referred to products containing reused wool 
as shoddy, meaning something inferior. 

The word “shoddy” has become part of the English language. 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, in addition to definin 
“shoddy” textiles made from reclaimed fibers, uses the word in ref- 
erence to “an inferior person or thing claiming superiority,” and 
again, “not genuine; sham; pretentious; as shoddy aristocracy.” In 
fact, according to the dictionary, the only thing worse in the textile 
field seems to be mungo. 

The statement has been made that certain grades of reprocessed 
wool are superior to certain grades of new wool. This is true only 
in a limited, laboratory sense. To be sure, reprocessed wool obtained 
from the finest virgin wool would surpass certain very coarse, low 
grades of new wool. 

But this is not the way it works in actual, everyday practice. The 
basic fact remains that reprocessed or reused wool is always inferior 
to the virgin wool from which it originally came, and it is habitually 
used in the trade to cheapen a product, not to improve it. 

We do not maintain that there is not, or should not be, a legitimate 
market for products containing reprocessed or reused wool. The 
economic laws of supply and demand and spending power take care 
of such matters. Such products have always found purchasers in the 
market place and bite rod rae always will. 

It is our contention, however, that such products should be fairly 
and adequately labeled, showing whether reprocessed or reused wool 
is present, and to what degree. The ultimate consumer will then be 
honestly informed as to what he or she is buying. 

If the product containing reprocessed or reused wool gives satis- 
factory service and is a good buy for the money, its merits will speak 
for themselves; and the customer, pleased with his purchase, can 
again by additional articles of like character. 

If, on the other hand, the product proves to be unsatisfactory in 
use, and a poor bargain at the price, the customer is intelligently fore- 
warned against repeating the experience, and new wool as such is not 
falsely blamed through ignorance for the sins of others. 

To us, this seems the very essence of truthful, proper labeling which 
we all advocate for the welfare and protection of the public. 

Those who would oppose this differentiation between wool, reproc- 
essed wool, and reused wool, have referred to the presumed inability 
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to enforce such labeling legislation because of the claim that the 
presence of such reclaimed fibers cannot. be physically detected. 

This is not a valid objection; first, because trained technicians can 
detect the presence of such fibers within reasonable limits. 

Parenthetically, gentlemen, if it would suit the convenience of this 
committee, our company would be very glad to ask Mr. Werner von 
Bergen, who is a recognized textile technologist and who is in charge 
of our own research and control laboratory, to come here at your con- 
venience and to show you with miscroscopic slides and microscopic 
photographs how these damaged reprocessed and reused fibers may be 
detected. 

Aside from this physical testing, however, every wool textile mill 
of its own necessity—in addition to the requirements of law—must 
maintain complete records of all the fibers which it purchases and 
all the fibers which it may place in production, including the per- 
centages of all blends. In any suspect case, these records can be prop- 
erly inspected by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Thus can the law be enforced, just as the income tax law can be 
enforced by an examination of records by the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

H. R. 469, as introduced by Congressman Smith, further provides 
that all imported textile fiber products must show, in addition to the 
fiber content, the name of the country of origin. This provision we 
also heartily endorse, in the spirit of protecting the public, not only 
from misstatements but also from misapprehensions. 

When certain wool fabrics are labeled or represented as imported 
without disclosing the country of origin, there is a natural tendency 
in the public mind to associate such fabrics with those geographical 
areas that have, over a period of many years, created a reputation for 
very fine quality, when in fact the imported fabrics may not come 
from those areas at all. 

Here again, we maintain that the product as well as the country 
of origin should face the market on their merits and not by the 
withholding of information. 

Therefore, for the reasons we have here briefly enumerated, the 
Forstmann Woolen Co. actively supports and urges the passage of 
H. R. 469, as introduced by Congressman Smith of Mississippi, 
which provides for the fair and adequate labeling of textile fiber 
products other than wool, and leaves intact the W ool Products Label- 
ing Act of 1939. 

With equal force, we respectfully register our opposition to H. R. 
5605, which, in the process of providing labeling for other textile 
fibers, would repeal the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939 and 
would fail to maintain within itself the vital distinction between 
wool, reprocessed wool and reused wool. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Mack. Do any members have any questions? Mr. Jarman? 

Mr. Jarman. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Helfrich, if H. R. 5605 were changed to preserve the distinction 
between wool, reprocessed wool, and reused wool, as now spelled out 
by the Wool Products Labeling Act, would you then have any prefer- 
ence between H. R. 5605 and H. R. 4694 

Mr. Hetrricu. Yes, sir. Our preference would still lie with H. R. 
469. 
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Mr. JarMAN. You emphasized the distinction there. A good part 
of your statement is devoted to the importance of the distinction be- 
tween reprocessed wool and reused wool. 

I wonder if you would care to comment on the other reasons. 

Mr. Hetrricu. Would you care to have me elaborate a little fur- 
ther on that ? 

Mr. Jarman. If you would. 

Mr. Hetrricu. We would prefer H. R. 469 to H. R. 5605 even if 
the latter did maintain the difference between wool, reprocessed 
wool, and reused wool, for several reasons: 

No. 1 is a reason which I have already mentioned in my statement; 
namely, that H. R. 469 in dealing with imported fabrics would re- 
quire dise ‘losure of the country of or igin. H. R. 5605 does not have 
that provision. 

The second reason is, we believe that the system, the method, of 
disclosing percentages of fibers present as laid out in H. R. 469 is 
more practical and preferable to the system of percentage disclosure 
contained in H. R. 5605. 

For those reasons, we would prefer H. R. 469. 

Mr. Jarman. Thank you. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Avery ? 

Mr. Avery. Just one question. 

I am sorry I missed the early part of your statement, Mr. Hel- 
frich, and you probably covered this; and very frankly, I am not 
intimately familiar with the Wool Products Labeling Act. 

Are there provisions in that act providing that the identification 
must be made between wool, reprocessed wool, and reused wool, or 
were you suggesting further amendments to that act as well? 

Mr. Hetrricu. No, sir. The Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939, 
which I hold here in my hand, contains in its definitions and in its 
provisions the basic difference between wool, reprocessed wool and 
reused wool. They are now a part of the act. And our contention is 
that they should not be nullified. 

Mr. Avery. They are sufficiently spelled out, then, for all practical 
purposes, in the original act ? 

Mr. Hetrricn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Avery. All right. 

Mr. Heurricu. The Federal Trade Commission, as I also mentioned 
in my statement, sir, has also added a further top classification refer- 
ring to virgin or new wool, which is even more tightly defined. But 
the three basic definitions contained in the law itself, we believe are 
practical, and that they properly protect the public, which is the 
primary purpose. 

Mr. Avery. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you. 

Mr. Helfrich, you stated that you represent no association or group 
of individuals, but you are speaking here as vice president of one 
manufacturer; is that it? 

Mr. Herricn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mack. I was just wondering if I might inquire as to where you 
got certain of the information included in your statement? You stated 
that reused wool is always inferior. Is that published in some trade 
journal ? 
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Mr. Hetrricu. Well, it is a fact, sir, I would put it this way: 
That is a fact which is well known by all people whose business it 
is to handle wool, either in the growing of wool, in the buying and 
selling of the raw ’ fibers, or in the manufacturing of those fibers into 
fabrics. 

It is, I would say, an admitted and accepted technical fact. 

Mr. Mack. I do not believe you answered my question. As I under- 
stand it, that is your own personal view, and it is not substantiated by 
any information which has been published in any trade journals or 
any research area where you could find the information / 

Mr. Hetrricn. Yes, I would say it has been published, sir. 

Mr. Mack. You simply throw it out. A statement like that should 
be backed up at least by certain facts which substantiate it. 

Mr. Hetrricu. It has been published, sir, in sundry textbooks, wool 
handbooks, that I have observed. I do not have with me a list of their 
titles. I would be very happy, if you desired, sir, to send you a list 
of publications wherein these statements are discussed. 

Mr. Mack. My question was as to where you secured this informa- 
tion; and if you have that available, I would certainly like to have it. 
But until such information is received, I think it is just a personal 
opinion of the vice president of one manufacturing concern, and I 
think the record should show that. 

Mr. Hetrricn. May I speak to that point further ? 

Mr. Mack. Certainly. I would be glad to have your testimony 
this morning. 

Mr. Hetrricn. May I further add that in a sense, ves, it is my 
personal opinion, but it comes from the know ledge and experience 
and contact with textile technicians, designers, spinners, weavers, and 
finishers, whose lifetime has been devoted to this, and I myself have 
been in the manufacturing textile business since January 1925. And 
in addition to my own contact, it has been my contact with others 
whose lifework this has been, and that is where the substance of my 
remarks would come from. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much. That does answer my question. 
And I did think if it was just a personal opinion, it should be so 
stated. 

I wanted to ask you also, if it is not true that your plant manufac- 
tures exclusively virgin wool? I will put it the other way around. 
I understand that your plant does not work with or manufacture any 
wonl which is reused or reprocessed ; is that not true? 

Mr. Hatrricu. That is correct, sir, because the type of fabrics which 
we make, and in which we specialize, could not properly be made or 
could not be made with our high standards of quality by the use of 
reprocessed or reused wool. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much. 

Do you have any further statement ? 

Mr. Hetrricu. I have nothing further to add, sir, unless there are 
further questions. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much. We enjoyed your testimony. 

Mr. Hetrricn. Thank you, sir. 

(The following letter was later received from Mr. Helfrich :) 
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FORSTMANN WOOLEN Co., 
Passaic, N. J., April 17, 1957. 
Mr. Sam SPAL, 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Commerce and Finance of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Spat: You will recall that on last Friday, April 12, I testified at 
the hearings conducted by the above committee in favor of H. R. 469 and in 
opposition to H. R. 5605. While testifying, Chairman Mack questioned me as to 
whether any recognized textile journals or text books referred to the inferior 
quality of reprocessed or reused wool, as compared with the new wool from 
which it was. derived. I explained that I did not have the information with 
me but would be happy to supply it for the committee. 

Therefore, at the request of Chairman Mack, I’am enclosing a bibliography 
showing a list of 12 recognized textile publications in this country and abroad, 
all of which refer to the nature of reprocessed or reused wool in comparison 
with the new wool from which it was obtained. I respectfully ask that this 
information be inserted in the records of the hearings as part of my testimony. 

Thanking you for your kind cooperation in this matter, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Karu H. Herrricn, Vice President. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TEXTILE PUBLICATIONS CONTAINING REFERENCES TO THE CoM- 
PARABLE MERITS OF WOOL, REPROCESSED WoOOL AND REUSED WooL 


1. Report on the Woolen Rag Trade. Federal Trade Commission, June 30, 

1919 (Washington, Government Printing Office). 

2. Textile Fibers, Matthews. 4th edition, p. 204. John Wiley & Sons. 

3. Textile Fibers, Matthews. 6th edition, p. 667. John Wiley & Sons. 

4. Texile Fibers and Their Use. Catherine Paddock Hess. 3d edition, 1941, 
209. Lippincott. 

5. American Wool Handbook. Von Bergen, Mauersberger. 2d edition, 1947, 
p. 269. Textile Book Publishers. 

6. The Microscopy of Animal Textile Fibers. A. B. Wildman, 1954, Wool In- 
dustries Research Association, Leeds, England, p. 65. 

7. The Identification of Textile Fibres. Bruno Luniak, 1953, Sir Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, Ltd., London, p. 163. 

8. Textile Fiber Atlas. Von Bergen-Krauss, Textile Book Publishers, pp. 
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Mr. Mack. Mr. R. W. Trapnell is the next witness. 
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STATEMENT OF RICHARD W. TRAPNELL, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
MERCHANDISING, TEXTILE FIBERS DEPARTMENT, E. I. du PONT 
de NEMOURS & CO., WILMINGTON, DEL., ACCOMPANIED BY S. W. 
BRAINARD, MANAGER, LABORATORY SERVICES ORGANIZATION, 
E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 


Mr. Trapneti. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
my name is Richard W. Trapnell. I am assistant director of mer- 
chandizing of the textile fibers department of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., and I appear here today in behalf of that company. 

I have with me Dr. 8S. W. Brainard, who is manager of their labora- 
tory services organization. 
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Du Pont produces acetate and rayon filament yarns, nylon, “orlon” 
acrylic fiber and “dacron” poly ester fiber. We are very much inter- 
ested in the bills now before this subcommittee, and would welcome 
legislation requiring fair and adequate disclosure of fiber content 
in textile products. 

We believe that fair and adequate disclosure requires a statement 
of percentage by weight of each fiber present in textile products. 

The Smith bill, H. R. 469, provides for such disclosure. The bills 
introduced by the chairman and Mr. O’Brien, H. R. 5605 and H. R. 
6524, respectively, require it only in the case of fibers present in 
amounts of 20 percent or less. 

Under the latter bills, fibers present in amounts between 21 percent 
and 79 percent would be identified only by generic name in order of 
predominance. We do not think this affords the consumer adequate 
protection. 

We, therefore, favor and endorse H. R. 469. We believe, however, 
that the protection of the consumer afforded by this bill can be im- 
proved by certain amendments which we shall suggest later in this 
statement. 

Every textile fiber—whether natural or man-made—has certain 
distinctive properties and characteristics. Each also has certain de- 
heiencies. By blending one fiber with another the advantages of each 

an often be melded and the deficiencies of each overcome or dimin- 
ished. 

The blending of fibers to achieve optimum performance for a par- 
ticular end use is an ancient art, and the advent of synthetic fibers 
has provided the textile blender with many new components and 
made, many new and improved fabric concepts possible. 

One of the important features of synthetics is that denier, that is, 
the size of the fiber, fiber cross-section, length of fiber, luster, and so 
forth, can be controlled and fibers can be engineered or tailored to 
achieve a particular result. 

Blending has not always been used for this high purpose, however. 
In the highly competitive textile industry, cheaper fibers have often 
been blended with more expensive ones, at the sacrifice of quality, for 
the sole purpose of cutting costs. 

Our more recently developed fibers—nylon, orlon acrylic fiber and 
dacron polyester fiber—are substantially higher in price than the cel- 
lulosics—rayon and acetate—most grades of cotton, and m: iny grades 
of wool; and they are, therefore, quite susceptible to such cost- entting 
blending. 

Also, well-known and highly regarded fibers have been used in 
amounts imparting none of their properties, so that the blend can be 
unfairly promoted by reference to the highly regarded name—a name 
that implies to the consumer properties whic +h the fabric does not 
have. 

It is, therefore, extremely important for the consumer to know 
not only what fibers are in a blend, but how much of each. It is also 
important for service organizations—dry cleaners, laundries, and 
dyers—to know both the identity of the constituent fibers in a gar- 
ment and the amounts of each. 

A fabric containing, for example, 30 percent orlon and 70 percent 
wool would be handled as a wool fabric. If the percentages were 
reversed, the cleaning technique might be different. 
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Similarly, a shirt of 65 percent dacron and 35 percent cotton can 
be laundered more satisfactorily by procedures designed for polyester 
fiber than by those for cotton or predominantly cotton fabrics. 

An example of the importance of making the public aware of the 
percentages of the fibers present in a textile product can be found in 
the use of nylon in carpet blends. About 20 percent of this tough, 
durable fiber imparts notable benefits in certain constructions when 
blended with wool or rayon. This amount can increase the wear life 
of a wool carpet blend by 50 percent. 

The benefit continues to increase as the percentage of nylon goes 
up, particularly in twist constructions, and becomes dramatic at 
70 percent or higher. 

Under the Smith bill, the consumer would be told the precise per- 
centage of nylon present in each case. Under the Mack and O’Brien 
bills, all blended carpets containing from 21 percent to 50 percent 
nylon would be labeled the same insofar as this fiber is conc erned, 
and the only clue to percentages above 50 percent to 70 percent. w ould 
be that nylon would lead the list of generics 

We seriously doubt that the order of listing of generics would be 
particularly me aningful to the consumer. 

The need for percentage labeling is dramatic ally portrayed when 
we consider the newer synthetics such as the acrylic fiber which we 
market under the trademark “Orlon” and which the Chemstrand 
Corp. sells under the trademark “Acrilan,” and our polyester fiber, 
which we have trademarked “Dacron. 

These fibers impart truly remarkable properties when used in suffi- 
cient quantities in blends. These properties have been extensively 
promoted by the fiber producers, the fabric mills, garment manufac- 
turers, and others in the trade. 

The public has come to expect them in consumer products promoted 
under these names, and it is misled if the fabric involved does not 
contain sufficient amounts of the fiber. 

As examples, orlon, when used in proper amounts with wool, cotton 
or rayon, can impart improved washability, quick-drying properties, 
press retention, relative freedom from or easy ironing, “and dimen- 
sional stability to fabrics. The percentages required for optimum 
benefit vary with the type of construction, the other fiber used, and 
the intended end product. 

For example, our recommended blend level for knit jersey blends 
of orlon and wool is 80 percent orlon and 20 percent wool. The rec- 
ommended proportions are the same for cotton blends—that is, 80 
percent orlon, 20 percent cotton. 

In blends of woven-woolen-type fabrics, this fiber adds press reten- 
tion and dimensional stability, and we recommend at least 55 percent 
orlon. For wash-and-wear rayon blends, the percentage should be 
at least 75 percent orlon to 25 percent rayon. As the percentages of 
orlon are reduced in these blends, the properties which orlon can 
impart diminish rapidly. 

A similar situation exists with respect to dacron polyester fiber. In 
many blend constructions, this fiber does an even better job than orlon 
in giving washability, quick-drying properties, ease of care, press re- 
tention, resistance to wrinkling, and dimensional stability. 

To do this, however, it must be used in sufficient quantities. The 
blend levels we recommend for optimum performance are 65 percent 
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dacron with cotton, 55 percent dacron with rayon, 50 percent dacron 
with wool where washability is not a consideration, and 70 to 80 per- 
cent with wool for a wash-and-wear fabric. 

Du Pont is keenly aware of the need for accurately informing the 
trade and the public of these necessary blend levels. We have used 
all of the recognized channels of mass communication—advertising, 
press and radio, and so forth—to tell our story. We have preached 
it up and down the trade. But we know we have not been entirely 
successful. 

These blend levels have been lowered by some, and the consumer 
is receiving goods promoted as, say, nylon and rayon, dacron and 
cotton, or orlon and w ool, which do not have sufficient quantities of 
these fibers to impart the properties the public has come to expect 
of them. 

We, and the other members of the industry, have a percentage 
story to get over to the public; and the Smith bill, with required 
percentage labeling, gives us the frame of reference we need against 
which to tell it. 

The Mack and O’Brien bills do not accomplish this. Under them, 
for example, a shirt containing 65 percent dacron and 35 percent 
cotton, and one containing 50 percent dacron and 50 percent cotton, 
would bear the same label, dacron polyester fiber and cotton. 

The 65 percent dacron, 35 percent cotton shirt would have the per- 
formance and ease of care properties we advertise and promote. The 
50/50 shirt would not. Yet, so far as the required label is concerned, 
the consumer would have no way of distinguishing between the two. 

The difference in performance would be even greater if the dacron 
content were 21 percent and cotton 79 percent. The label would 
read simply “Cotton and dacron polyester fiber” or “Cotton and 
polyester fiber” and we doubt that the order of generics would ade- 
quately inform the customer. 

Let’s take the case of 2 pairs of boys’ slacks, 1 containing 75 percent 
orlon and 25 percent rayon, the other 50 percent orlon and 50 percent 
rayon. Both would be labeled “Orlon acrylic fiber and rayon.” One 
would be a wash-and-wear garment, the other would not. Yet, 
the customer, even with our advertising in mind, would not be able 
to distinguish between the two 

We believe enactment of the Smith bill, as drawn, would afford 
the consumer and the industry a real and needed protection. In our 
opinion, however, this protection would be more complete and more 
fully in the public interest if the bill were amended to require dis- 
closure of the use of “reprocessed” or “reused” fiber in textile fiber 
products. 

Fibers of this type are derived from finished or semifinished textile 
products or clippings thereof which have been returned by processing 
to a fibrous state. Such fibers differ from fibers that have not been 
so processed, and are rarely, if ever, uniform in their physical 
characteristics. 

Reprocessed fibers are derived from clippings, fabric, and other 
products that have never been used by the consumer. Reused fibers, 
as the name implies, are secured from goods that have been used by 
the consumer. 

Reprocessed or reused synthetic fibers have been appearing in the 
market in considerable volume. The bulk of them are reprocessed, 
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but there have been some reused—principally, and this is in years 
past, ravelings from used nylon stockings—and, as time goes on, the 
reused fibers will probably increase in volume. 

The situation here is quite similar to that which exists with respect 
to wool fibers, and we believe the public interest calls for similar 
treatment. 

This committee has heard testimony implying that there is no dif- 
ference between reprocessed nylon and reprocessed dacron and the 
virgin fiber. The testimony sii implied that it was impossible, in 
each case, to distinguish between reprocessed and virgin. 

It should be observed that no mention was made of the acrylic fiber 
orlon and acrilan, which are appearing in reprocessed form in per- 
haps greater volume than the other two. 

Now, what are the facts? Reprocessed and reused fibers have been 
subjected to a shredding process, called garnetting, which returns 
the fabric raw material to a fibrous state. 

We will summarize only the principal disadvantages resulting from 
this: The resultant fibers are of shorter average length than those 
contained in virgin material, and these shorter fibers produce a 
generally less satisfactory product for most end uses. Yarns spun 
from these short-length fibers are weaker than yarns of equal twist 
spun from the longer virgin fibers. 

rhere is apt to be more surface distortion and shedding in certain 
fabrics made from these short-length fibers. The dimensional stability 
of fibers may be affected by the stretching involved in the garnetting 
process. 

If the fiber has been reclaimed from dyed fabric, it may be weakened 
by the bleach or other agent required to strip the color, and color 
traces may remain in the fiber. 

A number of “red herrings” can be raised by those who wish to 
minimize the differences between reprocessed and reused fibers and 
the virgin product. It can be pointed out that virgin fibers are some- 
times cut to short lengths or stretched by turbobreaking, or that. the 

variable-length virgin | fibers are sometimes blended together. These 
steps are taken with virgin fibers as part of a carefully engineered 
process to achieve particular desired effects in fabrics designed for a 
particular end use. 

These situations in which certain characteristics inherent in all 
reprocessed or reused fibers are imparted to virgin fibers for a special 
reason, furnish no justification, of course, for saying that reprocessed 
or reused fibers are just as good for these or all end uses. These char- 
acteristics are disadvantages in most end uses and they are general 
to garnetted fibers. 

We also disagree with the implication that there is no way of dis- 
tinguishing reprocessed or reused from virgin fibers. While difficult 

cases may ‘oceasionally be presented, as in the case of wool, we believe 
laboratory analysis will detect the presence of reprocessed or reused 
fibers in a fabric in the vast majority of situations. 

Moreover, the Federal Trade Commission, with its inves*igating 
and subpena powers, has means of securing evidence of such a lultera- 
tion, quite apart from laboratory analysis, from the challenged firm’s 
records and other sources. 

91861—57——11 
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We submit that this needed protection should not be foregone be- 
cause there may be rare cases which will escape detection. 

We do not mean to imply that reprocessed and reused fibers have no 
place in the market. They are satisfactory in some end uses, such as 
heavy woolen type fabrics, and may come close to giving the per- 
formance of virgin fiber. 

In other end uses they are generally inferior to virgin fiber. 

We believe the consumer is entitled to know when the product of- 
fered him is made from reprocessed or reused materials so he can 
judge for himself whether he wants to buy a garment made of such 
material in preference to one made from virgin fiber, which is gen- 
erally of higher quality; and so he can also judge for himself, from 
experience, the end uses in which reprocessed or reused fiber gives 
reasonably satisfactory performance and those in which they do not. 

We, therefore, recommend that H. R. 469 be amended to provide 
this protection; and submit herewith, as attachment A, a proposed 
form of amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, would you prefer that we read this proposed amend- 
ment, or rely on the written attachment ? 

Mr. Mack. I think it would be well to read the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Trapnetyu. All right, sir. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

Page 2, line 13: 

Insert the following new subsections (e )and (f) in section 2, revise the letter- 
ing of the present subsections (e) through (m) to (g) through (0) : 

‘““(e) The term ‘reprocessed manufactured fiber’ means the resulting fiber 
when a manufactured fiber has been spun, woven, knitted, braided, felted, webbed, 
or otherwise fabricated into a yarn, fabric, or textile fiber product which, with- 
out ever having been utilized in any way by the ultimate consumer, subsequently 
has been made into a fibrous state. 

“(f) The term ‘reused manufactured fiber’ means the resulting fiber when a 
manufactured fiber or reprocessed manufactured fiber has been spun, woven, 
knitted, braided, felted, webbed, or otherwise fabricated into a yarn, fabric or 
textile fiber product which, after having been used in any way by the ultimate 
consumer, subsequently has been made into a fibrous state. 

Page 7, lines 8 through 16 (new langauge italicized) : 

Amend the existing section 4 (b) (1) as follows: 

“(1) The constituent fiber or combination of fibers in the textile fiber product, 
designating with equal prominence each natural, manufactured, reprocessed 
manufactured or reused manufactured fiber in the textile fiber product by its 
generic name in the order of predominance by the weight thereof if the weight 
of such fiber is 5 per centum or more of the total fiber weight of the product. 
The generic name of each reprocessed and reused manufactured fiber shall be 
followed immediately by ‘(reprocessed)’ or ‘(reused)’ with equal prominence, 
as the case may be. Nothing in this section shall be constructed as prohibiting 
the use of a nondeceptive trademark in conjunction with a designated generic 
name. 


I should like to point out to the committee that this proposed amend- 
ment differs in some respects from the similar provision in the Wool 
Act. The words “braided,” “webbed or otherwise fabricated into a 
yarn, fabric, or textile fiber product,” have been added to conform the 
amendment to the general structure of the Smith bill. 

The definition of “reprocessed” includes fibers reprocessed from 
spun yarn and knitted fabric. One of the largest sources of repro- 
cessed synthetic material is knitted sweater and jersey fabric clips. 
The problems presented are the same, and we believe the protection to 
which the public is entitled requires this broader coverage. 
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We also have a few minor language changes to propose which we 
think would improve H, R, 469. "These are annexed as attachment B. 
And again, Mr. Chairman, I would be pleased to read these, if you 
would like. 


Mr. Mack. Yes, I think the committee would be interested in hear- 
ing the suggested amendment. 

Mr. Trapnewu. This is: “Proposed language changes.” 

Section 2 (b). We suggest that the clause “which has a length at least 100 
times its width or diameter,’ be deleted. We realize that this is taken from 
an American: Society for Testing Materials definition of fiber and that it would 
encompass all fibers used in the textile field today. We know, however, that 
work is now being done on fibers of much shorter length in the paper industry 
and it is not unlikely that, in the future, these shorter fibers may have a place 
in nonwoven or other textile fabrics. If so, it may be necessary to amend this 


legislation. We suggest that we anticipate the future to this extent and remove 
this narrowing language from the definition. 

Section 2 (g). We believe this section would be clearer if it read as follows: 

“(g) The term ‘household textile articles’ means articles of wearing apparel, 
costumes and accessories, draperies, floor coverings, outer coverings of furniture, 
furnishings, beddings and other textile goods of a type customarily used in @ 
household regardless of where used in fact.” 

Section 2 (m). Would this section not be improved by adding “prior to use” at 


the end of the sentence? A product may be bought with the intent to sell it as a 
used garment after use. 


Section 4 (c). This section covers only “written advertisement.” It would 
exclude oral representations as by radio or TV, and so forth. We suggest that 
the word “written” before “advertisement” be deleted and that the words ‘or 
other representation” be inserted after the word “advertisement” in both in- 
stances, 

Mr. Chairman, I was here yesterday and heard considerable testi- 
mony as was given before this committee, and I have got a further 
statement I would like to make which bears on some of the points which 
were raised yesterday that are not covered in this written statement. 


Mr. Macx. The committee would be glad to hear your supplemental 
statement. 


Mr. Trapne tn. Thank you, sir. 

This committee has heard a good bit of testimony on performance 
labeling. You have been told also that there are many other con- 
siderations in determining performance than fiber content, such as 
construction, fabric w eight, finishing, dyeing methods, and so forth, 

We agree that these other considerations are important, but fiber 
content 1s an even more important element in the total performance 
formula in most end uses, and gives the consumer a reliable index of 
comparison. 

We would subscribe to performance labeling in addition to fiber 
content labeling, but we seriously doubt that tests and standards can 
be achieved in this diverse and complex industry. For the most part, 
reliable tests do not exist. Standards are dependent upon tests; and 
even assuming tests and standards, we doubt that labeling could convey 
the necessary information to the consumer. 

Fiber content, on the other hand, is practical and will, with the total 
educational effort of the industry, give the consumer extremely helpful 
information. 

Mr. Chairman, I also have some exhibits I would like to suggest the 
committee might examine. If I have your permission, I would like 
to pass these around. 

Mr. Mack. We would be glad to examine your exhibits. 
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Mr. TrRAPneELL. First of all, we have several which show the need for 
accurate and informative description of fiber content in a textile prod- 
uct. I have here some fabric samples which are composed of acetate 
and rayon blend, and I quote from the tag, “Chock full of Dacron.” 

Our laboratory analyses of these fabrics show there is 10 percent 
dacron in it. I think that is misleading. 

I have here a mailer from an organization which solicits business 
from the consumer based on photographs and small fabric samples. 
This mailer carries a very dramatic headline, “Dacron Does It.” It 
says: 

Tt will do all the things that we believe Dacron in proper quantities will achieve. 

On the back of this mailer it says: 


Look like $20 slacks. Cost $5.97% per pair. 


Gentlemen, these fabrics, these slacks, are represented as giving the 
consumer something they will not give the consumer. The fabric 
attached has less than 10 percent dacron in it. 

Here is an actual pair of trousers with much the same story on 
performance, being described in hang tags which are attached. I 
will read just a portion. 


This luxurious fabric has been blended scientifically with dacron to make it 
easier to clean, longer wearing. Because of its greater strength it will wear 
better and last longer. Wrinkle-resistant ; shrinkage controlled— 
and so forth. 

This pair of trousers contains 5 percent dacron. 

We do not believe that percentages of this magnitude do much, if 
anything, for these fabrics. 

I would like to now 

Mr. Mack. What was your statement concerning these trousers ? 

Mr. Trapnett. They contain approximately 5 percent dacron. The 
tag represents them as performing in a way that trousers containing 
50 percent or more dacron might perform. ‘In other w ords, we believe 
the representation made on that tag is not correct, in view of the small 
percentage of dacron contained in the fabric. 

I would like to also pass around this exhibit, which we think dem- 
onstrates the very real need for making advertising at the local level 
come under legislation as described in these bills. 

This is a skirt, a portion of the fabric of which was removed for 
laboratory analysis, but a major New York department store has rep- 
resented these as follows: 

Leisure-life partners in dacron and cotton. This carefree, water-repellant 
fabric blend looks and feels so luxurious— 
and so forth. 

The fabric represented as dacron and cotton contains 93 percent 
cotton, 7 percent dacron. 

I have here a skirt which is advertised, again, by a leading retailer, 
as being permanently pleated; in other words, pleats which will with- 
stand washing. You will note on the left side of the skirt as you look 
at it, that the pleats are fairly well retained after one hand washing. 
The pleats on the right side of the garment as you look at it, are 
essentially gone, the reason being this fabric contains 50 percent rayon, 
30 percent dacron, and 20 percent cotton, the dacron being the com- 
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ponent which would impart the property of permanent pleating, 
pleatability. , ' 

In this case, the dacron is only used in the filling of the fabric; and 
where the fabric is pressed across the filling, the pleat will remain. 
The skirt is cut in a round form, as you can see. The pleats on this 
side run parallel to the filling or the dacron component, and across 
the round. Hence, the pleats are not retained. 

We submit that this 1s misleading advertising, and that percentage 
labeling would protect the consumer. 

Here is a dress which is represented as “No-iron dacron and cotton. 
Drip dry, no ironing,” and so forth. It does say in small print it con- 
tains 65 percent cotton and 35 percent dacron. 

This lous has never been worn but has been washed once by hand. 
We submit that the consumer could not wear that dress without iron- 
ing as it is represented to her in that advertisement. 

Mr. Avery. Just a minute here. You say the fiber content was not 
misrepresented? It was merely misrepresented in the respect that it 
would not have to be ironed ? 

Mr. Trapnetu. That it would perform in a way different than 
“dacron and cotton” would lead the consumer to believe. 

Mr. Avery. But the percentage was not misrepresented, this 65 
and 35? 

Mr. Trapnety. Well, the fact that it is called “No-iron dacron and 
cotton” is misrepresentation. That is the headline under that card, 
Mr. Avery, if you will lift that. 

Mr. Avery. Yes. But I do not believe—I was trying to think where 
the bill would apply to this. 

Mr. Trapnett. The advertising portion of the bill would require 
accurate, informative language. 

Mr. Avery. But you have your percent on the label here, or on the 
ad; and I am trying to think, in the bill, where it would go any further 
than that. r 

Mr. Trapnevyt. Well, that says “No-iron dacron and cotton.” I 
believe the bill would not permit that garment to be advertised with 
those words. It would have to be advertised as 65 percent cotton and 
35 percent dacron. The headline is misleading. 

Mr. Avery. I see. 

Mr. Trapne.u. Here is a similar garment, again advertised as a 
“wash and wear garment. Drip-dry dacron and cotton shirtwaist, 
shirt dress wonder. Daily favorite.” 

This fabric contains 50 percent rayon, 30 percent dacron, 20 percent 
cotton. We submit also that this dress does not perform as repre- 
sented to the consumer in the advertising, thinking that it would 
require no ironing. 

This dress contains 65 percent dacron, 35 percent cotton, which is 
a recommended blend level for ease of care, wash, or wear in shirts, 
dresses, and so forth. The dress has been worn 20 times, washed 6 
times. It has never been ironed. This is the kind of performance that 
we believe the consumer can be led to expect from proper labeling of 
fabrics containing these fibers. 

Our last exhibit is a sweater made of 100 percent garneted Orlon. 
This sweater is new. The fabrics attached are taken from a similar 
sweater, and have been washed and subjected to what we call abrasion 
testing. 
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I would like you to look at this garment made from garneted fiber— 
this is a new garment, remember, except for these swatches—and 
compare it to a control garment made of virgin fiber. 

This concludes my formal statement. We very much appreciate 
the opportunity of making our views known to the committee. If 
there are any questions, we will be glad to try to answer them. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very muc h. We certainly enjoyed your state- 
ment this morning, Mr. Trapnell, and we appreciate the opportunity 
to look at the samples you brought along. 

Mr. Jarman ? 

Mr. Jarman. I have no questions. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Avery? 

Mr. Avery. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Again referring back to the testimony which was given yesterday, 
several witnesses established a very definite issue on the fact that 
fabric content would not necessarily be indicative of durability. You 
recall that statement when it was made. 

Mr. Trapnewu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Avery. I believe the example was given of two comparable 
pieces of furniture with exactly the same ‘percentage of content of 
the fabric, whereas one might be a very durable product and the other 
would be very undesirable. 

Mr. Trapnewy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Avery. Would it naturally follow that had those two fabrics 
had the same processing in the textile mill, would it naturally follow 
then that they would have had the same amount of durability or the 
same usefulness to the consumer? 

Mr. Trapneti. Mr. Avery, I think yesterday we were told that 
fabrics containing the same percentage of fiber could give all kinds 
of differences in terms of wear. 

One question which did not come out is that, were the fabrics of the 
same construction, the same weight, given the same finishing and dye- 
ing technique or treatment, one fabric could show very poor wear, 
and one very good. 

Let me say it another way : Two fabrics, different fibers, be it mohair 
and cotton or nylon and acetate, if they were the same construction, 
same weight, same finishing and dyeing techniques, the fiber content 
would have a very definite “bearing on the wear life of those fabrics. 

Mr. Avery. In‘other words, it would be quite an advantage to the 
end consumer if he knew the fiber content as well as the perfor mance 
standards? 

Mr. Trapneti. We believe that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Avery. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. Well, that covered my questions pretty well, also. 

There was quite an issue made over this matter of performance 
standards yesterday. I think you brought out in your statement that 
it would be extremely difficult to set up a per formance standard. 

Now, I presume that du Pont has a testing facility 

Mr. Trapneti. Quite a few of them. 

Mr. Mack. I was not trying to be facetious—where they test all 
kinds of combinations of fabrics as well. You have not touched at 
all on some of the comments which were made yesterday concerning 
fuzzing and tearing, and some other complaints made about new 
fabrics which were composed of the same percentages. 
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Would you have the information as to what your experience has 
been ? 

Mr. Trapnewy. Yes, sir. I can make a couple of comments in that 
regard. 

We feel this: Good and bad textile products can be made out of any 
fiber. We think that construction, weight, dyeing, finishing, and 
so forth, are important, no question about it. You cannot take a 
poorly constructed dacron fabric and have it perform as well as a 
good cotton fabric in some cases. 

We do think, however, that the fabrication of a garment or the 
application of upholstery to a frame, regardless of the fabric char- 
acteristics, puts the burden of quality workmanship on the manu- 
facturer in any case, and we can test our fibers for many years and 
develop higher and higher strengths and better dyeabilities, and so 
forth. 

But if they are used improperly or used in improper percentages, 
the consumer is not getting the benefits from those fibers that she 
should expect. 

Mr. Mack. There is no particular problem, though, as far as the 
furniture industry is concerned. 

Mr. Trapnety. No; except to say this: that on occasion, when we 
develop a fiber which we think is suitable for one or several end uses, 
it frequently finds its way into a market for which it is not suitable. 
We have no control over the sale of our fiber, of course, or how it is 
used; and we think in those cases the mills and the manufacturers 
should determine for themselves that that fabric and that fiber is 
suitable for their use. 

Needless to say, if nylon upholstery fails, they very seldom blame the 
mill which wove the fabric. The blame comes back to the producer 
of the nylon. And we are very anxious to encourage quality testing 
throughout the industry for that simple reason. It is selfish. We 
stand to lose considerable in the eyes of the consumer if that product 
does not perform. 

Mr. Mack. In the case of people purchasing suits and dresses, I 
think most of us are in agreement that the ultimate consumer likes to 
know the fiber content of the garment. Do you see any reason why the 
housewife or the ultimate consumer would not be interested in know- 
ing what the content cf fabrics used in furniture would be? 

Mr. Trapne ty. I believe they would be interested. And speaking 
personally, I know in our household we are interested. 

Mr. Mack. In your statement you mentioned that it is important 
for service organizations to know the content, dry cleaners, laundries, 
and dyers. It occurred to me that that would also be true in the case 
of furniture coverings, and drapes—it would seem to apply to all 
industry. 

Mr. Trapne i. It certainly does, in my mind, 

Mr. Mack. You mentioned—in talking about reused material—that 
previous witnesses made no reference to two different types of the 
fibers used, orlon and acrilan. 

Mr. Trapnety. Acrilan. The reason we made that point is that the 
acrylic fiber suffers more in garneting than do the nylons or dacrons. 

Mr. Mack. They do encounter some difficulty between the nylon 
new and reprocessed, or 
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Mr. Trapnetxu. I would say this: That it would be appreciably 
easier to determine in the case of acrylics. We can determine in the 
cther, too. 

Mr. Mack. Are the nylon fibers all the same length? You talk 
about reused and reprocessed being of shorter fibers. Do you produce 
a standard fiber or is it a varying length fiber, like in the industry of 
wool or cotton ? 

Mr. Trapnety. We produce a series of uniform lengths. Nylon 
staple fiber might be sold in cut lengths from one and a half to perhaps 
four and a half inches, but in each bale all fibers are of that length. 
They are uniform within their cut category. 

Mr. Mack. Then reused fibers would be probably somewhat shorter 
than the standard lengths that you have? 

Mr. Trapne ct. And variable in length. 

Mr. Mack. And that variation shows up? 

Mr. Trapnety.. Plus the high percentage of short fiber. 

Mr. Mack. You say it would be easier to identify your products 
when they are reprocessed than it would be to identify reprocessed 
wool ? 

Mr. Trapnety. You are asking, Would it be easier for us to identify 
reprocessed material in a fabric than it would be in the case of wool? 

Mr. Mack. That is right. 

Mr. Trapnetu. I think there would be some variation between the 
various manmade fibers; but generally speaking, because of the uni- 
form initial length of most of the synthetic fibers, it would be as easy 
or perhaps easier. 

You see, even virgin wool has some variation in length. 

Mr. Mack. Yes; I understand that. 

I presume your industry does not enter the field of reprocessed or 
reused fibers. 

Mr. TrRApPNneELu. No, sir. 

Mr. Mack. There is no process you have of reusing the fibers which 
you develop in the plant, which might be interpreted to be reusing? 

Mr. TrapnELu. No. We 

Mr. Mack. Reprocess, I mean. 

Mr. Trapne.u. We do not buy any waste from the trade for manu- 
facture again into virgin fiber, so to speak. 

Mr. Mack. Yes. And you have no waste in your operation? 

Mr. Trapne.u. We do have waste in our own operations which are 
sold under the classification of fiber stock or producer waste. 

Mr. Mack. Yousell that? There is no reprocessing in your plants? 

Mr. Trapne.u. We sell that, and there is no reprocessing. 

Mr. Mack. How many classes of generic fibers are there in the 
manmade fibers ? 

Mr. Trapnety. Quite a few. There are acetate and rayon, which 
are the cellulosic base fibers. 

The next largest family is the polyamide group, which is called gen- 
erically “nylon.” 

The next largest group would be the acrylic, of which orlon is an 
example, and acrilan. 

The third largest of the synthetics would be dacron, or polyester 
being the generic in that case. 

And there are now a rather lar ge number of additional fibers which 
are of the acrylic family or near — family, coming through the 
development stages and onto the mar 
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Mr. Avery. Would you not pretty near have to be a chemist when 
you go shopping, to really know what you are getting, anyhow? 

Mr. Trapnetyi. Well; we think one of the reasons for the importance 
of this percentage label is to give the consumer an opportunity to 
know what he is getting. With more and more names, more 
generics and trademarks, we think their best hope of buying a satis- 
factory garment, or at least knowing when they have gotten a bad 
one they do not want another one, is through using percentages. 

Mr. Mack. Well, the FTC would have quite a job in determining 
that, would they not, or setting up classes for the manmade fibers? 

Mr. Trarnet. I don’t believe they will have a big problem. They 
are well informed on this subject, which I am sure was the feeling 
you got from their testimony yesterday ; and they, are along with the 
industry, working on acceptable generics for all manmade fibers. 

Mr. Mack. They are working on it at the present time ? 

Mr. Travnet. Right. On acrylics at the present time, but others 

as they come along, Tam sure. 

Mr. Mack. What percentage of the manmade fibers does du Pont 
manufacture, or do you have that information available? 

Mr. Trapnety. I do not have it available. I am a little hesitant 
to generalize on the subject. 

Mr. Mack. I might say I was interested in your suggested amend- 
ment, because that is one of the things I was trying to do in the bill 
I introduced, that is, to standardize the approach in handling various 
fibers and having them controlled by the FTC. 

Mr. Avery ? 

Mr. Avery. When you sell your fibers, what form arethey in? Are 
they in a round bolt, or what do they look like? 

Mr. Trapneit. Fiber producers sell it in three basic forms, sell 
their fibers in three basic forms: One would be similar to a big spool 
of thread on which a continuous length of yarn—in the case of nylon, 
similar to that yarn that is knit into hosiery—is wound. They are 

called bobbins, or spools, or pirns, and so forth, and they are continu- 
ous lengths of yarn wound on a spool. 

The second major class is what we call staple, which is, very simply, 
those continuous lengths cut into shorter lengths and shipped i in a bale, 
as you would ship cotton or wool. 

The third form is called tow, which is merely a rope made of the 
long, continuous lengths, and that is shipped in boxes or cartons. 

Mr. Avery. You do not happen to have a label with you which you 
would put on those various types of commodity ? 

Mr. Trapneti. No, sir; I do not. We do have a label on the case 
which gives the size of a continuous filament yarn, that is, say, 40 
denier, ‘which means it is of certain diameter. It would also show the 
number of filaments that went into making that yarn. 

The yarns for the most part are bundles of fibers rather than mono- 
filaments, single filaments, although there are some of the latter. 

The bale or the staple would be ‘shipped with a label which said the 
denier or diameter of the fiber and the length; in other words, 3 denier, 
3-inch. 

Tow is shipped in a carton with a label which would say what the 
base denier was, perhaps 3 denier, and then tell you the total size of 
the rope, the number of filaments in that rope. 
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I do not have labels of that sort with me. 

Mr. Avery. Then, taking it one step further, it would be the textile 
manufacturer who would coordinate these different components that 
we have been discussing here ? 

Mr. Trapnect. Right. 

Mr. Avery. And end up with some kind of a fabric? 

Mr. Trapne i. Right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Avery. That he might have a trade name for, but basically it 
would be a combination of these various materials ¢ 

Mr. Trapnety. Yes, sir. He would blend a bale of dacron and a 
bale of cotton, say. 

Mr. Avery. And that is always an exact mathematical formula, is it 
not; that is, with certain allowable variations / 

Mr. Brarnarp. The—- 

Mr. Mack. State your name for the record. 

Mr. Brarnarp. 8. W. Brainard. Do you want my title? TI am 
manager of laboratory services in our technical service organization. 

The manufacturer, by means of weighing quantities of cotton and 
dacron polyester fiber, controls the blend quite accurately. It is, of 
course, to his interest not to exceed the higher priced fiber m the blend, 
and for performance reasons he wants to maintain an adequate quan- 
tity in there. So it isa reasonable well regulated part of his operation. 

Mr. Avery. I had one more question. It really is not fair, perhaps, 
to direct it to you. I should have asked it yesterday. But it is one 
facet here I do not believe we touched on. 

The witnesses yesterday raised considerable objection to the extra 
expense and confusion, and whatnot, of including this percentage iden- 
tification label on their various furniture products. 

Would either one of you gentlemen have anything to offer for the 
record in the way of opinion? Are there many pieces of furniture 
which would use more than one fabric in its construction / 

Mr. TrApnexw. I will say, first of all, we know very little about the 
furniture business. They are several steps beyond us in the chain of 
taking a product to the consumer. 

I don’t believe we would be qualified to give a quantitative answer 
on that. 

Mr. Avery. Your opinion would be just as that of anyone like the 
rest of us? 

Mr. Trapnety. That is right. 

Mr. Avery. Mr. Chairman, that is something we did not get into 
yesterday, and I can see how it would further perplex the problem of 
the furniture manufacturer if such is the case. Very frankly, I do 
not know. 

Mr. Mack. It is possible, but we will have someone testify on that. 

[I have just one final question, which has to do with this performance 
standard matter we discussed yesterday. 

Do you see any possibility, or is there any probability that at some 
future date we will be able to develop performance standards so that 
they could be included in labels, labeling, and so forth ? 

Mr. Trapne.tyi. We think it is a long time off. The tests we have 
today to determine the suitability, wear life, whatever you want to 

call it, of a fabric for a garment or furniture or carpet, are not sharp 
saat tools for us, really. 
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Also, you can have a fabric which is perfect in every respect, and 
have it when put in garment form give the consumer a very bad buy. 

A fabric which does everything the consumer would expect of it, if 
it is improperly sewn together, linings, i inner linings, and so forth, are 
used; performance standards with regard to the fabric have no bear- 
ing on consumer satisfaction. 

Mr. Mack. I suppose it would be a very difficult thing, too, because 
you would almost need a separate performance standard for each 
industry. 

Mr. Trapnevy. For each industry, and for each fiber blend, perhaps, 
within the industry. 

Mr. Mack. It would make it very difficult, if not impossible. 

Mr. Trapne.u. It would be very difficult to arrive at, and extremely 
difficult to administer, I am sure. 

Mr. Mack. That is my point, and I think it would be. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Trapnell. 

Mr. Trapnetn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mack. If you don’t mind, my colleague, Mr. Avery, just men- 
tioned to me that I might inquire about the automobile upholstering. 
1 think the present legisl: ition does not cover that area. Do you feel 
there is a need for including the automobile companies or the uphol- 
stery in the automobile under this type legislation ? 

Mr. TrRApNELL. Well, I must say we have not studied the problem 
with regard to the automotive industry. I don’t know whether there 
is a need. 

Mr. Mack. They are using substantial amounts of manmade fibers. 

Mr. TrRapNELL. Yes. I can only speak as a consumer in that regard. 
We have made no study on the need for informative fiber labeling in 
the automobile industry. 

Mr. Mack. I guess the misrepresentations certainly would be very 
limited. 

Mr. TraPnELL. That would be my impression. There are quite a 
few fabrics used in cars other than upholstery, the overhead lining 
and carpet, and so forth, and frankly we have just not studied that 
situation. 

Mr. Mack. Of course, to carry out the intent of this legislation, you 
would at least be informing the people of the content, the ‘fiber content. 

Mr. TRAPNELL. ( ‘ertainly if a problem exists, we would support 
labeling ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. You are of the opinion that certainly it is not a major 
problem existing in the industry ? 

Mr. TrapNeELL. I re “ally can’t answer. I don’t know. 

Mr. Mack. Well, thank you very kindly. We appreciate your 
testimony. 

Mr. Trapne tu. Not at all, sir. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mack. Our next witness will be Mr. Donald Bedell, of the 
Chemstrand Corp. 

Is Mr. Bedell here? 

Mr. Carretra. Mr. Chairman, my name is Albert Carretta. I am 
the witness listed next after this gentleman. The statement which 
I intended to submit to the committee was very brief, and will be 
concerned with the exhibits which were presented by Mr. Trapnell, 
and I thought for the sake of continuity in the record, the committee 
might wish to hear me now, and my statement would not take more 
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than 10 minutes. I intend to comment on the advertising programs of 
the FTC. 

Mr. Mack. We will proceed as we are scheduled. If you would like, 
you may submit your statement for the record at this point. You 

can have your remarks included following the statement. 

Mr. Carrera. I do not have a prepared statement, but I will be 
very happy to wait until after they have finished. 

Mr. Mack. You may proceed, Mr. Bedell. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD W. BEDELL, ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER, 
THE CHEMSTRAND CORP., DECATUR, ALA. 


Mr. Bepetu. I have copies of my prepared statement which I would 
like very much to have you read along with me, if you would like. 

My name is Donald W. Bedell. I am an assistant sales manager 
of the Chemstrand Corp., a corporation which manufactures synthetic 
fibers. 

We have requested an opportunity to appear before this subcom- 
mittee to state the reasons why we believe that legislation requiring 
mandatory fiber content identification of the type embodied in H. R. 
469 should be adopted. 

This bill makes it mandatory for producers, processors, and re- 
tailers of textile fiber products to identify the fiber content of the 
textile fiber products which they sell. We believe that this type of 
legislation should be adopted for the same reasons that led the Con- 
gress to adopt the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939. This same 
kind of useful protection should be afforded to purchasers of synthetic 
fiber products that the Wool Products Labeling Act now provides for 
purchasers of textile products containing new wool, reprocessed wool, 
or reused wool. 

However, we believe that H. R. 469 should be amended in certain 
respects in order to bring it into conformity with the provisions of 
the Wool Products Labeling Act. 

The Chemstrand Corp. manufactures nylon, and an acrylic fiber 
known as acrilan. As a basic manufacturer of synthetic fibers we 
favor legislation which provides for accurate percentage content label- 
ing of textile fiber products. Such legislation will provide purchasers 
with the kind of information which they need in order to make in- 
formed and intelligent purchasing judgment possible. 

Acrilan, nylon, and other synthetic fibers have certain unique prop- 
erties which are attributable exclusively to the fact that they are 
synthetic compositions. But these fibers have become commercially 
useful and successful only because they have, as well, an additional 
property—the ability to be fashioned into fibers and fabrics which, 
from the point of view of the consumer, may be considered visually 
indistinguishable from natural fibers and fabrics. 

It is. therefore, difficult for the consumer to distinguish between 
them, and the problem of fiber content identification in textile fiber 
products is becoming an increasingly important one. 

Since each of these fibers and fabrics has different performances 
and characteristics directly related to the fiber content of the fabric, 
it is essential that the consumer be given an opportunity to make an 
informed decision as to the kind and type of end product which he or 
she wishes to purchase. 
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However, it is our judgment that performance labeling is neither 
feasible nor necessary, and we believe that the most satisfactory solu- 
tion to this identification problem lies in the passage of mandatory 
fiber content identification legislation. This legislation should re- 
quire producers, processors, and retailers accurately to disclose: (1) 
the percentage content of the various fibers in the textile fiber prod- 
uct, and (2) the order of their predominance by weight. 

Under H. R. 469, the major fiber content of any textile fiber product 
must be disclosed to the purchaser. That is, the bill requires the 
identification of the fibers in the product by percentage content, and 
it will therefore be impossible for the purchaser to be misled as to 
which fiber predominates in the product. 

An identification requirement which merely insures the listing of 
the fibers in the product in the order of their predominance by weight 
does not, in our judgment, disclose sufficient information to the pur- 
chaser to enable him or her to make an informed choice based upon 
an accurate knowledge of the predominant fiber content “of the 
product. 

We support H. R. 469 because it requires disclosure by percentage 
content, as well as by order of predominance by weight. 

We believe also that the majority of the members of the textile 
industry are entitled to adequate protection against those few mem- 
bers of the industry who sometimes tend to mislead purchasers by 
representing a textile fiber product as something which it is not. 
Representations of this kind are damaging, not only to the reputa- 
tion of the producers, but also to the reputations of processors and 
retailers. 

We appreciate that representations of this sort can often occur 
because of a lack of familiarity with some of the new fibers and 
fabrics which are appearing on the market in ever-increasing num- 
bers. Such a lack of familiarity may cause one to be the unwitting 
purveyor of inaccurate information to the consumer. 

Because H. R. 469 requires fiber content identification by the pro- 
ducer, the processor, and the retailer, we believe that it will elimi- 
nate, or at least minimize, the occurrence of inaccurate representa- 
tions, and that it will, therefore, benefit the entire textile industry, 
as well as the purchasing public. 

One of the principal reasons why we are appearing here today is 
that we would like to recommend one substantial amendment to H. R. 
469 as it is presently designed. We urge this subcommittee to give 
favorable consideration to an amendment which would require manu- 
facturers, processors, and retailers of textile fiber products to iden- 
tify separately the presence of reprocessed and reused fibers in tex- 
tile fiber products. 

As you know, the Wool Products Labeling Act has such a provi- 
sion in it, and we feel that it is also desirable to include such a pro- 
vision in H. R. 469. 

The background for this recommendation is simple and straight- 
forward. Synthetic fibers, like natural fibers, generally lose many 
of their desirable properties as a result of being reconverted into a 
fibrous material. A fiber or fabric which is made from such fibrous 
material is different from the unprocessed or unused fiber or fabric. 

Many such differences are due to the number of weakened fibers 
or short fibers which appear in such fibers and fabrics as a result of 
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the reconverting process. As a practical token of the reduced value 
of such reprocessed or reused fibers or fabrics, ihnnie made from 
them, typically, command lower prices, and, in fact, have materially 
reduced performance characteristics. 

For example, it has been our experience that 100 percent Acrilan 
blankets have a demonstrably superior resistance to shedding than 
do blankets which contain reprocessed or reused Acrilan. 

Further, soft floor coverings which have been manufactured of 
100 percent Acrilan have an ability to retain their matting resistance 
or resilience after they have been used extensively. A carpet which 
contains reprocessed or reused Acrilan does not have the same quality 
of resilience, and it is therefore not as useful as a soft floor covering. 

Also, jersey fabric made of 100 percent Acrilan is manufactured in 
such a way as to achieve a highly desirable, woollike appearance with 
a high standard of performance, but in order to manufacture such 
a jersey it is necessary to use a specially stretched and relaxed Acrilan 
fiber. 

We believe it is impossible to manufacture a reprocessed or reused 
Acrilan fiber from which a jersey can be manufactured which achieves 
these results. Similarly, reprocessed and reused nylon, Dacron, Orlon, 
and other synthetic products, show poor performance characteristics as 
against the original or pure product. 

To sum up this point, in order to permit purchasers to make an in- 
formed decision as to the relative merits of the original or pure prod- 
uct as against the product containing reprocessed or reused fibers, we 
believe that H. R. 469 should be amended to provide that the fiber 
content identification on the product disclose the percentage content 
of reprocessed and reused fibers in the product. 

Accordingly, we have prepared an amendment to H. R. 469 which 
incorporates such a requirement into the bill. This amendment is 
patterned on the similar provision which appears in the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act. 

In certain other respects, we believe that some of the provisions 
of H. R. 469 should be also amended. Our recommendations as to 
these amendments are largely technical, and we would therefore like 
to have your permission to amplify this testimony by submitting to 
you an amended version of H. R. 469 which embodies the amendment 
which we have discussed in some detail this morning, together with 
those ‘technical amendments which we feel should be included in 
order to strengthen the bill. 

We would request this subcommittee to permit us to submit such a 
revised version at a future time for inclusion in the record as a part 
of this testimony. 

Mr. Mack. Without objection, that will be included. 

Mr. Bepett. Thank you. Fine. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

NEw YorK, N. Y., April 

Re Textile Fiber Products Identification Act. 

Hon. Peter F. Mack, Jr., 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Mack: This letter sets forth the position of the Chemstrand Corp. 
with respect to certain proposed revisions to the Textile Fiber Products Identifi- 
eation Act (H. R. 469) which are now under consideration by your subcommittee. 
We are submitting this letter in accordance with the permission which you 
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granted on April 12 at the time that I testified before your subcommittee in sup- 
port of H. R. 469. 

As you may recall, the burden of one part of my testimony was to the effect 
that the Chemstrand Corp. believes that H. R. 469 should be revised so that it 
will apply to textile fiber products made from reprocessed manufactured fibers 
and reused manufactured fibers. We believe that such a revision of the act is 
justified for the same reasons that persuaded the Congress to insert a similar 
provision in the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939, and for the reasons set 
forth in my testimony. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Richard W. Trapnell testified on behalf of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. in favor of such a revision for virtually the same 
reasons, you requested the Chemstrand Corp. to consider the suggested revision 
to that effect which is embodied in attachment A to Mr. Trapnell’s prepared state- 
ment before your subcommittee. Accordingly, after reviewing this revision as 
well as the revisions embodied in attachment B to Mr. Trapnell’s statement, we 
would like to advise you that we endorse the revisions to the act which are 
proposed in attachments A and B to Mr. Trapnell’s prepared statement. 

However, it is the view of the Chemstrand Corp. that the definitions of “reproc- 
essed manufactured fibers” and “reused manufactured fiber” as they are worded 
in attachment A to Mr. Trapnell’s statement would be improved by deleting the 
last 3 words of each of these subsections (‘a fibrous state”), and by substituting 
for these 3 words the defined term “fiber.”” Although the corresponding sections 
of the Wool Products Labeling Act (secs. 2 (c) and 2 (d) thereof) use the phrase 
“fibrous state,” we feel that it will clarify H. R. 469 if the defined term “fiber” 
is substituted for the phrase “a fibrous state.” 

As you know, the Wool Products Act does not define the word “fiber,” and the 
use of the phrase “fibrous state” in sections 2 (c) and 2 (d) of that act therefore 
adequately conveys the intended meaning. We assume that the use of the 
phrase “a fibrous state” in sections 2 (e) and (f) of H. R. 469 as proposed by the 
Du Pont Co. is intended to convey the same meaning as the word “fiber” as defined 
in section 2 (b) of H. R. 469, and we therefore believe that it will lend clarity 
to the act if the word “fiber” is substituted for the phrase ‘“‘a fibrous state.” 

We have no doubt that the term “textile fiber product” as presently defined in 
section 2 (b) of H. R. 469 includes, and is intended to include, “reprocessed manu- 
factured fiber’ and “reused manufactured fiber” as defined in the proposed new 
sections 2 (e) and 2 (f), but we believe that the changes in these definitions 
which we suggest will obviate the possibility of any contrary construction. 

We therefore recommend the inclusion of the following new sections 2 (e) and 
2 (f) of H. R. 469, and a revision of the designations of the present sections 2 (e) 
through 2 (n) to sections 2 (g) through 2 (0): 

“(e) The term ‘reprocessed manufactured fiber’ means the resulting fiber when 
a manufactured fiber has been spun, woven, knitted, braided, felted, webbed, or 
otherwise fabricated into a yarn, fabric, or textile fiber product which, without 
ever having been utilized in any way by the ultimate consumer, subsequently has 
been made into fiber. 

“(f) The term ‘reused manufactured fiber’ means the resulting fiber when a 
manufactured fiber or reprocessed manufactured fiber has been spun, woven, 
knitted, braided, felted, webbed, or otherwise fabricated into a yarn, fabric, or 
textile fiber product which, after having been used in any way by the ultimate 
consumer, subsequently has been made into fiber.” 

We would like to take this opportunity to again thank you and the other 
members of the subcommittee for the opportunity which has been given to the 
Chemstrand Corp. to present its views in support of H. R. 469. 

If we can be of any further assistance to the subcommittee in this matter, 
please do not hesitate to get in touch with me. 

Very truly yours, 
THE CHEMSTRAND COoRP., 
DONALD W. BEDELL, 
Assistant Sales Manager. 


Mr. Bepeti. We are now in the process of preparing these revisions, 
and we will be able to submit them within 1 week. In order to expedite 
the work of this subcommittee, we would like to review our amenda- 
tory proposals in the light of those amendments which may be sub- 
mitted to you today, and we will limit our recommendations to endorse- 
ments of such of those amendments as we subscribe to, together with 
our own recommendations for revision. 
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I would like to thank you for the opportunity which you have given 
to the Chemstrand Corp. to appear before you this morning and pre- 
sent its views in support of H. R. 469. 

I would also be happy to answer any questions which any of you 
would like to put to me. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much. 

Following the representatives of Du Pont, I think most of the com- 
mittee members asked the questions that would normally be asked of 
you. However, Mr. Avery, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Avery. I just wanted to observe, it appears to me that your 
testimony substantiated both the points made by Mr. Trapnell. 

Mr. Bepex. That is essentially correct. I think the approach taken 
happens to be virtually the same, and I think for the same basic 
scientific reason. 

Mr. Avery. And without committing yourself, your amendments 
probably will be proposed along the same lines. You have suggested 
one that appeared to be almost identical to his on reprocessed fibers. 

Mr. Bepetx. That is correct. 

Mr. Avery. And you mentioned other technical amendments which 
I presume will be substantially the same as those he had drawn. 

Mr. Bepeti. Yes; substantially the same. That is correct. That 
is right. 

Mr. Avery. I might suggest, Mr. Chairman, if it might expedite 
the work of the committee, if you could review those amendments, 
perhaps, and agree or disagree on them in part, it might save the 
committee analyzing two different sets of proposals. 

Mr. Bepetu. At this point? 

Mr. Avery. Not at this point. 

Mr. Mack. I think Mr. Avery’s statement was this: That you could 
review the amendments suggested by the previous witness 

Mr. Bepeti. Oh, yes; I see. 

Mr. Mack (continuing). And then perhaps agree on those and give 
a general endorsement of the amendments, or else submit your new 
amendments as you have received permisison to do; is that correct / 

Mr. Avery. That is correct. 

Mr. Brepetu. Yes. 

Mr. Avery. It would save us reviewing an additional set of amend- 
ments: 

Mr. Mack. As a matter of fact, would you like to elaborate any on 
any of the questions we asked Mr. Trapnell a few minutes ago? We 
would be glad for you to do that. We would particularly like to have 
your opinion about this matter of performance standards. 

Do your ideas regarding performance standards conform with Mr. 
Trapnell’s testimony / 

Mr. Benet. Yes; it is substantially the same. We feel that, even 
if performance standards could be established in the fast-moving tex- 
tile business, that you would be required to establish standards almost 
season to season or year to year, and it would be virtually impossible 
todothat. But even if you assumed that it could be done, the enforce- 
ment of such a performance-standard operation would, in our opinion, 
be a monstrosity. 

Blend levels, for example, as between one season and another, change 
very rapidly, and sometimes keep us a bit confused as to what is 
going on. 
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Mr. Mack. Thank you very much. 

I presume you also deal exclusively in, whatever you call it, virgin 
manmade products rather than reused or reprocessed ? 

Mr. Bepexu. That is correct. We use the word “virgin” for lack of 
a better word. It is a little difficult, in good conscience, to call it virgin 
fiber, but if that is a reasonable phrase, we call it that. 

Mr. Mack. I do not know whether some of your competitors are 
going to ask us to have another labeling law to prohibit you from 
using the word “virgin.” 

Mr. Bepexu. I would have no objection, either way, just so long 
as it was distinguished from reprocessed or reused. 

Mr. Mack. Would you care to state approximately what percen- 
tage of the industry you are engaged in, what percentage of the sales 
of manmade fibers? 

Mr. Bepe.ty. No. I know what our own sales are, but I don’t know 
that there has been any comparison made between those sales and 
industry sales. I would have no such information at this point. 

Mr. Mack. You do not have any claim such as being the largest 
producer of manmade fibers ? 

Mr. Bepety. No, sir. That is correct, we don’t. 

Mr. Avery. Would you yield, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Mack. Yes. 

Mr. Avery. Could you state what percent of your fabrics is—I was 
trying to get into the record what percent of your product might go 
into furniture products, but that would be more up to the textile manu- 
facturer to answer than the manufacturer of the fiber itself. 

Mr. Bepetit. We do accumulate statistics on that as Du Pont 
does, I am sure. How accurate they are is a little difficult sometimes 
to say. The complications of the textile industry in the many hands 
through which fiber passes, sometimes makes statistical gathering a bit 
difficult and hazardous. 

With regard to the furniture industry, at this point acrilan has 
virtually no application, up until now. In the case of nylon, a fair 
amount of it goes in, although I wouldn’t be able to tell you, percen- 
tagewise, how much it is. Acrilan, no; nylon to a small extent. 

Mr. Avery. To a small extent. 

Mr. Bepewu. Relatively small, compared to the total volume that 
the furniture industry would use in here. 

Mr. Avery. That is all. 

Mr. Mack. Chemstrand does produce a sizable portion of the man- 
made fiber, is that not correct. 

Mr. Bepetu. Yes. 

Mr. Mack. But Du Pont is a larger operator in this field, and pro- 
duces more than you do? 

Mr. Bepetu. I believe that to be true. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very kindly for your statement. 

Mr. Bepetu. Very good. 

Mr. Mack. We certainly appreciate the time you have taken. 

Mr. Bepetu. Thank you for the opportunity. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Carretta, it appears to the Chair that it would be 
appropriate to have your statement included at this point, since the 
testimony is very similar. Is that agreeable to you, or would you still 
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like to have your testimony included in the record before Mr. Be- 
dell’s ? 

Mr. Carretra. I don’t think it will be too important. I felt my 
comments Sac ding the garments that were presented to the subcom- 
mittee might make better reading in the record, but I don’t think it 
is too important, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. Very well, you may proceed. 





















STATEMENT OF ALBERT A. CARRETTA, REPRESENTING THE WORK 
GLOVE INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Carretra. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
my name is Albert A. Carretta, a lawyer with offices in Washington, 
D. C. I appear here this morning in behalf of the Work Glove In- 
stitute, a trade association with offices at 176 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

The members of this trade association manufacture work gloves 
made of cotton flannel. There are 49 members who belong to the as- 
sociation. The members represent approximately 75 percent of the 
production of the industry. 

With respect to the dollar value of the cotton flannel gloves sold 
by association members, that amounts to approximately $45 million 
a year. 

With regard to the production of association members, they pro- 
duce between 13 and 15 million dozen pair of cotton work gloves per 
year. 

May I say that these are the gloves which are very, very cheap, 
even at retail, selling from 25 cents a pair to a dollar a pair, some 
more expensive ones going a little higher, but not much higher. 

The position of the Work Glove Institute is that it would prefer 
that H. R. 469 or any other similar bill be not reported favorably to 
the House of Representatives. However, if this committee should 
feel that a Textile Products Identification Act is necessary in the 
public interest, then the Work Glove Institute respectfully recom- 
mends that another exemption be added to section 12 of H. R. 469, to 
wit, and I quote : 


































































































All gloves of which the textile components are 100 percent cotton. 








Basically, the position of the Work Glove Institute is that they 
would prefer no bill. 

The reason for the attitude of the institute is this: The institute 
admits that deception sometimes occurs in the distribution of textile 
products. But the position of the institute is that existing law already 
takes care of the problems which this committee is considering. 

The Federal Trade Commission Act, which was adopted in 1914, 
has been tested by the courts, and even the Supreme Court of the 
United States has handled many misleading and deceptive labeling 
eases. So, consequently, the FTC today has the authority to proceed 
against a manufacturer who engages in interstate commerce and who 
dec eptively advertises his products. 

I must, of course, admit familiarity with the existence of the Wool 
Products Labeling Act, and the Fur Products Labeling Act. But, 
gentlemen, it is my opinion, and the opinion of my clients, that if 
this pattern is followed, that the day will come when everything 
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manufactured and sold in this country must be labeled. Why should 
fur products be labeled, why should woolen products be labeled, why 
should cotton textile products be labeled, and not these chairs which 
have a covering which looks like leather but I don’t know whether 
they are leather or not / 

sut paints—I might digress for a moment—in driving over this 
morning, my wife told me she was interested in buying some paint 
for redecorating our home, and she talked to me about the base of 
the paint, was it an oil base or a lead base? I knew nothing about it. 

I — her the question, “Is the can of paint labeled?” And she 
said, “I don’t think so.” She is now going to call the distributor of 
the paint and ask questions regarding that particular paint. 

But if we take care of fur products, if we take care of woolen 
products, if we take care of cotton textile products, there is no reason 
to exclude the distributors of leather products, paint, leather prod- 
ucts, and pillows. 

The FTC has had quite a set-to with the manufacturers of pillows. 
There are no labeling requirements with regard to the contents, there 
are no labeling requirements enacted by Congress, because there are 
rules and regulations—not rules and regulations—but there are trade 
practice rules promulgated by the Commission which do require the 
labeling of pillows as to the percentage of down content in the 
pillows. 

Now, the mandatory labeling of work gloves, which are compara- 
tively cheap, would increase the cost of the ‘gloy es tothe consumer. No 
labels are now placed on these cheap, inexpensive gloves. 

The institute feels that inasmuch as most of their production is 
composed of gloves made of 100-pereent cotton, and they are sold as 
cotton gloves, “that there is no possibility of this particular segment of 

the industr y misrepresenting their products. 

If, in fact, they do, then section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act is adequate to enjoin a practice of that nature. 

With regard to some of the specific provisions of H. R. 469, I would 
like to comment upon section 12, which is the exemption section, but 
which in paragraph (b) thereof includes an overall clause which I 
think might be very troublesome to the Federal Trade Commission. 

Subsection (b) of section 12 reads: 

The Commission may exclude from the provisions of this act other textile fiber 
vroducts which have (1) an insignificant or inconsequential textile fiber 
ontent. * * * 

I have no objection to that, because that sets up a standard for the 
Federal Trade Commission to administer. But it is subsection (2) 
of that same paragraph which I think is troublesome : 

or (2) with respect to which the disclosure of textile fiber content is 
ot necessary for the protection of the ultimate consumer. 


It appears to me that under this subsection (2) of paragraph (b), 
the Congress of the United States would be delegating to the Federal 
‘Frade Commission the very authority which it itself has, in promul- 
gating this statute, because the beginning of the bill reads: 


That the purpose of the bill is to protect producers and consumers against 
nisbranding and falsifying of the fiber content of textile fiber products, and for 
other purposes. 


The purpose of the bill is “to protect producers and consumers.” 
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Then in section 12 (b), subparagraph (2), Congress is giving the 
F ederal Trade Commission the right to exclude any product, any 
e is no yardstick—which the Federal Trade Commission 
may feel j is unnecessary, for the protection of the ultimate consumer, 
to be labeled. 

Mr. Mack. May I ask a question at this point ? 

Mr. Carretra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Do you not feel that your gloves, your industry, would 
be excluded under this very provision that you are criticizing at this 
time ? 

Mr. Carretra. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I had a talk with 
one of the staff members of the Federal Trade Commission, and it was 
his interpretation that work gloves would not be excluded. And 
that is why I am here today. Another comment regarding section 
12: It appears that this authority to the Federal Trade Commission 
to exclude certain products is an authority granted to the Commission 
without the requirement of a public hearing and due notice to inter- 
ested parties. 

H. R. 5605, in section 11, specifically provides that— 





the commission may, for good and sufficient reason, upon due notice and hear- 
ing, exclude other textile fiber products from the provisions of this Act. 

Now, H. R. 5605 definitely provides for due notice and hearing. 
H. R. 469 does not provide for due notice and hearing, and the Com- 
mission, as I read the bill, if it were passed by Congress, could of its 
own exclude any product without calling in interested parties. 

With regard to this problem which is apparently widespread in 
the industry, and I have reference to misbranding of products, it is 
my position, gentlemen, that section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act makes misbranding, whenever it occurs, per se a violation 
of law. All that the Federal Trade Commission has to do is to prove 
that any goods are sold in interstate commerce under a false and 
deceptive advertisement, either oral or written, and the Commission 
has the authority to issue a cease and desist order to enjoin the con- 
tinuance of that practice. 

I do not think that another bill is necessary to make the misbrand- 
ing of cotton textile products an unfair method of competition. Con- 
gress in 1914 said so. 

In the Winston Hosiery case, decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1922, a long time ago, the Supreme Court upheld 
the authority of the Federal Trade Commission to enjoin deceptive 
advertising and labeling practices. That was a label case. 

Another section of H. R. 469 which disturbs me a little, besides 
the trend toward having everything we buy labeled, is that section 8 
of H. R. 469, which is the injunction section. Section 8 of H. R. 469 
provides that under certain circumstances when there is apparent to 
the Federal Trade Commission a violation of this bill, the Commission 
may bring suit in the district court of the United States or in any other 
court of any Territory, to enjoin the doing of such act and, upon 
proper showing, a temporary injunction or restraining order shall 
be granted, without bond. 

Now, this is another special type of legislation, in my opinion. I 

say this because the Federal Trade Commission Act, enacted in 1914, 
an old, old act, does not have an injunction provision in it with re- 


gard to any other items except food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics. 
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Congress amended the original Trade Commission Act to provide 
for injunctions in the case of food items, drug items, devices or cos- 
metics. But, gentlemen, I maintain that the reason for that inclusion 
in the Federal Trade Commission Act was that each one of those items 
has a direct bearing upon the health of the consumer. 

Now, if this bill passes, and the Federal Trade Commission has 
reason to believe that this particular law is being violated, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission may seek an injunction, even before a hearing 
before the Federal Trade Commission. 

However, if a Ford automobile is sold as a Cadillac, and that is 
deceptive advertising, if goods of any nature are sold in interstate 
commerce deceptively, other than food, drugs, devices or cosmetics, 
today the Federal Trade Commission may not seek an injunction to 
enjoin that practice pending a hearing before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

I think that this type of special legislation will cause other indus- 
tries next year, the year after that, or 10 years from now, to come to 
Congress and say, “We want special legislation similar to the type 
you gave to the manufacturers and distributors of woolen products, 
to the fur products manufacturers—I am not so sure that the fur 
products manufacturers or distributors wanted the legislation—but at 
any rate, a pattern is being set whereby industry after industry will 
come to Congress and ask for special protection. 

I maintain that the Federal Trade Commission Act of 1914 is ade- 
quate to prevent any continuation of deceptive practices in any indus- 
try, be it cotton, wool, furs, or any other industry. 

I should also like to call the committee’s attention to the fact that 
with the passage of every other bill by the Congress, the Appropria- 
tions Committee has to appropriate additional money for additional 
staff for the Federal Trade Commission, so it increases the cost of 
the operation of Government. 

Now, to comment upon the exhibits which were presented by Mr. 
Trapnell. 

I was very much interested, Mr. Avery, in your question regard- 
ing that cute pink dress, which was labeled “No-iron, Dacron and 
Cotton.” 

You asked specifically the question, was the label correct? And the 
answer was, “Yes, the label was correct, but the advertising was 
deceptive.” 

Now, you could have all the laws like this in the world, and if the 
FTC does not proceed under the authority it now has, the consumer 
who buys a dress like that will be misled. The authority is existent. 

I think that the other advertisements—I didn’t read the adver- 
tisements, but I know that Mr. Trapnell referred to advertisements, 
and he referred to them as misleading advertisements. 

Congress doesn’t need to pass another law to do away with mis- 
leading advertisements. There is already on the statute books an 
age-old statute which has been tested, and any manufacturer and 
any distributor and any consumer can appeal—excuse me, “appeal” 
is not the word—can complain to the Federal Trade Commission 
of the practice being engaged in by any manufacturer or distributor, 
and the Federal Trade Commission will in due course take appropriate 
action to see that those practices are not continued. 
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Every one of the examples which Mr. Trapnell gave, I cannot see 
one which would not be covered; if the du Pont Co. wrote to FTC 
today and told them what was going on, I think the FTC would in- 
vestigate those advertisements and would soon put a stop to that. 
New legislation is not needed. 

That is all I have to say, gentlemen. I want to sum up by saying 
that the position of this comparatively small industry is that it should 
not like to be burdened with additional labeling requirements. There- 
fore, it is its conclusion that it would like no labeling bill. 

However, if the committee does feel that the problems are so grave 
in this particular industry that an identification act is necessary in 
the public interest, then we respectfully ask the committee to insert 
a specific exemption for a product which is 100 percent cotton—I 
am not talking about something which may be 80 percent cotton and 
20 percent something else—but if the committee could see its w ay 
to including an exemption for cotton gloves of which the compo- 
nents are 100 percent textile products, then the Work Glove Institute 
would be satisfied. 

That is all I have, and I want to thank you for the privilege of ap- 
pearing before you. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you, Mr. Carretta. 

Mr. Avery, do you have some questions? 

Mr. Avery. I am a little confused. Just when does a glove stop 
being a work glove? Who belongs to your association and who does 
not? Iam a little fuzzy in that partic ular area. Is that determined 
by retail price, or by the fabric or fiber in the glove, or just what? 

Mr. Carrerta. No. Actually, Mr. Avery, it is a cheap glove that 
you might use in the garden, working in the basement. 

Mr. Avery. I have bought thousands of pairs of them. 

Mr. Carretra. Those are work gloves. 

Mr. Avery. I am just trying to find out who you represent here. 
You identified your association as the Work Glove Institute. Now, 
are you saying that if this legislation is passed, only work gloves 
should be cut out / 

Mr. Carretra. No: I hope definitely not, Mr. Avery. After ob- 
jecting to special legislation, I certainly wouldn’t want an exemption 
that only work glove manufacturers should be exempt, although the 
members of my association, the association I represent, manufacture 
only work glov es. 

Mr. Avery. That is, like Boss? 

Mr. Carrera. Welles Lamont, Good Luck Glove Co., Indianapolis 
Glove Co., they just make these cheap work gloves and that is all. 

In asking for the amendment, I can’t very well ask for an ex- 
emption of the work glove industry, and that is why my recom- 
mendation was that the exemption provide for an exemption for 
all gloves of which the textile components are 100 percent cotton. 

Now, that would extend the problem to gloves that undertakers 
use, for example. They are made of cotton. They are all white. 
And if they are 100 percent cotton, they would be exempt, too. 

Mr. Avery. Well, as I remember, as I say, I have been a pretty 
good customer of your clients there. Most of those gloves do already 
have a label on them. T hey say Boss gloves or some ‘other. It doesn’t 
seem to me it would be very difficult for them just to add 100 percent 
cotton on that same label. 
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They wouldn't even have to change the size of it. 

Mr. Carretra. You are referring now to that portion of the label 
that has the trade name on it? 

Mr. Avery. Yes. 

Mr. Carrerra. Yes, that is true they do have that on it now. But 
they would have to change the label. 

Mr. Avery. They would have to reprint it, but that would be the 
only thing. 

Mr. Carrerra. That would not be necessary. But I was under the 
impression and I think the Federal Trade Commission might come 
up with the idea that this labeling content should be on a fastener 
which will be attached to hold the two gloves together. 

Mr. Avery. No. It is pretty well set out in the bill. There could 
be other information on the same label and I don’t believe you have 
got much of a problem with that. It looks to me like it would take 
about 3 digits and 1 word and you would come under the full purview 
of the bill. 

Mr. Mack. As a matter of fact, it would be very simple. All you 
would have to put on it is 100 percent cotton. 

Mr. Carretra. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Avery. The same label. 

Mr. Carretra. Yes. 

Mr. Mack. Is that a hardship on the industry ? 

Mr. Carretra. May I say although many gloves are labeled, many 
are unbranded gloves without any names on them whatsoever. 

Mr. Mack. Those are factory throwouts? 

Mr. Carrerra. No, it is a device, Mr. Mack, for the purpose of sell- 
ing the same glove at a cheaper price. It is done in many, many 
industries. The same product, one has a brand name on it, the other 
one has no brand name on it. 

The one without a brand name on it is sold at a lower price than the 
one with a brand name on it. 

Mr. Mack. Don’t you think it would be wise to let the people know 
when they are paying more money for the same thing ? 

Mr. Carrerra. Well, under this bill both the branded and un- 
branded would have to be labeled. 

Mr. Mack. Wouldn't that protect the public interest, though, to 
have some requirement so that people would know when they were 
buying the same thing at a higher price? 

Mr. Carrerra. Well, this bill wouldn't do that, Mr. Mack, though. 

Mr. Mack. I am just asking for your opinion. 

Mr. Carrerra. I certainly think that the consumers should know 
that when they buy a commodity that they are buying something 
similar to something else and they are paying a higher price, I agree 
with you, but I don’t think this bill does that. 

Mr. Avery. We come right back to the same place, every pair of 
gloves that I have ever seen had some kind of a label on it. Isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Carrerra. The answer is that every pair of gloves does not 
have a label on it but I presume that most of the ones that are sold do 
have labels on them, but not certainly a hundred percent. 

Mr. Avery. I see, not a hundred percent of the gloves sold would 
have a label on them. 

Mr. Carretra. That is right. 
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Mr. Avery. If I was buying as many pairs of these gloves as I 
used to buy, I would be interested in knowing where I could buy these 
cheaper gloves, that runs into quite an item, but that might be taking 
advantage of my position on the committee to do that. 

Mr. Carrerra. Actually, Mr. Congressman, what the industry 
doesn’t like is the trend toward labeling of all goods. 

Mr. Avery. You would have to concede, would you not, that it 
wouldn’t be a major catastrophe for the work glove industry if this 
bill were passed ? 

Mr. Carretta. I don’t think so, sir. I think they could live under 
it and they could get along all right. If it is for the greatest good 
for the greatest number of the country they will get along with it. 

Mr. Avery. I just had that distinct impression. 

Mr. Carrera. Definitely so. 

Mr. Avery. That is all. 

Mr. Mack. Let’s see if I thoroughly understand your statement. 
In the event that the work glove would be excluded from both bills, 
then you are still opposed to the legislation ; is that correct? 

Mr. Carretra. Insofar as the Work Glove Institute is concerned 
they would be satisfied with the exclusion. 

Mr. Mack. I just wanted to get your testimony straight this morn- 
ing. You are their representative ? 

Mr. Carretra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. So if work gloves were excluded then you would have 
no objection to the passage of the legislation ? 

Mr. Carrerra. The position of the Work Glove Institute can be 
stated in this order: 

First, the institute would prefer no bill at all for the reason that 
another labeling bill is another addition in the pattern which started 
back in 1939 of requiring labeling of special products. That is their 
first position. 

Their second position is that if the committee deems it in the public 
interest to have an identification act of this nature, then the Work 
Glove Institute requests that gloves, which are made of a hundred 
percent cotton be exempted under section 12, that is the position. 

First, they oppose the legislation because they don’t like it. Sec- 
ondly, if they can’t do anything about that first point, they would 
like an exemption of their product. 

Mr. Mack. How many manufacturers do you represent? 

Mr. Carrera. Forty-nine. 

Mr. Mack. Forty-nine. 

I was of the impression that this industry was rather generally small 
business operation ; is that correct ? ‘ 

Mr. Carretra. Most of the members of the industry are small, but 
there are some very sizable ones: Wells Lamont, Good Luck Glove Co., 
Indianapolis Glove Co.—they have a factory that is 8 or 9 stories high, 
and they have warehouses in a few cities, that to me is not small. 

Mr. Mack. There was a glove concern in [linois that went out of 
business known as the Carlinville Glove Co., and I was wondering if 
they were formerly in your organization. 

Mr. Carretta. I don’t recall the name, sir. The profit margin, of 
course, is very small on these work gloves, but you have heard that 
argument before, so I don’t want to make that too strenuous, being a 
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very cheap item they make a very little net profit on each pair of 
gloves sold. 

So anything which adds to the burden of distributing their product 
will make their profit decrease. 

Mr. Mack. You were a member of the Federal Trade Commission ? 

Mr. Carretra. Yes, sir, until 1954. 

Mr. Mack. You were there at the time the inflammable fabric legis- 
lation was enacted ? 

Mr. Carrerra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. What was your position on that? 

Mr. Carrerra. That act was passed by Congress just about the time 
that I was appointed to the Commission, but I won’t avoid the question. 

I think the Flammable Fabrics Act is a good act because the intent 
of the Flammable Fabrics Act is different from the intent of the 
Wool Products Labeling Act and the Fur Products Labeling Act. 

The Flammable Fabrics Act was for the protection of the life of the 
individual involved. It isn’t to my mind, the Flammable Fabrics Act 
is not a labeling act. It is different entirely from the Wool Products 
Labeling Act and the Fur Products Labeling Act. 

I think the Flammable Fabrics Act is a very good act and it is not 
the type of legislation that H. R. 469 is. 

Mr. Mack. You were also a member of the Commission, I believe, 
when the Fur Labeling Products Act was passed ? 

Mr. Carretra. No; that was passed before I went to the Commission. 

Incidentally, mine was an interim term, serving from 1952 to 1954. 

Mr. Mack. What is your opinion of that act? 

Mr. Carretra. The Fur Products Labeling Act? Again the prob- 
lems in that industry were very, very numerous. My own feeling of 
the act is that it is in the nature of special legislation. 

Mr. Mack. To protect the public interest ? 

Mr. Carretra. Yes; to protect the public interest, but if Congress 
protects the distributors of fur products, it must, when asked to, pro- 
tect any other industry, do the same thing. 

Mr. Mack. Yes; but we are protecting the consumer through our 
legislation, and I think that the textile legislation 

Mr. Carretra. I am not so sure, Mr. Mack. This cute pink dress 
was properly labeled, but was the public—was the consumer protected 
by that label on the dress by this bill? The answer is no. 

Mr. Mack. Well now, we are not proposing this legislation for 
protection of one particular dress, or in regard to one particular 
advertisement that appeared in the newspaper. It would have the 
effect of giving more control over misbranding and misrepresentation, 
at the retail level especially, and I think that would certainly be in the 
interest of the consumer to protect the public interest on that basis. 

Mr. Carretta. There is no question. I agree with that statement. 
But I am just afraid that 50 years from now this country will have 
labels on everything it buys, a pair of shoes. I don’t know what my 
shoes are made of. Am I entitled to know what goes into the manu- 
facturing of shoes? 

You see my position, Mr. Mack, is that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act now makes unlawful any deceptive advertising, and all a 
manufacturer has to do who feels injured by a competitor’s activities 
is to complain to the FTC. A consumer may also complain to the 


FTC. 
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Mr. Mack. Well, that is, of course, a difference of opinion. The 
FTC at the present time at least does not go along with your thought 
in that manner. 

Now, as a former member of the Commission, would you have any 
apprehension or concern about delegating authority to the Federal 
Trade Commission ? 

Mr. Carrerra. To protect the public interest, I think that any dele- 
gation of authority by the Congress to the Federal Trade Commission 
should have a definite standard in the legislation for the guidance of 
the Commission. 

I think H. R. 469 now gives the Commission a blank check, and if I 
were a Commissioner I would ask Congress to include in section 

12 (b) subparagr aph 2, a provision that any exclusion made by the 
C ommission would only be made after due notice and public hearing, 
as is included in H. R. 5605. 

Mr. Mack. I think under the Administrative Procedures Act that 
that is true at the present time. 

Mr. Carretra. They don’t have to do it. It is not a rule or a 
regulation. 

Mr. Macx. I think they are required to do it, in my opinion. I 
thought you having been on the Commission, would be familiar with 
that. 

The FTC has been charged with the responsibility that Congress 
has through the Constitution. This responsibility has been delegated 
by the Congress. I know that our committee, particularly, has had a 
lot of faith in the action of the Commission. Speaking for my self, at 
least, I don’t have too much apprehension about what the Commission 
will do with this authority which has been delegated to them. 

Mr. Carrerra. Please don’t misunderstand me, Mr. Mack, I didn’t 
mean I had no confidence in the present Commission; I have the fullest 
confidence in them. 

I was only commenting upon the state of section—that is the word- 
ing of section 12 (b) at the present time. I am certain that the Com- 
mission itself and the staff members would proceed with caution in 
excluding any articles under the authority of section 12 (b). 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Avery has a question. 

Mr. Avery. What would be your reaction, sir, if, say, that 12 (b) 
section could be further limited by saying all produc ts, commodi- 
ties sold for less than $1 value shall be excluded from this? 

Mr. Carretrra. That, to my mind, Mr. Avery, is a standard and I 
think it would be upheld by the courts. At least the Commission 
then wouldn’t have a blanket authority to exclude. 

What I am thinking of is, under that present provision in 30 years 
from now there could be on the Commission 5—the word that comes 
to me is crackpots, 30 years from now, and this bill is in existence, and 
the Chairman is the strong man of the Commission, and he goes to his 
colleagues and says, “We are going to exempt all dresses from the 
provisions of the coton identification act or from the Textile Fiber 
Identification Act.” The Commission could do it under 12 (b) 2 

Of course, I am not saying that it would happen. But I would like 
to see in that section there is a standard such as you have suggested 
or some other one which would guide the Commission in making 
the exclusion. 


Y 
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Of course, what I would like to see is that all workgloves be ex- 
cluded. 

Mr. Mack. The industry that you represent, does use some syn- 
thetics in their work gloves ? 

Mr. Carrerra. Some of the manufacturers do, yes, sir. But they 
are not—I am not complaining in their behalf. 

Mr. Mack. Some of them use reused fabrics or fibers ? 

Mr. Carretra. That I am not certain of, sir. 

Mr. Avery. I have no further questions and thank you very much. 

Mr. Mack. Is Mr. Schapiro here ? 

That concludes the hearings this morning. The Chair would like 
to note the presence of the author of the labeling bill 469, our col- 
league, Congressman Smith of Mississippi. We are very happy to 
have him here present for our hearing. 

The committee will stand adjourned until our next meeting on 
April 29. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
Monday, April 29, 1957.) 
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MONDAY, APRIL 29, 1957 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in Room 1334 
New House Office Building, Hon. Peter F. Mack, Jr. ” (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Mack. The committee will come to order. 

The committee will continue hearings on textile-labeling legis- 
lation. We started hearings on April 4 and continued them on April 
5, and continued them further on the 11th and 12th of April. 

Our meeting today is merely to accommodate those individuals who 
found it impossible to testify on one of these other days of the hearings. 


Our first witness today is the Honorable Gerald Ford, of Michigan. 
Congressman Ford ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Foro. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I under- 
stand that the Furniture Manufacturers Association of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has submitted to you a statement in opposition to H. R. 469, 
H. R. 5605, and H. R. 6524, and other similar bills. Grand Rapids 
is located in my congressional district, and I wish to associate myself 
with the statement previously presented to the chairman by the Furni- 
ture Manufacturers Association of that community. 

We in Grand Rapids are rightfully proud of our record in furni- 
ture manufacturing. The association represents approximately 57 
<mall furniture manuf: acturing concerns. We feel that the provisions 
of these bills to require labeling of outer fabric covers and listing 
the fibers therein will place unreasonable hardship on the furniture 
industry without any corresponding benefits to the consuming public. 

Our industries are small businesses which, because of the large num- 
ber of patterns and covers, and the thousands of samples involved, 
would find it most difficult to comply with the provisions of the act. 

Our manufacturers do not feel that the disclosure of the fiber con- 
tent gives the vital information required by the consumer. The con- 
struction, finish, and quality of the fabric are as important as the 
quantity of fibers used. 

The furniture industry has engaged in voluntary programs to pro- 
tect consumers from unsatisfactory ‘upholstery fabrics. The proposed 
legislation would interfere with this program, and without granting 
additional benefits to consumers. 
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Our furniture manufacturers in Grand Rapids urge that this com- 
mittee take no affirmative action in reference to these bills. However. 
if the bills are reported, they would suggest amendments to exempt 
upholstery fabrics and all outer coverings for furniture. I concur in 
this recommendation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

Mr. Mack. Do you wish to have the Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Association statement inserted ? 

Mr. Forp. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. The Furniture Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Grand Rapids has, I believe, sent to the 
chairman a statement. I havea copy here, if that would be preferable, 
to follow my statement at this time. 

Mr. Mack. Without objection, we can have it inserted at this point. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


GRAND Rapips, Micnu., April 24, 1957. 
Re textile fiber products representation bills (H. R. 469, H. R. 5605, and 
H. R.-6524. 
Hon. Peter F. Mack, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sirk: We are submitting herewith a statement in behalf of Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association of Grand Rapids with respect to the above bills. 

We have been informed that the subcommittee has scheduled a day of further 
hearings for Monday, April 29. 

We specifically call to your and the subcommittee’s attention the fact that the 
statement in every way supports the statements made by other representatives 
of the furniture industry to the effect that upholstery fabrics and all outer coy- 
erings for furniture should be exempt from any proposed legislation on the 
ground that the bills as written would place an undue burden on the industry 
without any corresponding benefit to the public. 

We shall appreciate careful consideration of the association’s position. If 
you desire any further information, kindly let us know. 

We are also sending a copy of the statement and of this letter to our Con- 
gressman, Hon. Gerald R. Ford, Jr. 

‘Sincerely yours, 
McCoss, HEANEY & DuNN, 
By STEPHEN F. Dunn. 










P. S.—I am enclosing all of our available copies, but if you require additiona 


copies, we shall have them mimeographed and mailed to you. 


S. F. D. 





STATEMENT OF FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.. 
IN OPPOSITION TO PROVISIONS OF THE TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS REPRESENTATION 
Act (H. R. 469, H. R. 5605, anp H. R. 6524) 





This statement, on behalf of the association and its members, is submitted in 
opposition to H. R. 469, H. R. 5605, H. R. 6524, and similar bills. 

If your committee should decide to report either of these bills out of your 
committee, we respectfully request that the furniture industry (and specifically 
upholstery fabrics) should be excepted therefrom. 

The Furniture Manufacturers’ Association of Grand Rapids was founded in 
1911. It is a voluntary association of more than 57 manufacturers of furniture. 
located in western Michigan, who account for almost all the furniture pro- 
duction of Michigan, one of the leading furniture-producing States. Grand 
Rapids has the oldest furniture market in the country, and has long been known 
as a center for the manufacture of high quality furniture. The name “Grand 
Rapids” as applied to furniture has, in fact, acquired a secondary meaning 
which has been protected by the Federal Trade Commission and the courts. 

We understand that the Subcommittee on Commerce and Finance of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce intends to hold further 
hearings on or about April 29, 1957. 
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The provisions of these bills (requiring labeling of outer fabric covers and 
listing the fibers therein) would place unreasonable hardship on the furniture 
industry, without any benefit to the consuming public. This has already been 
fully shown to your subcommittee by representatives of the furniture industry 
(including the National Association of Furniture Manufacturers, the Southern 
Furniture Manufacturers’ Association, and the National Retail Furniture Asso- 
ciation). We hereby join in their statements and, therefore, will not repeat 
them but will only emphasize the main points involved : 

1. In Michigan, as well as nationally, the industry is composed of a large 
number of relatively small units. Furniture manufacturers find it necessary 
to purchase their fabrics from many sources, in order to carry in stock the 
wide variety required by customers. The exceedingly large number of patterns 
and covers, plus the fact that in many cases the customer selects the cover, 
would make it difficult, if not impossible, to comply with the act. Thousands 
of samples would have to be labeled, although many would never be selected, 
thus placing a further burden on the manufacturer. Additional personnel would 
be required to fill in the different labels required for each article and maintain 
records of the fiber content of the numerous fabrics in the manufacturer’s line. 

2. The disclosure of fiber content of a fabric does not give the consumer any 
pertinent information regarding quality or performance characteristics. Ac- 
cording to testimony before your committee, it is the construction, finish, and 
quality of the fabric, instead of the quantity of fibers used that contributes to 
satisfactory performance. Consumers cannot possibly determine performance 
and quality of fabrics from the mere disclosure of relative quantities of each 
tiber used in a given fabric. 

3. Upholstery fabrics are now specifically exempted from labeling requirements 
under the Wool Products Labeling Act. H. R. 5605, 6524, and 469 would nullify 
this exemption. 

4. The legislative history of these proposals shows that the bills are designed 
to deal with the problems in advertising, selling, laundering, and cleaning of 
wearing apparel, household linens, etc. Merchandise in these classifications 
presents problems entirely different from furniture. The legislation obviously 
was not drawn to deal with the problems of the furniture business. 

The furniture industry has engaged in voluntary programs designed to obtain 
for consumers satisfactory performance of upholstery fabrics. The proposed 
legislation cuts across such voluntary programs and, therefore, constitutes an 
undue interference, without any corresponding benefit to the consumer. If your 
committee. should, after careful conisderation, nevertheless decide to report out 
any of these bills, then we respectfully urge the committee to adopt the neces- 
sary amendments so as to exempt upholstery fabrics and all outer coverings for 
furniture. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF GRAND RapIps, 
By STEPHEN F. DuNN, Counsel. 
Dated at Grand Rapids, Mich., April 23, 1957. 


Mr. Mack. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Moss. No questions. 

Mr. Mack. I might state that we also have a communication from 
Senator Potter. of Michigan, on the same subject. I believe it would 
be appropriate to have it included in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1957. 
Hon. Perer F. MAck, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Commerce and Finance, Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Furniture Manufacturers’ Association of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has advised me it wishes to go on record as opposing 
H. R. 469 and H. R. 5605, the so-called Textile Fiber Products Identification 
Acts, pending in your subcommittee, and desires to be associated with state- 
ments presented to your subcommittee in opposition to the measures by the 
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National Association of Furniture Manufacturers, the Southern Furniture Man- 
ufacturers Association, and the National Retail Furniture Association. 
I will appreciate your so advising the members of your subcommittee. 
Thank you very much for your cooperation. 
Sincerely yours, 






















CHARLES E. POrrTer. 


Mr. Mack. Thank you very much, Mr. Ford. We are all familiar 
with the area you represent, and we know of your deep interest in this 
subject. 

Mr. Forp. I appreciate your consideration, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. The Chair feels that because of the opportunity which 
has been given to every individual and every association and every 
interested party to testify on 4 other days, that the testimony today 
should be held toa minimum. Therefore, the Chair is going to sug- 
gest to the people who testify today that they might file their state- 
ments and limit their further comments to 5 or 10 minutes. 

Our next witness today is Mr. J. A. Crowder, representing the 
Boston Wool Trade Association. 

Mr. Crowder ? 





STATEMENT OF J. A. CROWDER, ATTORNEY, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
REPRESENTING BOSTON WOOL TRADE ASSOCIATION AND THE 
NATIONAL WOOL TRADE ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY 

CHARLES L. BIGGIN, MEMBER, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, BOSTON 

WOOL TRADE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Crowper. Mr. Chairman, my statement will not take over 10 
minutes. With the Chair's permission, I would like to read it. I 
have certain citations therein which, with your permission, I would 
like to have inserted in the record as though read. I will omit those 
to save time. 

Mr. Mack. Very good. Your complete statement will be included 
in the record. 

Mr. Crowper. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is J. A. 
Crowder. I am an attorney in the law offices of Clinton M. Hester, 
this city. I am appearing here today on behalf of the Boston Wool 
Trade Association and the National Wool Trade Association, for 
which we are Washington counsel. With me here today is Mr. Charles 
L. Biggin, a member of the executive committee of the Boston Wool 
Trade Association. 

The members of the two associations which we represent here today 
supply the woolen and worsted manufacturing industry of the United 
States with approximately 90 percent of the wool which it consumes. 

The Boston Wool Trade Association, which has been in existence 
for a half century, is the trade association of members of this industry 
in the New England area. The National Wool Trade Association is, 
as its name implies, nationwide in scope. 

Our members buy wool at the ranch or abroad, sort it, classify it 
as to type and grade, process it through the cleaning operation known 
as scouring, and perform all other services necessary to prepare the 
raw wool from the sheep’s back for use by manufacturers. 

In addition, some of our members perform the early stages of manu- 
facture known as combing and topmaking, which prepare the wool 
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for manufacture into yarn: The function of the wool trade is to 
act as a connecting link between the wool grower and the wool manu- 
facturer. 

The interest of the wool trade in the subject of informative labeling 
and advertising of textile fiber products proceeds from our interest 
in the raw fiber, wool. 

The Wool Products Labeling Act, which requires informative label- 
ing of textile products containing wool, has been in existence for 17 
years, and has, in our judgment, proved its merit both from the stand- 
point of the consumer and the standpoint of the industry. We are 
pleased to note the contemplated extension of the principle of this 
act to the labeling and advertising of other textile fiber products. 

We think it is today more important than ever before that the con- 
sumer be afforded full and accurate information identifying the fiber 
or blend of fibers comprising the textile products which he buys. 
This is because the consuming public today has available to it a 
greater variety of fibers, natural and synthetic, and blends of fibers, 
than ever previously. 

The consumer has, in our opinion, a right to know what he is get- 
ting; and the producer of the fiber has both a right and a correspond- 
ing responsibility to have his fiber identified on the label and in the 
advertising of the products into which it is manufactured and in 
which it is sold. 

H. R. 469, H. R. 5605, and H. R. 6524 are all designed to accomplish 
the laudable objective of establishing mandatory fiber identification 
and are all, therefore, we respectfully suggest, very definitely in the 
public interest. 

Certain perenne of H. R. 469, on the one hand, and H. R. 5€05 and 
H. R. 6524, on the other, appear to meet a particular phase of the 
problem with peculiar efficacy and are, we believe, to be preferred. 
We have for convenience arranged our brief discussion of these bills 
under the headings of “Labeling” and “Advertising.” 

Labeling: With respect to labeling, we wish to state at the outset 
that we join with the National Wool Growers Association in their 
unalterable opposition, expressed to you earlier in these hearings, to 
repeal or weakening of the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939. We 
agree wholeheartedly with the Federal Trade C ommission’ s position 
that repeal of this act would be “a serious mistake.” That is from a 
letter, Chairman Gwynne to Hon. Oren Harris, re H. R. 5605, dated 
April 4, 1957. 

H. R. 469 would not affect the Wool Products Labeling Act. H. R. 
5605 would repeal this act and would substitute therefor labeling 
requirements, in our opinion, much less adequate. 

The opposition to the Wool Products Labeling Act, as we under- 
stand it, revolves about two issues. The first of these issues is whe‘her 
it is justifiable to require, as the act does, that the presence of reproc- 
essed or reused wool be specified on the label of the product in which 
such wool appears. 4 

The arguments being urged upon you, gentlemen, in opposition to 
the requirements that reprocessed and reused wool be designated, were 
fully aired before this committee during the hearings which preceded 
enactment of the Wool Products Labeling Act. 
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These arguments were considered and rejected by a majority of 
this committee and by the Congress. 

In its report to the Congress on the bill which became the Wool 
Products Labeling Act, House Report No. 907, 76th Congress, on 
H. R. 944, this committee stated that it— 

* * * especially stresses as an achievement in definiteness and simplifica- 
tion the three classifications of wool, reprocessed wool, and reused wool, and the 
requirement of the percentage of each classification on the label. All bills which 
have been introduced, and all endorsements of the legislation, aim at fiber 
identification by some formula distinguishing between the original wool fiber, 
and reclaimed or reused wool fiber. The committee is in agreement that the 
definitions in this bill achieve fiber identification as far as practicable without 
encumbering the label with refinements which would make it burdensome to 
the industry and meaningless to the purchaser. The purchaser will at least 
know whether the garment came off the backs of animals or of humans (p. 9). 


After noting that: 


Very considerable efforts were made by the opposition during the hearings to 
shift enforcement from the label to laboratory tests, which tests they claimed 
to be inadequate to detect reworked or reused fiber in the fabric * * * (p. 10)— 
the committee stated that: 


If the reused fiber can be integrated in a garment beyond detection by the 
laboratory test, it is all the more reason for the legislation, with enforcement 
placed on the label, backed by the records of the manufacturer, under penalty 
for falsification. 

In the case of numerous products required to be labeled under the Pure Food 
and Drug Act and similar legislation, chemical analyses cannot determine, or 
cannot determine accurately, certain differences or the presence of certain 
adulterants. But in all these cases the maker knows his composition, and the 
law makes it an offense to falsely or incorrectly label the product (p. 10). 

The committee noted in its report, page 10, that all objections of the 
Retailers National Council to the bill had been “completely cured,” 
and that all amendments suggested by the American Retail Federa- 
tion had been incorporated in substance and effect in the bill. 

As a matter of fact, the committee noted that the president of the 
American Retail Federation had suggested—hearings on H. R. 944, 
76th Congress—“the classification of ‘reprocessed wool’ and ‘reused 
wool,’ instead of ‘reclaimed wool.’ ’ 

We have included the foregoing quotations to demonstrate to you, 
gentlemen, that any current opposition to the requirement that re- 
processed and reused wool be so designated is based upon arguments 
which were thoroughly considered, and rejected, by this committee in 
1939. The matter was resolved by the Congress, and in the past 17 
years the American consuming public has grown accustomer to expect 
that it will be ges med, by the label, of the presence of reprocessed or 
reused wool in a garment. 

To deprive he consumer of this information which he, through 17 
years of experience, has grown to expect—and which we believe he 
has a right to expec t—wwould seem to us to be manifestly unfair. 

Nor do we believe that the wisdom of preserving this statutory 
requirement is lessened in any degree by an alleged difficulty in de- 
testing the presence of repr ocessed wool in falsely labeled imports of 
wool products from abroad. A Federal Trade Commission witness 
has testified before you that the Commission knows of no such im- 
ports—transcript, page 168—but that he has been given expert opinion 
that the presence of such reprocessed fibers could be detected by 
laboratory analysis—transcript, pages 167-168. 
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In any event, we suggest that difficulty of enforcement in one limited 
area is not a valid reason for repeal of a statute of general appli- 
cability which provides abundant benefit to the mass of the people. 

The second issue concerning the Wool Products Labeling Act is 
whether or not uniformity of |: abeling requirements for all textile fiber 
products is to be desired. We submit that uniformity is very much 
to be desired, in the interest of both the manufacturer and the con- 
sumer. 

Yet we suggest that the proper method of achieving uniformity is 
not by scrapping the Wool Products Labeling Act, then applying to 
all textile products, including wool products, a looser set of standards— 
thereby sacrificing the advances made by the Congress 17 years ago 
when it enacted the Wool Act. 

It seems to us that the Congress would be rendering a fine service to 
the consuming public of the United States and to the entire textile in- 
dustry if it were to achieve uniformity by extending to all textile 
products the very worthwhile labeling requirements embodied in the 
Wool Products Labeling Act. 

This would be accomplished if the Congress were to enact the 
labeling provisions of H. R. 469 with a simple amendment—already 
proposed to this subcommittee by the principal producers of synthetic 
fibers, Du Pont and Chemstrand—which would apply across the 
board the requirement that the presence of “reprocessed” and “reused” 
fibers be disclosed on the label. 

This would, in our opinion, be an achievement which would prop- 
perly reflect substantial credit on this committee and the Congress in 
the eyes of the American public and the overwhelming majority of 
the textile industry. 

Advertising: It is our belief that as between labeling and adver- 
tising of textile products, somewhat different considerations obtain. 

From the standpoint of the consumer, so long as he is protected by 
an accurate and fully informative label on the product which he 
buys, it would appear justifiable to relieve the seller, so far as would 
be reasonable, of the burden of detail in preparing his advertising 
copy. 

From the standpoint of the seller, we are informed that it might 
impose a genuine hardship on manufacturers and especially on re- 
tailers to be required, with respect to their advertising, to state the 
percentages of fibers present in the products advertised, or to dis- 
close in all cases the presence of reprocessed or reused fibers. 

In view of the above considerations, we endorse the advertising 
provisions of the Mack bill, H. R. 5605, which would require dis- 
closure of the fibers present in any textile product, including wool 
products, in order of their predominance by weight. 

The Mack bill would, as we understand it, not require specification 
of percentages unless a fiber were present in an amount less than 20 
percent, in which case the percentage would have to be disclosed. The 
Mack bill also contains no requirement that the presence of reused or 
reprocessed fibers be disclosed. 

As applied to advertising, we believe the less stringent requirements 
of the Mack bill would adequately protect the publhe and the in- 
dustry and would not be burdensome to manufacturers and retailers 
as more stringent standards well might be. 
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In summary, gentlemen, we respectfully submit that: 

(1) The W ool Products Labeling Act should in any event be pre- 
served intact ; 

(2) A very desirable uniformity of textile product labeling stand- 
ards can be achieved by enactment of the labeling provisions of the 
Smith bill, H. R. 469, with an amendment requiring that the presence 
of any reused or reprocessed fiber in any textile fiber product be dis- 
closed ; and 

(3) The consuming public and the textile industry can be given de- 
served protection by adoption of the advertising provisions of the 
Mack bill, H. R. 5605, for all textile fiber products including wool 
products. 

As to provisions of H. R. 469 and H. R. 5605 not discussed in our 
testimony today, we are in accord with the views previously presented 
to this subcommittee by officials of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Thank you, Mr. C hairman and members of the subcommittee, on 
behalf of Mr. Biggin and myself, for this opportunity of presenting 
our views to you. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you, Mr. Crowder. 

Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss. No questions. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Avery? 

Mr. Avery. I believe not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. I understand, then, Mr. Crowder, that what you propose 
would incorporate certain provisions of both bills. Would that not 
tend to complicate the legislation if you permit the advertising on the 
basis of predominance and the labeling on the basis of percentage ? 

Mr. Crowner. If our suggestion were adopted, Mr. Mack, we would 
have uniform labeling requirements for all textile fiber products, and 
uniform advertising requirements for all textile fiber products. The 
only difference would be that the advertising requirements would be 
somewhat less stringent. 

In our opinion, if I might respectfully suggest this, sir, we felt that 
this actually was a proposal which would simplify the legislation by 
achieving uniformity across the board in both the fields of advertising 
and labeling. 

Mr. Mack. Well, does it achieve that purpose, though ? 

Mr. Crowper. In our opinion, it does; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. It would seem to me that you are adding an additional 
burden on the advertisers, whether it be manufacturers or retailers, in 
that you have a separate means or requirement for the actual adver- 
tising. 

Mr. Crowner. That is true, except that the manufacturer or the 
retailer, no matter what kind of textile fiber product, no matter what 
the composition, which he manufactured or sold, would know that no 
matter what it was, he would have one standard for labeling and a sepa- 

rate standard for advertising. 

Mr. Mack. Yes. I think that is very commendable that you are 
endeavoring to cover the field. 

On the other hand, it would appear to me—I have not given a lot 
of study to the proposal—that the advertiser, whether a retailer or a 
mannfacturer, would have one standard or one set of instructions for 
labeling and a separate set for advertising. 
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Mr. Crowper. That is true; that is true, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much, Mr. Crowder. 

Mr. Crowper. Thank you. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Milton Linden? Is Mr. Linden here? 

Who do you desire to testify ¢ 

Mr. Linpen. Our statements are to be presented by Mr. Richard 
Levi, who is scheduled as a witness this morning. 

Mr. Mack. All right. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD LEVI, PRESIDENT, TEXTILE FIBRES 
INSTITUTE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WASTE MATERIAL 
DEALERS; ACCOMPANIED BY MILTON LINDEN, WOOL STOCK 
INSTITUTE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WASTE MATERIAL 
DEALERS 


Mr. Levi. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Richard Levi. I am president of the Textile Fibres Institute, 
which is a division of the National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers. I am also speaking for the Wool Stock Institute, another di- 
vision of the National Association of Waste Material Dealers. 

The Textile Fibres Institute is an association representing the 
commercial garnetter in the United States. Garnetting is the process 
by which textile wastes and byproducts, by means of specially de- 
signed mechanical equipment, convert textile yarns and clippings into 
fibrous form. 

Our association endorses H. R. 5605 and H. R. 6524 because we feel 
that this legislation (1) will eliminate unfair competition on both 
domestic and imported fabrics, (2) will eliminate the stigma which 
was artificially placed upon our fibers by previous legislation, and 
(3) is the type of legislation that can be properly enforced by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Our first objection to H. R. 469 is that it does not repeal an unfair 
discrimination in the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939. The 
Wool Products Labeling Act has a number of failings, the first of 
which is that it is designed to favor an agricultural group over an 
industrial group. It was passed at the insistence of the woolgrowers 
in the hope that it would expand the sale of their annual wool clip. 

On April 5, before Congressman Mack, the woolgrowers’ spokesman 
opposed amending the Wool Labeling Act because the words “reproc- 
essed” and “reused” are believed to enable the woolgrower to sell more 
wool, 

The Farm Bureau spokesman supported the Smith bill because it 
would aid in cotton-marketing problems. Thus, once again the tech- 
niques of 1939 are being repeated here. At that time, while purport- 
ing to be for the benefit of the consumer, the Wool Labeling Act was 
designed and intended as a price-support program for the woolgrow- 
ers, since it was hoped that by stigmatizing the competitive fiber, the 
demand and price for the new clip would increase. This has failed to 
occur. 

Secondly, it is completely unenforcible legislation. There is no 
scientific way of accurately determining wool, reprocessed wool, or 
reused wool, as defined by the Wool Products Labeling Act. 
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There has been a great deal of testimony on this subject before your 
committee, and we feel that it is time that the loose talk on this subject 
is brought forcibly to the attention of this committee. 

Certain previous witnesses have made direct or oblique statements 
whose purpose was to make your committee believe that accurate, 
quantitative analysis could be made when wool, reprocessed wool, and 
reused wool were contained in a fabric. This we deny. 

I should like to read into the record a letter received from the 
United States Testing Co., one of the outstanding independent testing 
laboratories in this country : 

UNITED States TESTING Co., 
Hoboken, N.J., April 19, 1957. 
Mr. RicHarp LEvI, 
Star Woolen Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Levi: The problem which you presented in your letter of April 16 
is one which has existed since the Wool Labeling Act became effective some years 
ago, and is the type of anaysis which we are continually requested to perform. 
There is no analytical method for determining the percentage of reprocessed or 
reused wool in textile material. In fact, these “types” of wool cannot be deter- 
mined either qualitatively or quantitatively. 

Years ago, attempts were made to establish virgin, reprocessed, and reused 
wools by determining the degree of damage to scale structure, etc. However, this 
idea was worthless, since investigators soon realized that some reprocessed wools 
showed less damage than virgin wools and some reused wools were in better 
condition than reprocessed wools. Also, as you probably realize, one of the oddi- 
ties of the Wool Labeling Act permits fibers reprocessed from knitted sweater 
clips to be classified as virgin wool, but wool reprocessed from woven or felted 
goods cannot be classified as virgin wool. 

We are sure there is no analytical method for determining the presence or 
absence of reprocessed or reused wools in textile materials. We understand the 
Federal Trade Commission relies on examination of records concerning the origin 
and sales history of these wools. We hope this information is helpful to you. 

Very truly yours, 
Unitrep States TEstine Co., INc., 
F. P. BRENNAN, 
Assistant Sales Manager. 

As you can see, gentlemen, this letter categorically denies that identi- 
fication can be made. 

In the statement of a previous witness, attention is directed to an 
expert who, in 1939, during the hearings on the Wool Labeling Act, 
claimed that he could make such recognition. However, in reading 
his statement over, there are so many qualifications that it ends up as 
a lot of double talk. In the testimony of another witness, reference is 
also made to this subject. The statement was somewhat hedged, but 
left the impression that such recognition could be made. 

A statement from a representative of a Government agency advised 
your committee that he had an expert who could make such accurate 
recognition of the fiber. 

There was also oblique reference to this in the testimony of one of 
the synthetic fiber producers, but directed mainly to synthetics. They 
indicated that determination could be made by fiber length, although 
this was contradicted in a later portion of their testimony. The ex- 
pert purported to have the ability to make an accurate quantitative 

ber analysis on fabrics containing wool, reprocessed wool, and re- 
used wool is Mr. Werner Von Bergen, an employee of the Forstmann 
Woolen Co., an organization opposing any change in the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act. 
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Mr. Von Bergen is also the author of a textile reference book called 
The American ‘Wool Handbook. In the latest edition of this book, 
published in 1948, Mr. Von Bergen has this to say on the subject— 
after discussing the attendant problems i in this connection, he con- 
cludes as follows: 

Obviously, determination of the presence of reprocessed and reused fibers in 
wool fabric, even with the most skillful microscopic methods, is very difficult. 
As a rule, the manufacturer is the only authority as to whether or not reclaimed 
wool has been used in a specific cloth. 

In addition to the sources previously quoted, this is confirmed by 
informal conversations with the Bureau of Standards of the United 
States, the American Society for Testing Materials, the International 
Wool Textile Organization, as well as other independent testing 
laboratories 

Uncontradicted statements in both the English and Australian Par- 
liaments on the subject of wool labeling fully confirm this. 

We are so certain of our position that we make the following pro- 
posal to those groups that have testified otherwise : 

We are willing to submit a number of samples of fabric, containing 
various percentages of wool, reprocessed wool, and reused wool, and if 
by scientific analysis these contents can be accurately determined, we 
will then withdraw our objection to this section of H. R. 469. How- 
ever, if they fail, then the public record will demonstrate to all that 
their insistence on the words “reprocessed” and “reused” is designed 
solely to stigmatize our product and is without a shred of scientific 
justification. 

[f they fail to provide scientific proof, their continued insistence on 
this discriminatory treatment and their failure to correct the public 
record is hardly motivated by their alleged interest in truthful con- 
sumer labeling. 

Large quantities of woolen fabric are being constantly imported 
into this country. These fabrics, although theoretic ally subject to the 
law, actually are not, because not even records are available to the 
Federal Trade Commission. This places the American manufacturer 
in a grossly unfair competitive position as compared with his foreign 
counterpart. 

Certainly the Wood Products Labeling Act should be amended to 
conform with the practices of other friendly countries from whom we 
import competitive fabrics in order to give the American manufac- 
turer the same opportunity for individual ingenuity and initiative 
now enjoyed and employed by foreign mills supplying our markets. 

The woolgrowers admit that their purpose in advocating the Smith 
bill and their objection to amendment of the Wool Products Labeling 
Act was to sell more raw wool. 

The volume of protection which this industry needs is apparently 
unlimited. Presently wool is classified as a strategic fiber and as such 
receives Government subsidy based on 108 percent of parity. 

During 1955 the woolgrowers received 44.9 percent of their total 
income as a subsidy from the United States Government. In addi- 
tion to this, they are protected by a 2514 cents per pound duty on all 
competitive wool enter ing this country. 

With all this protection, the woolgrower produces only approxi- 
mately one-third of our wool requirements, approximately two-thirds 
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being imported. Despite all this, United States wool production 
has steadily declined. 

The matter of fiber labeling has been given consideration by all the 
important countries of the w ‘orld. Only i in the United States do we 
find labeling legislation, presumably designed for consumer protec- 
tion, serving as a device for a price-support program of a particular 
raw material. This was achieved by unfairly debasing certain other 
fibers in the minds of the consumers so as to create sales resistance. 

The key to the economy of Australia is wool, and certainly Australia 
would do nothing to undermine the reputation of wool. In 1940 
Australia adopted labeling rules patterned after the United States 
Wool Products Labeling Act. In 1953 the rules were found to be 
unworkable and the words “reprocessed” and “reused” were repealed. 
A copy of the repealed statutory rules is attached hereto. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


STATUTORY RULES 
1953—No. 54 
REGULATIONS UNDER THE COMMERCE (TRADE DESCRIPTIONS) ACT, 1905-50" 


I, the Governor-General in and over the Commonwealth of Australia, acting 
with the advice of the Federal Executive Council, hereby make the following 
regulations under the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act, 1905-50. 

Dated this 4th day of June 1953. 

W. J. Strum, Governor-General. 

By His Excellency’s command, 

Grorce McLEay, 
Minister of State for Shipping and Transport for and on Behalf of the 
Minister of State Trade and Customs. 
Amendments of the commerce (imports) regulations * 

1. These regulations shall come into operation upon the expiration of 3 months 
after the date on which they are notified in the Gazette. 

2. Regulation 5 of the Commerce (Imports) Regulations is amended— 

(a) by omitting from the definition of “fiber” the words “reprocessed 
wool, reused wool,” ; 
(b) by omitting the definition of “reprocessed wool” and “reused wool”; 
(c) by inserting, after the definition of “sound”, the following definition: 
‘textile products’ means— 
“(a) woven, knitted or felted materials manufactured from fiber ; and 
“(b) tops, yarns, threads and lace”; and 
(d) by omitting from the definition of “wool” the words “other than the 
fiber from reprocessed wool or reused wool”. 

3. Regulation 7 of the Commerce (Imports) Regulations is amended by 
omitting paragraphs (f) and (g) and inserting in their stead the following 
paragraphs: 

“(f) textile products and articles of apparel including boots and shoes; 
“(g) leather.” 

4. Regulation 15 of the Commerce (Imports) Regulations is repealed and the 
following regulation inserted in its stead: 

“15. (1) The trade description applied to articles of apparel or textile products 
which contain ninety-five per centum or more by weight of wool shall include 
the words “pure wool”. 

(2) The trade description applied to articles of apparel or textile products 
which contain less than ninety-five per centum by weight of wool shall not include 
the words “pure wool”. 

(3) The trade description applied to articles of apparel or textile products 
which contain less than ninety-five per centum but not less than five per centum 
by weight of wool shall include a statement specifying— 


1 Notified in the Commonwealth Gazette on June 5, 1953. 
? Statutory Rules, 1940, No. 280, as amended by Statutory Rules, 1949, No. 46; 1951, 
No. 154; and 1952, No. 48. 
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(a) the percentage of wool which is contained in the articles or products ; 
and 

(b) the other fibers contained in the articles or products in order of 
dominance. 

(4) The trade description applied to articles of apparel products or textile 
products referred to in the last preceding subregulation shall— 

(a) if wool is the predominant fiber in the articles or products, state the 
percentage of wool first; and 

(b) if wool is not the predominant fiber in the articles or products state 
the percentage of wool last. 

(5) The trade description applied to articles of apparel or textile products 
which contain less than five per centum by weight of wool shall state the fibers 
other than wool in order of dominance followed by the words “less than five 
per centum of wool”. 

(6) The trade description applied to articles of apparel or textile products 
which contain no wool shall include a statement specifying the fiber contained 
in the articles or products or, if the articles or products contain more than one 
fiber, the fibers in order of dominance. 

(7) The trade description applied to textile products or articles of apparel 
manufactured from textile products which contain loading or weighting sub- 
stances other than ordinary dressing shall include the word “loaded” or the 
word “weighted”. 

(8) The trade description applied to textile products or articles of apparel 
manufactured from textile products which contain paper shall include state- 
ment that the articles or products contain paper. 

(9) The trade description applied to boots and shoes which have outer soles 
composed otherwise than wholly rubber— 

(a) shall state the material of which the soles are composed; and 
(b) shall be conspicuously, legibly and indelibly stamped upon or im- 
pressed into the outer surface of each sole. 

(10) The trade description applied to leather which contains a loading of a 
mineral or other weighing substance shall include a statement specifying the 
name and the percentage of each weighting substance contained in the leather. 

(11) A trade description which is applied in pursuance of this regulation shall 
be in the English language. 

(12) For the purposes of subregulations (3.), (5.) and (6.) of this regulation, 
articles of apparel or textile products which contain less than five per centum 
by weight of a fiber, other than wool or paper, shall be deemed not to include 
that fiber. 

(13) For the purposes of subregulation (7.) of this regulation, a dressing used 
to meet legitimate trade requirements, and which does not contain anything 
in the nature of an adulteration or anything used for the purpose of deceiving 
as to the quality, substance, or nature of the products or articles, shall be deemed 
to be ordinary dressing. 

(14) For the purposes of subregulation (10.) of this regulation, glucose and 
sugar which, taken together, do not exceed five per centum by weight of the 
leather and fats and oils used in the manufacture and preparation of the leather, 
shall be deemed not to be weighting substances. 

(15) This regulation does not apply to the goods specified in the Third 
Schedule to these Regulations.” 

5. The Third Schedule to the Commerce (Imports) Regulations is amended 
by omitting the words “terry towels; terry toweling” and inserting in their 
stead the words “towels; toweling.” 


Mr. Levr. No other country in the world today distinguishes wool 
on a basis of new, reprocessed, or reused. The International Wool 
Textile Organization has repeatedly, since 1938, taken the position 
that no distinction should be made between virgin and other wool 
fibers. 

The basis of such positions is varied, but one is that there is no 
scientific method of determination. In view of this well-known scien- 
tific fact, the statement of the woolgrowers’ spokesman to this com- 
mittee, that new wool is better than reprocessed wool by the same 
token that a new Cadillac is superior to a used one, shows the emo- 
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tional and unscientific basis on which this committee is asked to enact 
legislation. 

"The proponents of H. R. 469 have attempted to give the impression 
that fabrics gin ed from other wool fibers are inferior in every 
way. This is far from the truth, and we will show to the committee 
both fibers and fabrics in this category so that you may judge for 
yourself. 

The truth is that these fibers are of such excellent value that others, 
fearing the competition, cling to the Wool Products Labeling Act to 
stigmatize them as inferior. The public interest, therefore, is not 
served by paying a greater price for a fabric having no greater merit. 

The proponents of the Wool Products Labeling Act attempt to 
condemn, by implication, other wool fibers by using expressions such 
as “ground up” or “ripped asunder.” This is an attempt to form a 
misleading picture as our fiber and fabric exhibits prove. 

In this short testimony, it is impossible to describe the art and 
science of processing fibers and manufacturing fabrics, but it is a 
very skilled art w ith specialized machinery and scientific knowledge, 
all designed to give the consumer the finest fabrics possible. In re- 
cent years, the ‘bler ding of natural and man-made fibers, together 
with new fabric finishes, have produced fabrics with charac teristics 
previously unapproached. 

Section 2 (h) (1) of H. R. 469 defines a textile fiber product as a 
“fiber.” Further on in the bill, section 4 (b) (4) provides that im- 
ported textile fiber products shall be labeled as to country of origin. 
The effect of this is to provide discrimination based on geographic al 
areas as well as to increase the labeling problem in geometric propor- 
tion. The difficulties raised by this provision would not be in the 
consumer interests. 

We have tried to present an honest and concise picture of the situa- 
tion that confronts us and its effect on the consumer. We hope that 
the facts contained herein will lead this committee to report favorably 
on H. R. 5605 and H. R. 6524. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Barnet with me here would like to show your 
committee a few samples of fibers and fabrics made from reprocessed 
and reused wools, as well as blends with other fibers. 

Mr. Mack. Well, the committee has examined other fabrics, and if 
it is not too time consuming, we will be glad to have the samples. 

Mr. Levr. I wish to thank you for the opportunity of appearing 
before you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

Mr. Mack. All right, Mr. Barnet. 
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Mr. Barnet. This is a type which indicates the discrepancy in that 
category, and then we have several samples here which are regular 
types of reused wool and reprocessed wool, and I would be very happy 
to show them to you. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Levi, I might inquire about imports of wool, includ- 
ing reprocessed and reused wool. I understand there is some impor- 
tation in that field. 

Mr. Levi. Mr. Chairman, are you referring to fabrics or fibers? 
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Mr. Mack. That is my question, I was going to ask whether it is 

imported in the form of fiber or imported in the form of fabrics. 
Mr. Levi. Well, there is some importation of all types of wool fibers 

into this country. There is also a large amount of woolen fabrics 


imported into this country over which the Federal Trade Commission 
has little or no control. 


I was referr ing to fabrics in my statement. 


Mr. Barner. Mr. Chairman, I am William Barnet, of Albany, 
N. Y., a member, vice president, of the Textile Fibres Institute. 

The two samples I have brought you up in boxes there are labeled 
and are virgin wool. They are a type of virgin wool which is very 
common, it is not the best, but it is just to illustrate to you the num- 
ber of varieties thereof. 

I hs ive, also, right here, which I shall hand to the clerk, a sample 
which is reused wool. This is a very common type of reused wool, 
and it is a type that indicates in length and grade and strength that 
which can be done in reworking ¢ ertain waste products. 

I have here to show you the quality of another type of wool that is 
under the Wool Labeling Act; namely, reprocessed wool. I submit 
here a stock which is reprocessed wool, according to the 1939 Wool 
Labeling Act, and which is fine and strong and most usable in many 
types of fabrics, particularly the different types of oxfords which we 
all seem to be wearing these days. 

Mr. Mack. How does that compare with the virgin wool and the 
reused wool ? 

Mr. Barner. Well, for the particular place in which it is going to 
be used, it is probably superior to most, many types of virgin wool 
and many types of reused wool. There are many reused w ools, there 
are many categories which would show, from which we could pick 
other reused wools that might do a comp: arable job and which is being 
done in foreign countries, and between that and yarns made of virgin 
wool it is almost impossible and it is impossible to tell the difference, 
depending upon the manufacturer, the skill and the knowledge with 
which they use these fibers. 

Just to clarify that, there are innumerable types of these different 
products. Our industry is not one where it is a hit or miss proposi- 
tion. Everything is put together for a particular customer’s specific 
needs, and it is a matter of long years of experience and much invest- 
ment in equipment. But these are just some ordinary types that we 
have decided to bring in front of you. 

Now, I also have up there some fabrics, all of which have labels and 
I believe we can show those. 

The labels on them will indicate how they are labeled according to 
the Wool Labeling Act of 1939. The plaid on top, that plaid fabric 
on top has a wool label, and the others are self-explanatory. 

Mr. Mack. That is virgin wool? 

Mr. Barnet. I don’t know. It is on the market as wool, according 
to the Labeling Act, and I imagine it well might be. I didn’t bring 
too many. I just brought a few to show you the fabrics that are re- 
used and reprocessed and others, as indicated on the tickets. 

Mr. Chairman, those are the types of samples which Mr. Levi in 
his brief offered to submit and by which there is no known test that 
can be used to determine that which is reprocessed or reused or virgin 
wool. 
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Mr. Mack. It was testified the other day that a scientist could de- 
termine. Are you contradicting the statement which was made the 
other day ? 

Mr. Barnet. Mr, Levi's remarks indicated that we read from that, 
and also looked up other things that he had mentioned in the past. I 
am contradicting it also. 

Mr. Levi. Mr. Chairman, may I say a word on that subject. We do 
deny that such recognition can be made, very definitely and positively. 

Following the testimony of the Federal Trade Commission on that 
subject, I wrote the Federal Trade Commission with reference to that, 
asking them to disclose the process. I received a reply referring me 
to Mr. Von Bergen. I don’t understand all of the secrecy with refer- 
ence to the process if it is really available. , 

In my brief, we staked our reputation on the fact that such recog- 
nition cannot be made, and testimony to the contrary is misleading. 

I might also add here that I quoted Mr. Von Bergen in his wool 
handbook of which he is the author, and he makes this statement: 

Obviously determination of the presence of reprocessed and reused fibers in 
wool fabric, even with the most skillful microscopic methods, is very difficult. 
As a rule, the manufacturer is the only authority as to whether or not reclaimed 
wool has been used in a specific cloth. 

That is the gentleman who is being quoted as having such a 
process, which has been kept very secret. 

Mr. Chairman, we would like you to give full consideration, after 
having examined those samples, as to the quality of the fabrics, and 
the fact that it cannot possibly be determined. 

I think if that point is brought out to your committee, and that 
people who indicate they have such information cannot perform, 
then the weight of the evidence in opposition to our point of view 
falls by its own weight, by the wayside. I think that this is the crux 
of the situation with reference to enforcement of any labeling bill. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much. Are there any questions from 
the committee ? 

Mr. Moss. I have one or two, Mr. Chairman. 

How do you separate the new type of acrylic fabrics from wool 
in the reclaiming process? 

Mr. Levi. Well, if they are mixed in a fabric, they are not sepa- 
rated. But they are analyzed as to the quantity present, and then 
sold in that form. 

Mr. Moss. How would that be labeled ? 

Mr. Levr. It would be labeled a certain—if it was a woven fabric, 
it would be labeled a certain percentage of reprocessed wool and a 
certain percentage of acrylic fiber, or whatever may be in it. 

Mr. Moss. But it cannot be separated ? 

Mr. Levit. Not commercially. It would be possible to destroy the 
wool, but that would not be commercial. 

Mr. Moss. If you destroyed the wool, there would be no point in 
trying to reclaim it. 

Mr. Levr. That is correct. 

Mr. Moss. It is your contention, then, that all of the testimony 
here just is not so, that there is a means whereby you can determine 
content of reprocessed or reused ? 

Mr. Levit. That is correct. We have been searching for that for 
many, many years. 
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Mr. Moss. You quoted one of the gentlemen over at the Federal 
Trade Commission, I believe, in some publication. 

Mr. Levi. No, I quoted Mr. Von Bergen, who is the expert that 
the Federal Trade Commission says can make this recognition. I 
quoted from his book, American Wool Handbook, of which he is the 
author, and I read the statement in his latest edition. And there 
he admits that no such recognition can be made. 

Mr. Moss. That is where I interpret it differently than you have. 
As I recall the statement you read, he said it is most, most difficult. 
He does not say that it is impossible. Is that right? 

Mr. Levr. He says it is most difficult under microscopic methods, 
which would merely be a qualitative analysis at best, not a quantita- 
tive analysis. 

I further refer you to the United States Testing Co., which has 
stated categorically no recognition can be made. 

I further say to Mr. Von Bergen, “Come forward and do it or 
withdraw the statements that are being attributed to you. 

Mr. Moss. Well, how do you answer the question of the average 
consumer, such as I, J am not an expert on fabrics or fibers. 

Mr. Levi. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. I always feel that I want to buy quality. The conviction 
is gained through experience over the years that only in quality do I 
get the wear of the service I seek. Now, is there something reassur- 
ing to me as a consumer to know what I am buying; that, if ‘T pay for 
something that is all wool and supposed to be of the very best, I just 
have the conviction that if it has never been used before, it is better 
than if it has? 

I know, I have a familiarity with other lines, I know, for example, 
that you can frequently buy a used automobile part, and it might 
serve adequately for just as long as the new one. But somehow, I 
always sort of rebel at the idea of doing it. I want to know if I have 
gotten the best within the price range I can afford. 

Have I not that right to have the assurance that I am getting exactly 
what I have been told I am paying for? 

Mr. Levi. Well, Mr. Moss, the mere fact that you buy something 
with a wool label does not assure you of quality. There are all grades 
of wool, there are all grades of reprocessed and reused wool. 

Mr. Moss. Well, within the framework of that, I try to buy gen- 
erally recognized good products. 

Mr. Levi. I think that when you purchase something, you are inter- 
ested that certainly in the appearance it is favorable, you wish to 
know how to care for the garment, and you wish to know that you 
got good quality. Those are the things in which I think any con- 
sumer is primarily interested. 

I think that what has happened here has been that because of the 
testimony that was given during the passage of the Wool Products 
Labeling Act and what has occurred since, that the mind of the 
consumer has been poisoned against these artificial fibers. 

Now, our contention with reference to these fibers is based solely 
on the fact that very excellent quality fabrics can and are being pro- 
duced from them, and we are perfectly willing to demonstrate them 
in competition to fabrics made from other types of fibers. 
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We wish to do everything possible to convince your group that 
these are not inferior; that the competition in the textile industry is 
so severe as to provide the consumer the best possible fabric at the 
best possible price. 

Mr. Moss. Well now, I like to buy all wool, I like to buy virgin wool, 
T like to buy all cotton, or I may ‘want to hav e a cotton and dacron, 
or cotton and nylon combination. I like to determine which I am 
going to buy. 

If what you produce from these reclaimed or reworked materials is 
the equivalent of that produced from the new fibers, then would it 
not be the better method to sell the quality or the superiority of your 
product ? 

I recall the gentleman mentioning that this package of gray wool 
for certain types of suiting materials might be superior. Tf it is in 
fact superior, why could not your associations undertake to educate 
the public? We have education in the new synthetics; we have a 
public acceptance through advertising their quality. 

Is that not better than to seek some refuge under a labeling act 
which denies the customer or the consumer the right to know exactly 
what they are buying? 

Mr. Levi. I think your point is very well taken, Mr. Moss, but 
actually what we are seeking here is relief from the stigmatization 
that these adjectives give to our product, that make it very difficult 
to sell, when the quality is equal and in fact frequently superior to 
other materials that are labeled either wool or virgin wool. 

Mr. Moss. If you could convince me of that fact, I would probably, 
the next time I buy a garment, look for the label “reprocessed” or 
“reused” wool. 

Mr. Levi. I think that perhaps I can, at least in part. 

I might point out to you that wool that is produced in tanneries, 
that is, taken from the hides, is classified as virgin wool, and it is 
a very inferior product. W hat. we are trying to say to you, gentle- 
men, is that the label is no guaranty of qu: ality to the consumer. The 
guaranty of quality rests with the manufacturer of the fabric, the 
manufacturer of the garments, and the retailers who sell it. It is 
their effort to bring the consumer the best value for the dollar. 

Mr. Moss. T have had some unhappy experiences. 

That-is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Avery? 

Mr. Avery. No questions. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much. We appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Levt. Thank you, gentlemen, for permitting us to appear. 

Mr. Crowver. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, the previous 
witness quoted one paragraph from the book by Werner Von Bergen. 
With your indulgence, might we have inserted in the record the entire 
subchapter from Mr. Von Bergen’s book from which this sentence is 
taken’? It runs to six pages, and it is entitled, “Reclaimed or Vi irgin 
Wool.” We would be glad to lend the book to the reporter for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Mack. Well, I believe that the supplemental statement could 
be made by you and included in the record. I think that would be 
better. 

Mr. Crowper. Thank you, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 
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LAw OFFICES, CLINTON M. HESTER, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1957. 
Hon. Peter F. Mack, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Commerce and Finance, Committee on Inter- 


state and Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C. 


Dear Mr. Mack: At the hearing held by your subcommittee April 29 on the 
pending textile labeling bills, you were kind enough to grant us permission to 
submit, for inclusion in the record, the entire subchapter entitled “Reclaimed 
and Virgin Wool” from the American Wool Handbook, which was written by 
the outstanding wool technologist Werner Von Bergen in collaboration with 
Herbert R. Mauersberger. We submit this material herewith. 

As you recall, our request for permission to supply for the record the entire 
subchapter of the Von Bergen book was prompted by the fact that one isolated 
paragraph was quoted from this book by a witness who appeared before your 
subcommittee. The import of the quoted paragraph, which appears in page 282 
of the book, is that microscopic determination of the presence of reprocessed 
and reused fibers in wool fabrics is “very difficult,” and that ordinarily “ * * * 
the manufacturer is the only authority as to whether or not reclaimed wool 
has been used in a specific cloth.” 

We commend to your attention the following additional excerpts from the 
Von Bergen book (all of which appear in the subchapter enclosed with this 
letter) : 

“The breaking strength, resistance to abrasion and elasticity of reworked 
fibers are lower than those of fibers which have not been through the manu- 
facturing or reclaiming processes. Comparative breaking strength and abrasion 
tests made on virgin wool and reprocessed wool fabrics of identical construc- 
tion and finish gave results shown in table 4” (p. 281). 

x * % * * * 

“While it is difficult to differentiate between virgin wool, wool, reprocessed 
and reused wool, the wool fiber content of fabrics can be determined qualita- 
tively. To arrive at a just estimate, many comparisons must be made with 
known samples. Research in this field indicates that the most important char- 
acteristic of reclaimed wool (reprocessed or reused) which may be considered 
in detecting its presence is the percentage of damaged fibers * * * ” (p. 282). 
[Italics supplied. ] 

Mr. Von Bergen’s book is a standard reference text in the wool textile in- 
dustry. We have therefore felt it incumbent upon us to bring to your atten- 
tion the author’s entire treatment of the subject of reclaimed wool, in order 
to demonstrate that—far from affording a basis on which to predicate a repeal 
of the Wool Products Labeling Act’s requirements that the presence of re- 
processed or reused wool in a fabric be disclosed on the label—Mr. Von Bergen’s 
book provides strong evidence in favor of retaining this act in the form in which 
it has so satisfactorily served the consuming publie and the wool textile industry 
since its enactment 17 years ago. 

Respectfully, 
CLINTON M. HESTER, 
By J. A. CROWDER, 
Washington Counsel, Boston Wool Trade Association, National Wool 
Trade Association. 
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RECLAIMED AND VIRGIN WOOL 


Under the microscope, new or virgin wool generally exhibits a characteristic 
epidermis structure of variously formed scales. This scale layer is the protective 
covering for the cortical layer, which consists of a fiibrous mass of individual 
cells. These very fine, spindlelike cells are responsible for the strength and elas- 
ticity of the healthy fiber. 

The wool fiber usually withstands the constant bending, strain and pressure 
exerted on it by ordinary wear but, under excessive wear, the outer layer suffers 
and the whole fiber starts to break down in a manner similar to that in which a 
branch or twig is broken apart. Such damage is quite severe when wool fabrics 
are reconverted to fiber form by picking and garnetting, but it is not extensive 
when yarns are reduced to a fibrous state. In several cases, similar broken fibers 
were found in the instep and vamp of worn cloth shoes. The photomicrograph 
of four fibers which were subjected to repeated bending illustrates this mechani- 
cal damage (fig. 3). A characteristic damage is the tearing away of the fiber’s 
protective covering and splintering of the fibrous cortical layer. The three photo- 
micrographs in figure 4 illustrate some of the forms of torn and raveled ends 
which were found in reprocessed and reused wools. They may be present in 
varying degrees, according to the product from which they were recovered and 
the type of process necessary to reconvert them. The extent of the actual 
breakage and shortening of the fibers in manufacturing and reclaiming operations 
is illustrated by the comparative length curves of reclaimed fibers shown in fig- 
ure 5. The average length of fibers reclaimed from an undyed virgin wool fab- 
ric in which new wool with an average length of 1.9 inches had been used was 
found to be 0.7 of an inch. Naturally, part of this shortening was due to the 
original manufacturing processes but it is believed that the greater part was 
brought about by the reconverting process. The average length of the fiber re- 
claimed from a similar dyed fabric was only 0.5 of an inch. 

The breaking strength, r sistance to abrasion and elasticity of reworked fibers 
are lower than those of fibers which have not been through the manufacturing 
or reclaiming processes. Comparative breaking strength and abrasion tests 
made on virgin wool and reprocessed wool fabrics of identical construction and 
finish gave the results shown in table 4. 
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Figure 3. Four wool fibers damaged by bending and wear. 





Figure 4. Three damaged wool fibers found in shoddy fabric. 
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Fig. 5. 
Comparative length 
of virgin against 


reclaimed wool. 


Av. Varia- 
Length tion 
1. Virgin 
WOO]  .....00 1.9” 63.2% 
2. Reclaimed 
(mat.) ss... 0.7” 714% 


3. Reclaimed 
(dyed) .... 0.5” 80.8% 
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TasLeE 4.—Strength and abrasion resistance of virgin and reprocessed wool 











fabrics 
Virgin wool | Reprocessed wool 
| fabric fabric 
ee eee ot 
Original Redyed | Original | Redyed 
Bool ba Es AM et aa ae a onc 
Breaking strength in pounds (ASTM grab test): 
Warp | 31.1 30 6 | G8] 6.6 
Filling. _- 31.3 29.9 9.7 7 
Abrasion resistance in number of rubs (Wyzenbeek machine): | 
Cloth against cloth____- é 40, 000 2, 600 | 2, 300 
Percent damaged fibers.__-- ; 1.2 11.7 


If large numbers of badly damaged fibers find their way into a new piece of 
fabric, the resulting product is naturally inferior to one in which the fibers have 
been processed without sustaining such damage. 

One of the factors which makes it difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain the 
exact amount of virgin wool and reclaimed Wool in a finished sample is that a 
fabric which has been subjected to unduly vigorous manufacturing processes will 
eontain a large number of damaged fibers even though it may be an original 
fabric made from the best fleece wool. The chief sources of mechanical damage 
in manufacturing are in burr-picking, carding, combing, gigging, and napping 
operations, where there is danger of breaking down the fiber by improper setting 
of working parts, wrong quality of card clothing, and excessive raising. 

The chief sources of chemical damage are (1) excessive alkali in washing and 
fulling, (2) prolonged boiling time in dyeing, (3) excessively strong acid in 
earbonizing, and (4) excessively strong chemicals in bleaching. In addition to 
this, baling wool in a moist condition may lead to severe bacterial damage as 
discussed in chapter 4. 

Obviously, determination of the presence of reprocessed and reused fibers in 
wool fabrics, even with the most skillful microscopic methods, it is very difficult. 
As a rule, the manufacturer is the only authority as to whether or not reclaimed 
wool has been used in a specific cloth. 

While it is difficult to differentiate between virgin wool, wool, reprocessed and 
reused wool, the wool fiber content of fabrics can be determined qualitatively. 
To arrive at a just estimate, many comparisons must be made with known sam- 
ples. Research in this field indicates that the most important characteristic of 
reclaimed wool (reprocessed or reused) which may be considered in detecting 
its presence is the percentage of damaged fibers. Results of studies made on 
fabrics containing various amounts of reprocessed wool compared with the same 
fabric constructions made of virgin wool are given in table 5. Figures given are 
the average of at least 3 tests of 600 fibers each. 


TABLE. 5.—Damaged fibers found in different fabrics 


{In percent] 


Fabric : saci Velour Broadcloth; Flannel Cheviot Cheviot 
wool-dyed | piece-dyed | piece-dyed | piece-dyed | wool-dyed 
Original blend_...-_- 16 blood 64’s Penn 70’s Ohio 38 blood 50 percent 
Missouri Delaine Delaine Minnesota | Domestic 
6 months B/C 50 per ent 

Texas S. A. lamb Austr 

| lambs 


100 percent virgin 2. 04 27 1.79 1. 54 1. 39 
50 percent virgin \ g r ‘ 

50 percent reprocessed j _* “» alate 1 

30 percent virgin \ 627 

70 percent reprocessed j ee 

100 percent reprocessed 6. 58 6 90 | 6 46 


The number of damaged fibers in reused wool is higher than in reprocessed 
wool. This fact is substantiated by the results of the analysis of three samples 
shown in table 6. From these figures it can be seen that blends containing 
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35 percent reused wool and blends containing 100 percent reprocessed wool have 
approximately the same number of damaged fibers. 

The presence of fibers other than wool.—Today much wool is reclaimed from 
fabrics containing various amounts of cotton or, especially, of rayon fibers of 
different sizes, dull and lustrous. ‘To establish the percentage of different fibers 
present, a microscopic count of a fine cross section is the preferred method, but 
a chemical analysis should also be made. (See fig. 6.) 





Figure 6. Cross section of a shoddy yarn containing wool, rayon, and cotton 
(X 500). 


TABLE 6.—Damaged fibers in various blends 


Sample... | 1 } 2 3 
Blend : | 75 percent | 65 percent 65 percent 
wool, 25 per- | woel, 35 per- | wool, 35 per- 


| cent reused | cent reused cent r_used 
| wool wool wool 


Fercent damaged fiber | 4.1 6.1 5. 83 


Variety in color of the fibers is characteristic of reclaimed wool, since the fabric 
sources cover a wide range of colors. Though many of these fibers are redyed, 
the dye penetration is superficial and the original color of the individual fibers 
can be seen in fine cross-sections. 

It is an interesting fact that of all Government fabrics, the 32-ounce overcoating 
of the United States Army is the only fabric in which the use of reprocessed and 
reused wol is allowed. The specifications for this fabric state that the blends 
from which the yarn is spun shall contain not less than 55 percent sheep’s wool, 
and not more than 35 percent noils and/or reprocessed and/or reused wool. 
Broken sliver from cards and mules made from the mixture of this fabric, not 
exceeding 10 percent, may be added to the blend. 

Except as provided above, the use of noils, card fly, card strippings, reused 
wool, reprocessed wool, fiber obtained from sweater clips, garnetted hard ends 
and similar waste is not acceptable. Government specifications allow a maximum 
residue of 2.5 percent after caustic soda boiling. 

Chapter 1, under Labeling of Wool Products, gives the history of the approval 
of the Wool Products Labeling Act in October 1940. (See page 57.) This act 
governs the labeling of the various mill wastes, clippings, and rags in the United 
States, including all materials of a similar nature imported into this country. 


Mr. Mack. Mr. Malcolm H. Frost, National Cashmere Association, 
I understand is not present this morning. He desires to insert a 
statement, and without objection, he may have that permission. 
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Our next witness is Mr. Ralph J. Bachenheimer, chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Labeling of Textiles and Apparel. 
Mr. Bachenheimer. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH J. BACHENHEIMER, CHAIRMAN, JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON LABELING OF TEXTILES AND APPAREL; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY MAX J. LOVELL, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHIRT, 
PAJAMA, AND SPORTSWEAR MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Bacuennermer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am Ralph J. Bachenheimer, chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Labeling of Textiles and Apparel. I am also associated myself with 
one of the large textile manufacturers, Iselin-Jefferson Co., Inc., a 
subdivision of Dan River Mills, and I have with me an associate of 
mine, Mr. Max Lovell. 

Even though we submitted our statement previously, I think it is 
brief enough that I would prefer reading it in the record. 

Twenty-seven trade associations, which are listed below, represent- 
ing various branches of the textile and apparel industries are united 
in their opposition to the bill introduced by Congressman Smith and 
designated as H. R. 469. To express that opposition they have banded 
together as the Joint Committee on Labeling of Textiles and Apparel. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to set forth their common 
position in writing and in advance of the appearance of their chair- 
man and spokesman before your committee on April 29 when he will 
present a more detailed analysis of the numerous reasons why this 
legislative proposal should not be permitted to become law. 

The fact that these many trade organizations have joined in a single 
statement against the bill should not cause your honorable committee 
to overlook the scope and diversity of the industries for which we 
speak. They include textiles as well as garments. They include manu 
facturers as well as wholesalers and retailers. 

They cover those who produce or handle woven goods as well as 
knitted goods. We speak for underwear as well as outerwear, for 
manufacturers of men’s clothing, women’s clothing, infants’ and chil 
dren’s wear. A glance at the list of trade associations subscribing 
to this statement should suffice. 

It should also be noted that these trade organizations retiect the 
opinion of a membership that totals several thousand business con- 
cerns which are deeply concerned about labeling practices and are 
located in all parts of the country. 

Aside from the great number and the variety of firms for which 
we speak, it must be obvious that they occupy a position of special 
importance under the bills that your committee is studying; they 
are the persons on whom will be imposed nearly all the obligatious 
of the proposed legislation and practically all the expense of 
compliance. 

It is upon the sympathetic support and cooperation of these thou- 
sands of concerns that the success of any garment-labeling law must 
ultimately depend. 

One thing should be made clear at the outset: We are no less inter- 
ested than any other group that has appeared before your committee, 
that the consumer be adequately protected against misrepresentation. 
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We support honesty in labeling and truth in advertising, not only on 
principle but because we know it to be good business. 

We know not only in the abstract but as a matter of hard business 
experience that f use or unfair labeling creates unfair competition and 
is ultimately destructive. We in the textile and apparel business need 
and want the legal and prompt protection that legitimate interests 
should have against possible damage by an unscrupulous seller. 

But the Smith bill will not do the job. In its preoccupation solely 
with fiber identification, it misses the main point of proper consumer 
and trade protection in textiles and apparel today. It rests on the 
same obsolete ideas that prevailed decades ago and which are among 
the basic premises of the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939. 

Those concepts hark back to the day when there were just about 
three major fibers—wool, silk, and cotton—when wool and silk were 
quite expensive and cotton was relatively quite cheap, and when the 
merit of any material was crudely judged by whether it had more 
wool and less cotton, or whether it had more silk and less cotton. 

Now, ideas do die hard. A great technological revolution has oc- 
curred in textiles. But there is certainly no “evidence of any recog- 
nition of this revolution in the labeling practices and requirements 
that presently prevail under the old Wool Labeling Act. And it is 
even more disappointing to find that in the legislative proposal on 
textiles and apparel labeling now before Congress, the basic principles 
are still throwbacks to the ancient concepts that have now been out- 
moded. 

Telling the truth to the consumer on a label involves a far more 
difficult problem than the mere itemization of fiber components and 
their respective percentages. Even if we were to grant that in some 
cases these may have some significance, the fact 1s that today in a 
majority of instances such information is of no practical significance 
at all to the consumer. It is of no significance because : 

First, the relative merits of different grades and qualities of the 
same fiber are sometimes more important than the difference in the 
relative value to the consumer of two distinct fibers. Yet, no dis- 
tinction under a fiber identification bill would be made in the first 
instance, where distinction might be important; and a distinction 
would be mandatory in the second case, where it is relatively unim- 
portant. 

Second, a major vice of the proposed legislation is that it fails to 
recognize the important qualities imparted to textile material bY. the 
particular mode of fabrication or construction used. In fact, it is 
wrong in deemphasizing those other commonly more important aa ts 
of textile products by giving such undue emphasis to fiber identifica- 
tion alone. 

Third, fiber identification can have value only where the consumer 
has some knowledge of the properties and characteristics of each 
fiber. But with the great increase in the number of fibers in use, 
many of them being new, a mere reference to fiber ingredients can only 
add to the confusion and furnish little or no aid. Of what earthly 
value can it be to Mrs. Housewife to note labeled references to acrilan, 
orlon, nylon, vicara, dacron, darlan, verel, creslan, zefran, dynel, or 
other fibers created by modern textile chemistry ? ? How much less 

can she be expected to know about the relative merits of different blends 
of these fibers or of these synthetics with the natural fibers? Yet this 
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is the kind of information which extension of fiber identification from 
the Wool Products Labeling Act to all other fibers would undertake to 
present the American public, at millions of dollars of expense to gar- 
ment and textile firms throughout the country. 

Fourth, there are no small number of instances in which fiber identi- 
fication, coupled with percentages, may even be misleading. A small 
amount of nylon, when added to certain fabrics, imparts considerable 
strength—strength wholly disproportionate to its weight. A con- 
sumer would have to know more about textile sctence than can be 
expected of the common layman to recognize the significance of an 
addition of 10 percent nylon to another fiber or blend. 

Again, for example, in the case of certain curtains, the effort is 
made to add considerable strength by a relatively small proportion of 
fortisan. The art of manufacture lies in adding great strength with 
a relatively small admixture of this ingredient. The fact that the 
amount thereof stands at 5 or 10 percent is likely to be wholly mis- 
leading to a layman in terms of its importance. 

Fifth, textile science is coming increasingly to recognize the ex- 
cellent results that can be achieved by blends of fibers. The variety 
of such combinations is virtually unlimited. What significance in 
terms of actual merits would a list of the components of various mix- 
tures convey to the consumer? None. One of the unfortunate con- 
sequences of placing such emphasis on fiber identification is to sup- 
port the false impression that any material which consists of 100 per- 
cent of anything is somehow superior because of the suffix “100 per- 
cent.” Such legislation, if passed, can only prolong false notions of 
this kind. 

The important point about the proper labeling of textiles is not 
in mere accuracy of information. The important thing is selectiv- 
ity—that is, the selection of those representations that deserve chiefly 
to be noted. They will not always be the same in every case. They 
will depend upon the use to which the article is to be put. 

We are talking here about an inconceivably great variety of goods. 


They serve a tremendous variety of purposes. The consumer is, of 


course, primarily interested in how well they will serve the particular 
need for which he or she bought it. In some cases the consumer’s 
primary concern will be w ashability. In another it may fastness to 
sunlight. In another it may be siete ‘ity and the capacity to recover 
its original dimensions. In another case it may be durability. 

The } point is that in the majority of instances it is the essential per- 
formance factor that the consumer is interested in having rated; not 
the fiber ingredients that have gone into the product. 

It should be apparent to any legislator who has attempted to draft 
legislation of this kind how impossibly difficult it is to generalize 
about the most pertinent characteristics that a consumer should 
know about any of the immense varieties of articles that will fall 
subject to a labeling bill of the type he had proposed. 

It must also be apparent that a bill that aims at truth in labeling, 
if it is to be of service to the consumer, must recognize at the outset 
that the amount of information that can be contained on a tag or label 
is extremely limited. The information to be containedd thereon 
should be of the type most pertinent and essential to the consumer’s 
wise purchasing and sound-use. 
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We cannot attempt to say in every instance what the information 
should be. It will obviously not be the same for a man’s cravat. as for 
an infant’s diaper. We in the textile and apparel industry will not— 
and neither will the ( ‘ongress—be discharging our responsibilities to 
the public if we merely require a disclosure of fiber ingerdients and 
say, “Let it go at that.’ 

The effect of mandatory labeling of fiber ingredients, as in the case 
of the Smith bill, imposes an immense burden on garment manu- 
facturers without serving the essential purposes that “sound labeling 
should carry. 

There is, of course, good reason why a bill such as this one will find 
great support among various fiber sponsors. It is naturally in the 
interests of cotton growers to emphasize the use of cotton. Manu- 
facturers and sponsors of various synthetic fibers under special trade 
names are no less interested in the promotion of their products. It 
is obviously in the interests of such fiber groups to support legislation 
for fiber identification. It amounts to obtaining a free publicity ride 
at the expense of the garment manufacturers. 

But it is obviously special legislation, and however much such 
supporters may speak solicitously of the consumer’s interest, the ax 
which they are grinding for themselves is altogether too conspicuous. 
Legislation of this kind would be a publicity feast for the various 
fiber interests. It is the garment manufacturers who would be 
expected to pay the bill. 

We fabric makers and apparel producers are in the position of fiber 
consumers. We are continuously subject to the promotional efforts 
of various fiber groups. Every fiber has its special valuable features. 
None is perfect. We stand in the position of the consumer in that we 
are constantly seeking—indeed, it is necessary for our business 
progress that we discover—the best fabrics and garments that we can 
turn out at a given price. 

We are expert enough to know that we must not be fobbed off with 
mere fiber names. We know that consumer satisfaction depends on 
performance and not the promotional magic in the names of fibers, 

vegetable, animal, or synthetic. We know that it is performance 
that counts, and we know that it is the performance factors that the 
consumer is primarily interested in and that should primarily be made 
known. 

We submit that it would be an expensive and serious mistake to 
saddle the garment manufacturer with a great expense for relatively 
little value to the consumer. On these grounds we feel that the Smith 
bill ought not to become law, and that study be made of the kind of 
labeling that would be the most beneficial to the consumer. To such 
« program we would devote our earnest and best efforts. 

The groups represented in the joint committee, I would like to read 
that off quickly, are: 

Affiliated Dress Manufacturers, Inc. 

Apparel Industries of New England 

Associated Corset & Brassiere Manufacturers, Inc. 
Associated Men’s Wear Retailers of New York, Inc. 
Boys Apparel & Accessories Manufacturers Association 
Corset & Brassiere Manufacturers Association 
Infants’ & Children’s Coat Association, Inc. 


International Association of Garment Manufacturers 
Lingerie Manufacturers Association, Ine. 
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Men’s Tie Foundation, Inc. 

National Association of Blouse Manufacturers, Inc. 
National Association of Shirt, Pajama & Sportswear Manufacturers 
National Dress Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
National Knitted Outerwear Association 

National Outerwear & Sportswear Association, Inc. 
National Retail Furniture Association 

National Skirt & Sportswear Association, Inc. 
Negligee Manufacturers Association, Inc. 

Popular Priced Dress Manufacturers Group, Inc. 
Southern Garment Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
Textile Distributors Institute, Inc. 

Textile Fabrics Association 

Textile Section of the New York Board of Trade 

The House Dress Institute 

Trouser Institute of America 

United Infants & Children’s Wear Association, Inc. 
United Popular Dress Manufacturers Association, Ine. 


To these 27 groups submitted here comes one other one which is 
not mentioned in our testimony, which is the Handkerchief Industry 
Association, Inc., which asked us on Friday to be included in our 
group. 

I would also like to add some brief remarks to the testimony I read 
a moment ago. In our testimony we only refer to ‘ R. 469. The same 
remarks cover, likewise, H. R. 5605 and H. R. 652 

Frankly, we have not been familiar with this new legislation, 
H. R. 6524, but we have carefully studied H. R. 5605 and feel that 
the points it covers, for the same reasons stated in our brief, are 
objectionable to our industry. 

I would like to add some additional points which I believe should 
be of interest to the committee to show how fiber-content legislation 
would be of no value to the American consumer. 

The confusion of generic names of synthetics, when presented to 
the consumer, can be alarming. To refer to some as acrylics is rela- 
tively simple, but imagine giving the consumer the respective per- 
centages of polyesters, polyacry lonitrile, nitrile alloy, polyvinyl chlo- 
ride, tetrafluoroethylene, and polyvinylidene chloridedinitrile, not to 
mention aminoundecanoic acid fiber. Each of these is being presently 
offered under the trade names of Dacron, Acrilan, Zefran, Safran, 
Vicara, Teflon, Darlan, and Rislan. 

In addition, there are types within each class. Among the acrylics, 
there is not only polyac rylonitrile, which is Acrilan and Orlon, but 
there is modified polyacrylonitrile, which is Verel ; and vinyl chloride, 
which is Dynel. 

In addition, there is not merely nylon, but different types of nylon. 
Ordinarily, nylon is polyamide, but Du Pont’s and Chemstrand’s are 
polyamide type 6. The consumer might like to know this, because 
Enka nylon is a polycaproamide type 66. And, of course, if Mrs. 
Housewife is given this information, she is supposed to be in a better 
position to act accordingly to exercise her free preferences. 

How little distinction between fibers means to textile scientists is 
demonstrated by the standard tests which are recognized among textile 
technicians. Thus, the Textile Chemists & Colorists Annual Year- 
book publishes the following illustration test : 


COLORFASTNESS TO ACIDS AND ALKALIS 


Standard Test Method 652 AATCC 
American Standard L—14.2-1956 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

Test specimens are evaluated for resistance to simulated action of acid fumes 
and sizes, alkaline sizes, alkaline cleaning agents, and alkaline street dirt. 
These methods of test are applicable to textiles made from all fibers in the form 
of yarn or fabrics, whether dyed, printed, or otherwise colored. 

The tests for colorfastness to crocking or colorfastness to dry clean- 
ing or accelerated wash-fastness tests are in the same terms. No ref- 
erence is made whatever to fiber identification. 

Not a word here, please note, concerning the type of fiber involved. 
Either the material meets the test, or it doesn’t. That’s the important 
point. And fiber identification is simply superflous. 

Some additional points we would like to throw out here: In our 
mind, the only reason why a bill of this broad scope should be made 
law is if there would be a positive finding of widespread deception of 
the consumer by the textile industry. To the best of our know ledge, 
there is no record of any survey or study having been made that would 
show such a conclusion. 

The principal purpose of these bills, to our mind, apparently is to 
inform the consumer of the exact percentage of fiber content of any 
article, under the supposition that the consumer will be adequately in- 
formed thereby of exactly what he or she is pure hasing and can make 
an intelligent choice. We think the assumption is utterly false. 

It can be shown easily that designation of the fiber content of a 
garment without more, that: has little to do or no bearing on any of 
its salient qualities such as shrinkage, colorfastness, wearability, ‘and 
ironing qualities. 

We can take 2 garments composed to 2 fibers in exactly the same 
proportion, and they show different properties, depending on the 
grade of yarn we use, the way we twist it, the manner of weaving the 
cloth, chemicals used, the manner of finishing, the manner in which 
it is sewn. 

It can also be readily demonstrated that the consumers have no 
knowledge of how most of the newest synthetic fibers will perform; 
what, if any, are the differences between them; and in what respects 
the disclosures of the fiber contents per se will make the consumer 
more intelligent in purchasing any particular item of appeal. On 
the contrary, we can demonstrate conclusively it will cause confusion 
in the minds of the consumer. 

Also, with respect to any representation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission which it has made, we frankly today do not see where there 
would be a staff available to handle the task which the Trade Com- 
mission would have to handle under the new law unless its budget 
would be substantially increased. 

I would like to add also two other litlte pamphets here to the testi- 
mony. I think they elaborate very well on the points we have made. 

The National Cotton Council came out very recently with a pamphlet 
on new cottons. They cite here under the heading, “A New World 
of Cotton,” minimum-care cottons, wrinkle-resistant cottons, durably 
crisp cottons, polished cottons, textured cottons, knitted cottons, and 
winter cottons, and the Cotton Council gives on all these seven classifi- 
cations different definitions of what they are and different care types. 
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Every time, for instance take wrinkle-resistant cottons, general-care 
types, they say: 

Hand or machine wash in mild suds and warm water is sufficient to make 
wrinkle-resistant cotton completely fresh. 

What they mean, if it is hand or machine washing in mild suds, to 
make it complete, if you wash them in hot water you ruin the fabric; 

“being sufficient,” in other words, is a negative here. It means you 
have to use the proper way of handling this cotton, and different ways 
handling for different cottons treated differently. 

In other words, the point | am trying to make is the quality imparted 
in a fabric today, being made of one fiber or blending of many fibers, 
is different and is not “dependent necessarily on the ‘fiber content. in- 
volved. It would be impossible, in other words, to label a product “All 
Cotton” and have the consumer know exactly whether it should be 
laundered, dry-cleaned, at what heat it can be ironed, and it shows 
that modern technology has even made so many changes in our most 
basic fiber today that we in the industry very often have a problem 
to ascertain the standards by which we can properly handle these fibers. 

To expect the consumer to get the proper direction by disclosure of 
fiber alone, to our mind, is impossible. And I think, if the members 
of the committee will read this pamphlet, it will illustrate the point 
in an excellent manner. 

Another piece of information I would like to add is a statement made 
by Mr. Francis Simmons, of the American Viscose Corp., under the 
heading “What Does the Consumer Want in Textile Labeling?” And 
here I would like to quote just a few little sentences here. It is, I am 
sure, from the American Viscose Corp., extra copies are available. 
It is quoted from a speech he made at the Woodner in June 1956. He 
mentions here: 

For example, a rayon crepe fabric might properly be labeled as rayon, all rayon, 
or 100 percent rayon, whether its construction was the usual 114-warp threads 
with 68 filling threads, or, for illustration, it was adulterated to 72-warp threads 
and 34 filling threads per inch. 

In other words, we have two fabrics labeled identically rayon. One 
is properly constructed and one is improperly constructed. 

Or he cites an example of all cotton, we can have a fabric of 80 
square, or we can have a fabric of 40 square, 40 by 40. Both are all 
cotton, both are entirely different fabrics. 

In other words, we in the textile industry know that a fabric is made 
up of many, many components. In order to serve a proper purpose 
it has to be made under proper care by a reputable manufacturer. It 
is made of, starts at the very moment your fiber goes into your mill, 
the speed with which your opening works, the speed of your carding, 
the type of spinning you have, the various drawing processes you use, 
how often you pull it through roving. It depends on what staple 
lengths of fiber you use; it depends on the construction of the cloth, 
the twist of the yarn; it depends upon the grading at the mill. 

After it leaves the mill, it depends upon the finishing. You can 
have two identical fabrics, both of high quality made by high quality 
mills. One a converter finishes in a good finishing plant with a proper 
finish ; one is finished in a poor finishing plant. 

They both have the same fiber content and quality, but the finishing 
imparted to the fabric will alter it so much that the consumer having 
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it under the same tag and label will get values which cannot possibly 
be compared, and yet by fiber content identification labeling he would 
never know that these two fabrics are different. 

W e feel the reliance of the consumer is to buy a product which is 
backed by a reputable retailer and by a reput able manufacturer ; : that 
is the only assurance he does have. There is no assurance in the fiber 
content. 

One or two more quick points I would like to make here. 

I understand in previous testimony before this committee, Con- 
gressman Smith mentioned that the initial purpose of his bill was to 
secure a possible 8 to 10 million dollars in advertising for raw 
cotton. Now, frankly, I believe that this bill here should serve the 
purpose of protecting the consumer to get proper performance in the 
type of textile product he is buying. I don’t think we can in our indus- 
try show favoritism to one fiber at the expense of another. 

‘Also, he made the statement, I understand, that laundries and dry 
cleaners want fiber identification; the performance labeling is prefer- 
able but impractical. 

I believe that a laundry, again, and a dry cleaner, will be much better 
served if they had identification as to the performance, what the 
ironing qualities are. By the fiber content, again, it is too confusing 
today. I don’t think a dry cleaner would possibly know what to do 
with a fiber containing 25 percent dacron, 25 percent orlon, 10 percent 
acrilan, and 10 percent cotton. But if it says, “Do not iron over 
300°,” I think he would know what to do with it. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation testified that cotton is in 

trouble, synthetic fibers have taken over, and labeling is one of the 
means of aiding cotton. And they feel there was no better chance— 
there was a better chance to pass H. R. 469 because it does not disturb 
the Wool Labeling Act. 

Now again, frankly, I don’t think it is the task of Congress to have 
labeling legislation to protect one part of the industry; and, gentle- 
men, I am very much for cotton, don’t misunderstand me. Dan River 
Mills and its associates are the largest weavers of cotton goods in this 
country. We are very much for cotton. But we are for all fibers, 
and we all have to be. 

We don’t think we are going to preserve cotton by telling people 
this is an all-cotton fabric and promoting it that way. We have 
seen that 20 years ago the wool people thought they were helping their 
mills, the silk people tried it. It doesn’t work that way. 

I think the people are realistic enough to know that there is only 
one thing that will help it, and that is give the consumer a good 
product for a good price, and I think we in : the industry should be the 
judge of what fiber makes up a good product. 

Frankly, I could go on for a long time, know. But we are pressed 
for time. I just want to cover the main points. And, gentlemen, if 
there are any questions, I would be happy to answer them. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am most grateful 
for the time accorded to us. 

Mr. Mack. I understand you represent Mr. Korzenik as well. 

Mr. Bacnenueimer. That is right. He could not attend. He had 
a conflicting engagement. He tr ‘ied to break it. He had to make a 
speech at Atlantic City today, and he couldn't make a change in his 
plans. 
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Mr. Mack. Thank you. 

Does the committee have any questions ? 

Mr. Moss. I have, Mr. Chairman. 

I wonder if you could identify for us, and repeat the quote, the one 
attributed to Congressman Smith. 

Mr. Bacuennermer. The one I have here is a summary, is not a 
quote, but it is a note which people attending the meetings have made, 
and it is not a quote. It is a summary. And it means here, to read 
what the summary says, which again is not a quote: 

Representative Smith’s testimony contained two rather frank admissions: 
One, that the initial purpose was to secure possibly 8 to 10 million annually in 
advertising for raw cotton. The other, that rayon blends brought the cotton 
ferver to the boiling point. 

Mr. Moss. You have no quote? 

Mr. Bacuennermer. | have no quote. It is just a summary. 

Mr. Moss. It is secondhand. 

Mr. BacnEeNuHeEIMER. Secondhand; no quote. 

Mr. Moss. Hearsay. 

Mr. Bacuenneimer. Hearsay from someone who attended the hear- 
ings, but it was passed on to me secondhand, no quote. 

Mr. Moss. I believe C ongressman Smith would regard it as a fable. 

Mr. Bacnenuermer. I have to take the Congressman’s word. I 
was not present. 

Mr. Moss. What, in the present law, would prohibit the manufac- 
turer from judging what fiber makes a good product ? 

Mr. Bacuennetmer. It doesn’t, Mr. Moss. The problem we are 
faced with today is that we are in an entirely new area 

Mr. Moss. Just one more question, because we are very limited on 
time. There is nothing, then, that would prohibit the manufacturer 
from determining in his own judgment the mixture which best suited 
his needs ? 

Mr. Bacuennermer. No. 

Mr. Moss. So that the statement is without substance when you say 
that right should be maintained and it is maintained. 

Mr. Bacuennetmer. But the law. Mr. Moss, does not cover the 
manufacturer. The law is to protect the consumer, and we believe by 
confusing the consumer we are not protecting him. 

Mr. Moss. You should have the right to determine whether you are 
going to have 5 percent rayon or 5 percent nylon or 10 percent dacron ; 
whatever you want, you still can use it. All you have to do now is to 
tell the consumer the percentage of the mixture; isn’t that correct 4 

Mr. BacHennermer. That is correct; but, by telling the consumer, 
we are not necessarily telling him anything. That is my point. 

Mr. Moss. What you are doing i is avoiding the possibility that you 
might buy a dacron shirt which contains maybe only 5 or 10 percent 
dacron. 

Mr. Bacuenuermer. Let me put it this way: Today I would say 
the great majority of textile products manufactured in this country 
are manufactured by reputable manufacturers. 

Mr. Moss. We will concede that. 

Mr. Bacuenuetmer. And none of us—— 

Mr. Moss. It is not the majority we are dealing with. 

Mr. Bacnennermer. None of us is in the industry to make gimmick 
fabrics. I am the manager of the filaments and synthetics division, 
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which is one of the largest in the country. Any time a manufacturer 
walks up to us and wants a gimmick fabric, we say we are not lending 
our name for anything that does not perform; and when I speak for 
myself, I am sure the great majority of the American mills today will 
not be party to any gimmicks. 

Mr. Moss. I have conceded the point that the majority are reputable 
and, therefore, they should not be victimized by the minority who, 
in my judgment, are not reputable. 

Do you know, when you purchase a fabric, the content of it? 
Do you determine the make-up of the fabric in advance before you use 
it in a product ? 

Mr. Bacuenuermer. It is impossible for any of us, by hand, by 
feel, to determine the content. 

Mr. Moss. I say, do you determine? Not how do you determine, 
but do you determine ? 

Mr. Bacuennermer. I determine performance. In other words, I 
cannot possibly tell you today if I go in a store and buy a summer 
suit 

Mr. Moss. I did not ask you that. I asked you if, in the selecting 
of a fabric—— 

Mr. Bacnennermer. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. For purposes of manufacturing an item to be sold, do 
you determine and do most of those who belong to these associations 
determine the makeup of the fiber content of that fabric ? 

Mr. Bacuennetmer. We have to. We manufacture it. 

I mean, we are the ones who manufacture the fabric. That means 
we blend the fibers in there. 

Mr. Moss. You select the fabric which you think will do the best 
possible job ? 

Mr. Bacuenuetmer. The best job for the purpose. 

Mr. Moss. Then the minimum information requested for the con- 
sumer—— 

Mr. Bacnennermer. The information is given fully, the mill will 
give the information fully to its customer, but we feel— 

Mr. Moss. I think that is most admirable. 

Mr. Bacnenuermer. The customer gets adequate information from 
us, but we feel that he has to have it, because it is important to the 
American converter to know how to dye his fabric, it is important 
for the manufacturer to know what trimmings to use. 

Mr. Moss. It is very important that my wife knows how to wash 








it. 

Mr. Bacnennetmer. But it is unimportant to the consumer, be- 
cause he cannot judge which blend will give him what. The con- 
sumer should know what it will do for him. 

Mr. Moss. I could not disagree with you more strongly. I find the 
average housewife, reading the many magazines available to her, has 
a surprising amount of knowledge about the fabrics she buys, if she is 
able to determine, in part at least, the content of those fabrics. 

Mr. Bacnennermmer. You see, Mr. Moss, we in the industry are as 
much interested in all this as you are and, as I mentioned before, I 
personally am as much interested in cotton as in synthetics. But all 
we are interested in is, if we have a law, it should be a law which 
helps us, helps the consumer, a law that does make sense and adds in- 
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formation which is pertinent. And I think that the present laws we 
have under consideration are not doing that. 

I think possibly, we have had recently various talks with the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, they are coming around to see- 
ing some of our points, and I think it possibly could be worked out if 
the various interests do get together and promulgate the draft of 
legislation which would serve the purpose. 

But at this particular moment, the bills we have in front of us are 
not doing that. They are adding a burden, an expensive burden, to 
the manufacturer without giving the consumer anything in return. 

We don’t mind taking the burden if the consumer gets the benefit, 
and believe me, the consumer does not get a benefit by being told only 
about the fiber content. We are all for anything which will promote 
honesty in trade and give the consumer more satisfaction and pro- 
tection against poor garments, because from out point of view, frankly, 
a customer who once buys a textile product that is poor is a burned 
customer. We want a happy customer. But we don’t make a cus- 
tomer happy by buying a fiber blend. That is the last thing that is 
important to him. 

Let me just add one little item. We have acrylics today, we have 7 
different types of them, and I just got through experimenting with 2 
of them. If they were labeled in generic terms as acrylics, the con- 
sumer who bought, for instance, 1 acrylic and found satisfactory per- 
formance, will expect the same from the next acrylic, and we in our 
plant just made the blend under the same conditions of the 2 different 
acrylics, but the performance was entirely different. One performed 
satisfactorily and one we never would put on the market. 

It is impossible. The generic terms would be meaningless; take 
“Fortisan.” The generic term for Fortisan is saponified acetate.” It 
has nothing to do with acetate. But the consumer who would read 
the label “saponified acetate,” would be very confused, he would not 
know how to treat it. That it cannot be laundered with hot water be- 
cause acetate is involved is not true. It is with a chemical process 
applied that has changed the qualification of the chemicals in there, 
and it is an entirely new fiber, but the label would say “saponified 
acetate.” 

Mr. Avery. Mr. Chairman, just two very brief questions. 

This Joint Committee on Labeling of Textiles and Apparel, what 
is the history of this committee ? 

Mr. Bacuennermer. The history of this committee, sir, is that when, 
last year, various bills were introduced in Congress—— 

Mr. Avery. That is 1956? 

Mr. Bacuennermer. 1956, that is right, the last Congress—indi- 
cating fiber content labeling, a number of us started studying these 
bills and realized these bills were unworkable and meaningless in the 
field of textile manufacturing, in the field of textile converting, and 
in the field of textile finishing, and we therefore got a group of in- 
terested associations together which met at numerous occasions, and 
after a careful studying, felt that they had to oppose legislation which 
would not serve a constructive purpose, but would only add to the 
confusion the consumer has today in buying textile products. 

And I would like to add to it that our committee would be most 
happy to cooperate with groups like the National Retail Dry Goods 
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Association, with consumer groups, and I think the consumer should 
come into this picture, to promulgate legislation that will mean some- 
thing to the consumer. 

But one thing we have not done in this, we have not brought the 
American consumer in here, the American housewife, and we ought 
to sit down with these people and get their views and see what they 
want to know. 

You see, unfortunately, several fiber interests thought that by get- 
ting their name mentioned more often, they may sell more of that 
fiber. I don’t think that is the case, and I don’t think in the long run 
we are going to gain anything. 

I would like to do something that would promote textiles for the 
entire industry and promote honesty in advertising representation. 

Mr. Avery. I am not quite sure. As I understood you, sir, did you 
say you had some textile manufacturers in your joint committee / 

Mr. Bacuennerer. The textile section of the New York Board of 
Trade counts among its members the great majority of the New York 
selling houses of the southern mills. 

Mr. Avery. I think it is important we make the distinction whether 
you have textile manufacturers or garment manufacturers. 

Mr. BacHenHeEIMeER. No, we have textile manufacturers. The tex- 
tile section of the New York Board of Trade has the great majority 
of the American mills as its members. If you want me to cite some 
of them, Burlington Mills, Lowenstein—— 

Mr. Avery. That will not be necessary. That seems to be kind of a 
nebulous connection to your committee, ‘though. If you see the point 
I am trying to make, just reading the inventory of your membership 
it would appear to me, except for that one ¢ category, which is by indi- 
rection, that your membership is made up entirely of the garment 
manufacturing industry rather th: - textile industry. 

Mr. Bacnennermer. No. No. 1, we have just about the great ma- 
jority of the entire garment aunen You have in 2 associations, 
the Textile Fabrics Association and the Textile Distributors Institute 
are the 2 representing the converting trade. The Textile Fabrics 
Association represents the cotton converters, and the Textile Insti- 
tute represents the only retail association with the textile converters, 
so you have the entire converting trade in there. 

There are several retail groups in there, as you can see, and a great 
majority of mills are represented through the textile section of the 
New York Board of Trade. I understand that the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute has not taken a position either way on this, 
for reasons of their own, if that is what you are driving at. 

Mr. Avery. One more point. As your testimony boils down, it is a 
pel ae mance standard rather than a fiber content formula. 

. BAcHENuEIMER. That is correct. 

Mr. Avery. Who would determine the desirability of goods, and 
you developed that point to the extent that a housewife or a potential 
purchaser might be misled just because of the fiber content that might 
be listed on a label. 

Mr. Bacnennetmer. That is right. You can take two products 
from the same fiber content and per form differently. 

Mr. Avery. If you are in agreement, let me continue here. 

Just how did that housewife get that opinion? Has she not de- 
veloped her favorable opinion toward a certain fabric because of per- 
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formance? You cannot sell a housewife just merely by running a lot 
of grandiose ads in the paper. It seems to me that that fiber content 
has been a big factor in developing that favorable impression on the 
housewife or the end consumer. 

Mr. Bacuenuermmer. That would be true, sir, if you are dealing 
with products which have been here for a while, but we continuous ly 
have new fibers entering that field, and there is always a first time. 

ivery housewife has to buy a new fiber for the first time. 

Mr. Avery. Let’s go back and take dacron, for instance. That has 
been around 4 or 5 years in volume on the commercial market. 

Mr. Bacnenuermer. It has been developed 4 or 5 years; in volume, 
not more than 2 or 3 years in the men’s suiting field; in the women’s 
field, only about 1 year. 

Mr. Avery. We won't quarrel about the number of months, but I 
think we are all agreed that for wearing purposes, it is considered a 
desirable fabric. We will not go into the degree. 

Mr. Bacuennermer. ‘That is right. 

Mr. Avery. Why is it desirable? It is not because she has read 
those ads in the paper, but because she has used it and found it satis- 
factory. 

The point I am interested in, there is a performance standard indi- 

sated to the housew ife by her experience, not by complicated labora- 
tory testing processes.’ 

Mr. Bacnenuermer. Let me add one thing: Let’s take dacron here. 
Dacron—proper blends is most important in dacron and will give 
performance. In blends with cotton, it should be 65 percent, with 
rayon 55 percent. ems you could have a fabric showing 55 percent 
dacron and 45 rayon, or 65 dacron and 35 percent cotton. However, 
it is also important for the performance—and this only the manufac- 
turer knows, the weaver where the dacron is made. Now, you can 
put all the dacron in the warp, that is, the threads running length- 
wise, and a smaller percentage in the filling. You would never show 
that in the labeling, and your performance would be changed, and 
this is being done. 

We have fabrics in this market which are cotton one way and 
dacron the other way. They have the proper percentage, but not 
the proper performance. Now, the only one we can rely on to police 
this is the mill manufacturing the fabric. But the consumer will 
have the right percentage, but the fiber is not in intimate blend or it 
is only in the warp or only in the filling. 

You see what I am driving at? In other words, this business is 
much more complicated than it seems on the surface. 

Mr. Avery. I will yield. 

Mr. Moss. You will admit if it is 65 percent dacron and 35 percent 
cotton, that, usually, it is an excellent. product ? 

Mr. Bacnenuermer. Only if it is a proper blend, both the warp 
and filling. 

Mr. Moss. Is there any saving to the weaver by putting it all 
t lhe—-—- : ; 

Mr. BacHENHEIMER. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. What amount of saving is it, a substantial saving? 

_ Mr. Bacnenuermer. You can bring out a much cheaper—it can use 
filament either in warp or filling, there can be a very substantial 
saving, and you can get for some purposes proper performance, and 
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others not. If you want to have pleat retention in the woman’s gar- 
ment in the filling, the filling is more important. 

Mr. Moss. Has the housewife a better opportunity, if she sees a 
label saying 65 percent dacron and 35 percent cotton, to get good 
fabric than if she buys something that she thinks is dacron “and cot- 
ton and maybe it is only, we will say, 40 percent dacron? Is she 
going to have as much of an opponiantty of getting performance out 
of the fabric as she would if she bought that w vhich was labeled 65-35 2 

Mr. BacHennetmer. It depends. If it is dacron and cotton alone, 
I would agree. If it is more than two blends, then it becomes more 
complicated. 

Mr. Moss. Then her chance is improved by knowing the content of 
the fabric. 

Mr. BacureNueimer. In the case of dacron and cotton, because 
dacron and cotton had a lot of advertising by Du Pont, Du Pont 
happens to be in cdidhiee to do it. But there are many good fibers 
around which are good fibers promoted by companies like Union 
Carbide which have not the same acceptance because he doesn’t have 
the same good public relations program. 

Mr. Moss. You have answered my question. I yield back to Mr. 
Avery. 

Mr. Avery. I think it is a logical conclusion, then, on the basis of 
your response to Congressman Moss, that we are doing as much in 
an exact formula as we possibly can do by listing the fiber content, 
and then it would revert back onto the me ufacturer to make his 
process or develop his process in such a way ‘hat the fabric would be 
the most durable for the end consumer. 

Mr. BacHENHEIMER. What protection would the manufacturer have 
who does it right, against the one who makes a shortcut and puts 
dacron in only one way and the cotton the other way ? 

Mr. Avery. I think the consumer has a very definite recourse, 
because if it does not come up to the reasonable performance, she takes 
is back to her retailer, who in turn will show the garment to the 
textile manufacturer, and he has probably lost a retail outlet. 

Mr. Bacuenueimer. But meanwhile, the housewife got sour on 
dacron and cotton, because she bought a garment of dacron and cotton 
which didn’t perform. 

Mr. Avery. You will admit the housewife or end consumer would 
be in better position than without an identification at all. 

Mr. BacHENHEIMER. You see, sir, a reputable manufacturer will 
today show the fiber content where we think it contributes something. 
If you had voluntary fiber content labeling legislation, I am sure the 
manufacturer would show it where it does perform, : and the housewife 
would know where it isn’t shown there is a reason why it isn’t shown, 
that is all she is getting. 

But I think compulsory legislation is not serving the purpose. 

Mr. Avery. Well, that isa matter of opinion. 


Mr. BacHenueEiMeR. That is my opinion, or it is the opinion of our 


group. 


Mr. Avery. Thank you. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Mack. You have mentioned the performance standard. Yow 
are not suggesting, I presume, that this performance standard should 
be substituted for the labeling procedures employed in the two bills? 

Mr. BacHENHEIMER. Mr. Chairman, we have discussed this, and I 
cannot quote the opinion of the committee on this right now, but I 
would say if we could come up with acceptable performance standards, 
that we would definitely prefer legislation which would have some 
truth in labeling, truth in advertising, teeth in it when it comes to 
colorfastness, ironing and washability, and so forth, and then we are 
giving something to the consumer. 

I think it is much more important than fiber content. 

Mr. Mack. You have not arrived at any performance standard at 
the present time? 

Mr. BAcHENHEIMER. We have not arrived at any performance 
standards yet. We would be willing to work toward a goal, because 
then I think we are talking constructively about consumer protection. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bacuennerer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Edwin Wilkinson, of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers. Is Mr. Wilkinson here? 

You may proceed Mr. Wilkinson. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN WILKINSON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Wiixrnson. My name is Edwin Wilkinson. My address is 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16,N. Y. Iserve the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers in the capacity of executive vice president. 

This association represents substantially more than a majority of 
of wool and other fibers, on the woolen and worsted systems, measured 
the manufacturers in the United States producing textile products 
in terms of employment, production or sales. 

In the course of my testimony, I shall, no doubt, make many refer- 
neces to the Wool Products Labeling Act. I recognize that this hear- 
ing is not on the Wool Products Labeling Act, so I would initially 
stress the reason for these references, particularly in view of the fact 
that I am here neither to support nor to oppose any particular piece 
of legislation now before you. 

Rather, I am here in support of a principle of labeling we hold to be 
of high importance, not only to our customers and ourselves, but to 
textile and apparel manufacturers and their customers, retailers and 
their customers, in general. 

Broadly, our first principle is that such legislation as Congress may 
deem necessary and desirable in this area should be drafted in the 
consumer interest as opposed to considerations tending to give one 
fiber, or certain fibers, competitive advantage over other fibers. 
Stated in the vernacular, after careful conclusions as to what actually 
is in the consumer interest, we believe the same “ground rules” should 
be made to apply to all subject textiles regardless of fiber content. 
In other words, there is a crying need for codification. 

Today there is 1 law, the Wool Products Labeling Act; 3 FTC Trade 
Practice Conference rules for fibers; 5 FTC Trade Practice Confer- 
ence rules for yarns and certain fabrics; 4 FTC Trade Practice Con- 
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ference rules for apparel items; and 2 FTC Trade Practice Confer- 
ence rules for textile processing industries. These are cataloged in 
exhibit A attached. All the foregoing deal in one way or another, 
mostly another, with fiber identification. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Exurpit A 


LAW AND REGULATIONS RELATING TO FIBER IDENTIFICATION IN TEXTILES AND 
APPAREL 


(a) The Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939 
(b) FTC Trade Practice Conference rules for: 
I. The silk industry 
II. The rayon and acetate industry 
III. The linen industry 
(c) FTC Trade Practice Conference rules for: 
I. The upholstery and drapery fabrics industry 
Il. The tie fabrics industry 
Ill. The hand-knitting yarn industry 
IV. The narrow fabrics industry 
V. The ribbon industry 
(d@) FTC Trade Practice Conference rules for: 
I. The infants’ and childrens’ knitted outerwear industry 
II. The knitted outerwear industry 
III. The housedress and wash frock industry 
IV. The popular-price dress manufacturing industry 
(e) FTC Trade Practice Conference rules for: 
I. The cotton converting industry 
II. The rayon, nylon, and silk converting industry 
All the above relate to fibers, textiles made of fibers, apparel made of textiles, 
or the processing of textiles. All deal in one way or another (mostly another) 
with fiber identification. 


Mr. Witxinson. Our customers, our customers’ customers, and con- 
sumers in general, are not “Philadelphia lawyers.” The differences 
and anomalies that exist in the various requirements in consequence 
of this plethora of law, rules and regulations create confusion among 
consumers, confusion in trade and industry, and confusion even in 
the administering agency—except in such instances where, from frus- 
tration or other causes, they have atrophied from disuse. 

We believe with this manifestation of a revived and activated in- 
terest by the Congress in the area of textile labeling in general, and 
fiber identification in particular, you have an opportunity to do a 
great service to the purchasing public and the trades and industries 
serving its textile and apparel needs. 

The problems and pressures confronting you in pursuit of this 
purpose are many, heavy, and complex. In closing the International 
Conference on Fabric Quality and Informative Labeling at Géteberg, 
Sweden, in October of last year, Professor Balella said the: 

* * * textile labeling problem, considered in the national point of view or in 


that of a limited textile branch, is sometimes inclined to receive hasty or in- 
complete solutions under the influence either of commercial interferences or 


politic (al). 

We sincerely hope this reborn interest of the Congress is not to die 
and be buried under such an epitaph. However, if this effort is to 
avoid this fate, painstaking and time-consuming inquiry will be re- 
quired. Cold, objective inquiry after the truth is essential to clear 
the confusing record of fact, fancy, and wishful thinking that has 
unfolded. This type of record is not peculiar to the United States 
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on the matter of textile labeling or fiber identification as a study of 
the Giteberg papers, which I recommend to you, would quickly 
reveal. It is international in character. 

In support thereof, I submit a few excerpts, germane to your pur- 
pose here, from papers read at this International Conference: 

(a) M. Ringeissen, France, after reciting certain more recent de- 
velopments in fiber and manufacturing technology, said: 


Ali these reasons militate in favor of a simple “labeling” which would enable 
launderers and dry cleaners to determine exactly what treatment they are 
supposed to apply * * * 

The launderer or dry cleaner is unable to identify the various fibers making 
up a textile article. We are no longer in the days when fabrics could be clas- 
sified with accuracy into various categories simply by visual examination or 
handling. 


I have interposed a note there: It is my assumption that the writer 
is speaking here only of categories of wool, cotton, rayon and silk 
materials, etc., rather than the ‘reprocessed or reused categories which 
might be applied to any fiber and thus pose an insuperable problem. 
This assumption seems supported by what follows. 


Some of the blends that are to be found nowadays are so complicated that 
even for experienced technicians of the textile branch, availing themselves of 
a laboratory, they set identification problems which at times require several 
days with special and complicated equipment, to be solved. 


(6) Dr. F. Ziersch, Germany, in extolling the development and 
growing use of a “quality” mark in his country—the “H mark”— 
asserts this mark, “Hochveredlung” meaning faultless, compensates 
for the consumer’s inability to recognize quality. Then he says: 


Whenever a fabric is marked with a quality label, the customer can be sure 
that the fabric meets the minimum requirements determined by the association 
for each end use. 


And I have underscored “minimum requirements.” 
(c) H. Willny, Sweden, in direct contrast to Dr. Ziersch on mini- 
mum standards, has this to say: 


In the working out of standards for information on the labels the committee 
follows the basic principle that they shall be based on objective standardized 
methods of verification that realistically measure the different goods from the 
point of view of their most essential use properties, 


Again I underscore “objective, standardized methods of verification 
that realistically measure.” 


* * * we think that a general quality marking with some form of “approval” 
of the merchandise that fulfills certain minimum requirements is less desirable. 

Producers who make goods of extra high quality may find it advantageous 
to let the quality drop down toward * * * the minimum requirement * * *. 

There is even a danger that the experimental and research work * * * might 
not ‘be carried on so intensively * * *. 


Elsewhere: 


* * * informative labeling in Sweden is based on voluntary cooperation among 
the parties concerned. 

The value of the fiber-composition report as a guide for consumers is open 
to discussion. Giving the kind and percentage contained does not afford a 
sufficiently solid basis for a judgment of the fabric’s or the garment’s proper- 
ties. Aside from the fact that there are many qualities of the different kinds of 
fibers—each of which can show a considerable range of variation—the final 
quality is determined by the preparation and handling of the yarn, its fineness, 
ete., the construction of the cloth and finishing, and many other factors. 
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— 


(d) Miss E. Limperg, Netherlands, bolstering her advocacy of a 


“care code,” cites the plea of Miss L. Corbeau, research engineer of the 
Fibre Institute at Delft: 


No composition labeling, because it is not of direct use to the consumer * * *. 


For this reason Miss Corbeau pleads for labeling to give indication of the care 
required * * *, 


(e) P. T. Cappelen, Norway, expressing a consumer viewpoint— 
Consumers Council and Committee on Informative Labeling: 

* * * the consumers’ demand for reliable information as to the quality and 
best use of textiles is entirely justified. 

A uniform system of reliable information on goods, on a voluntary basis, 
would make it much easier for the consumer to judge an article before making 
a purchase. 

I underscore there “uniform system.” 


It has not been possible to meet the desire expressed by consumers, i. e., to 
give direct information about the resistance against wear of an article, as it 
has so far proved difficult to find objective tests for this quality. 

It is both necessary and reasonable that we, the consumers, make demands 
on the manufacturers. But behind these are demands we must make on our- 
selves in our capacity of purchasers. 

I underscore “are demands we must make on ourselves.” 

(7) J. A. Dixon, Canada, gave an interesting review of labeling 
developments in his country which may be of particular interest to this 
committee in view of the broad interest here in their system. Among 
other things, he said: 


The Canadian Association of Consumers was anxious to have mandatory fiber 
labeling by percentage established as the law; a restraint, which in my view 
Was wise, was shown by those concerned in drafting the rules which are in effect 
as a means of eliminating misrepresentation only. 


The one important thing is that it has become illegal to lie about what a cloth 
is made of; however, so much remains to be done to tell the consumer what a 


cloth, or even more important, what a garment is good for and how it should 
be handled. 


* * * a lot of thoucht is now being given to performance labeling but it is a 
complex subject and systems and standards with a uniform method of presen- 


tation will require much detailed study before any sort of comprehensive plan, 
embracing several textile fields, can be set up. 


I underscore “a uniform method of presentation.” 

* * * fiber identification of itself, offer(s) little, if anything, of value to the 
consumer. 

We should not stress percentage fiber identification in textile materials nor 
should we be too concerned with fiber identification in seniority order. How- 
ever, if there is any fiber identification, it must be accurate, if not by percent- 
age, then by seniority order. 


I underscore “it must be accurate.” 

If one principle stood out above all others at this International 
Conference on Fabric Quality and Informative Labeling, it was infor- 
mation leading to the proper care of textiles and apparel would be the 
greatest boon to the consumer. On this the attending experts were in 
practically complete accord, based on the many papers I have read. 

It is against this background of 16 years—not 17, the Wool Products 
Labeling Act did not become effective until 1941, gentlemen—16 years 
of intimate and mixed experience under the Wool Products Labeling 
Act and the multitudinous trade practice rules pertinent to the pro- 
posals before you that we would urge codification. 
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In any attempt to achieve codification to attain honest labeling, 
we further urge: 

1. Avoidance of requirements that would needlessly impede, inhibit 
the sale of or unnecessarily increase the cost of merchandising tex- 
tiles and apparel. Manufacturers of these products have already lost 
too great a portion of the consumer market. 

2. We would urge avoidance of distinctions that are not determin- 
able upon analysis or testing of the product or article itself. 

On this second point I would call to your attention the statement of 
one of the Government witnesses who said : 

* * * this particular type of legislation * * * is practically worthless simply 
as another statute on the books: unless it is policed it will be forgotten in short 
order. 

From that it must follow that such legislation, if it cannot be 
policed, is worthless. Let us not continue to swell the cost of Gov- 
ernment by enacting worthless legislation. 

We urge you to proceed in caution and wisdom in the development 
of a comprehensive and nondiscriminatory code for all subject tex- 
tiles, regardless of fiber content; a code which will be based on 
straightforward, objective, and provable facts of aid to the con- 
sumer; one that will not increase the competitive disadvantage of the 
American producers of textiles and apparel manufacturers in relation 
to their foreign counterparts, 

In this undertaking I believe I can assure you we stand prepared 
to carry out such reasonable tests as may seem desirable to clarify 
any contentious or doubtful points that may be vexing to this com- 
mittee. 

As a start, I would welcome the opportunity to try to answer any 
questions this statement may raise. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Avery, any questions? 

Mr. Avery. I believe not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. I want to ask about your statement on page 6 concern- 
ing the American producers and foreign manufacturers. Is that based 
on inereased costs because of labeling? Is that what you have refer- 
ence to? 

Mr. Witxinson. The advantage to the foreign manufacturer? No, 
sir. That is based on distinctions required in the labeling which may 
be required by labeling regulations which are not subject to determina- 
tion by examination of the particular products, and, therefore, com- 
pletely unenforceable against the foreign counterpart. 

For example, I would point to a feature of the Smith bill, H. R. 
469, which contains a fault to which I believe Professor Ballel was 
alluding when he said the textile labeling problem is sometimes in- 
clined to receive hasty or incomplete solutions under the influence of 
commercial interference. I refer to section 4 (b) (4). It says, in 
essence, a textile fiber product, whether in its original state or con- 
tained in other textile fiber products, is misbranded if its identifica- 

tion does not give the country of origin. 

Before proceeding to criticize that section, may I be assured that 
the definition of textile fiber product still stands as in the January 
3 print. Is that a fair assumption. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Mack. Well, that is not your statement? 
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Mr. Witkinson. I am raising the question as to whether in H. R. 
469, the definition of textile fiber product still stands as it appeared 
in the January 3 print. For example, I can do it another way, sir. 

Mr. Mack. We are speaking of the same bill. 

Mr. WiLKINson. Well, I am addressing myself to a specific defini- 
tion in the bill. 

Mr. Mack. Well, I do not think you are answering my question at 
all. Ithink that you are raising a question concerning the legislation. 

Mr. Wixxinson. And its enforceability which cannot be applied to 
the foreign manufacturers. 

Mr. Mack. I think you are correct, for that matter; but it is a mat- 
ter of the interpretation of the legislation itself in this particular bill, 
and it is a personal opinion. I do not think that you could enforce 
the labeling of the contents if it is imported. 

Mr. Wixinson. The particular feature that you cannot enforce in 
this measure that I am alluding to is as to whether the textile fiber 
product or its components are of—that you give the country of origin. 

Now, you cannot possibly determine from a textile product, you 
cannot determine from a piece of goods, that the yarn is spun in coun- 
try X, Y, or Z. Further than that, you cannot determine in what 
country the natural fiber comprising that yarn was grown.. Yet this 
Federal law states that with respect to textile fiber products you shall 
give on the labeling or other means of identification the country of 
origin of that textile fiber product or any of the textile fiber products 
comprising it. And in the law textile fiber products are so defined 
as to include fiber, yarn, fabric. 

Further, the country of origin, as presently in the law, as the present 
law is administered and understood, is not as implied here. 

For example, a cotton fabric woven in Japan of yarns spun in 
China, printed or otherwise finished in England, and shipped here, 
would be classified as a British import. Not only is the purport of 
H. R. 469 to have the country of origin of fiber yarn of fabric re- 
vealed on the label or other identification, but if in advertising any 
reference is made to the fiber content, this impossible obligation 
carries through by virtue of section 4 (c). 

How and who is to determine the manufacturer’s name of a cotton 
fiber or any other natural fiber? Yet this law says that a textile 
fiber, finished or unfinished, is a textile fiber product which, when 
incorporated in another textile fiber product, must be revealed by 
name, by percentage, and country of origin. 

Of what interest is it to me, as a consumer, to be told that a cer- 
tain fabric is made up—gentlemen, I won’t bother to list all of the items 
that would have to appear in advertising of a product made of vari- 
ous materials from various parts of the world. They would have 
to be given, the name of the manufacturer would be required to be 
given, and its percentage content. It is an impossible situation, and 
there is no way that the accuracy of the labeling of imports or the 
advertising of imports could be checked for accuracy. 

I can think of nothing better calculated to discourage billions of 
dollars of retail advertising of apparel and textile items that other- 
wise would normally be spent, if this provision would become law. 
If this is consumer protection, if this 1s textile or fiber promotion, 
then I don’t know what those terms mean. I am at a loss to under- 
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stand how any fiber producers, any yarn spmner, weaver, felter or 
finisher, could support such a proposal as we find in section 4 (b) (4). 

Further, I cannot understand how any Government agency could 
infer or imply it could enforce this or that it would be in the con- 
sumer’s interest to try. 

Mr. Mack. At the risk of getting a rather involved answer, I 
would like to ask you, is it “possible to distinguish between re- 
processed and reused wool when it is imported in this country, with- 
out having the information as to the contents from the manu- 
facturer ? 

Mr. Wirxrnson. For the purpose of my testimony, may I speak 
in two areas of enforcement on this? 

Mr. Mack. Well, you have mentioned, I think, that you have 
gotten into this area concerning the imports from foreign countries, 
and I thought that 

Mr. Wirxrnson. I should not like to limit this to foreign coun- 
tries. I will say categorically, sir, if we are to speak in terms of 
probability, generally accepted in scientific circles, that is that the 
methods applied for the determination yield reproducible results, 
within reasonable limits, the determination quantitatively and quali- 
tatively of wool as against virgin, reprocessed or reused wool, is 
impossible. 

Mr. Mack. Then I presume that it would be impossible to deter- 
mine whether the imported wool would be reprocessed or reused 
wool. I raise this question because I had understood that some of 
the reprocessed wools are exported and imported to this country 
purely as wool. 

Mr. Wiuxtnson. I don’t think it is any coincidence, sir, that our 
exports of rags to Italy have soared at the same time that Italy’ S @X- 
ports of so-called all ‘wool flannels to this country have also sub- 
stantially increased. There is no way that [ can prove that, for 
the simple r sason that there is no way that anyone can prove the 
quantitive presence of wool or reprocessed wool in a product. 

Mr. Mack. Without having access to the manufacturing facilities ? 

Mr. Witktnson. With or without. 

Mr. Mack. Without having access to the manufacturing facilities’ 
records ¢ 

Mr. Wirxrnson. If the differences cannot be scientifically deter 
mined, I raise the question to you, sir, how can the manufacturer’s 
records be checked ? 

Mr. Mack. Well, the record, of course, would have the amount 
of reprocessed wool purchased by that particular establishment. 

Mr. Wirxinson. That is only subject to the assumption that the 
stock—that you can verify those records; and if you can’t by quanti- 
tative or qualitative analysis make that determination, how can 
you verify the records? 

Mr. Mack. Well, in the case of the imports, we would not have 
access. 

Mr. Wiixkrnson. You don’t even have the records, correct, sii 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Moss, do you have a question ? 

Mr. Moss. I have just one question. 

As I recall, your statement was that “I am here neither to sup- 
port nor to oppose.’ 

Mr. Witxrnson. That is right. 
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Mr. Moss. I am persuaded that you are here to oppose the legisla- 
tion presently before us, and would urge upon us a different _ type 
of legislation than that presently being considered. Is that a cor- 
rect statement ? 

Mr. Wirxtnson. Mr. Moss, my statement was that I am here 
neither in support nor in opposition. to any particular piece of legisla- 
tion now before you. I am here in support of a principle, which 
principle I have delineated. 

Mr. Moss. Which principle would lead you to urge the defeat of 
the legislation presently before us? 

Mr. Wivxrnson. I have appeared in support of the principle that 
labeling legislation and regulate and rules stand in crying need 
of codification, and I have advanced two bases for consideration in 
that codification. 

Mr. Moss. Then you do not support, nor would you urge, enact- 
ment of the 2 or 3 bills presently before the committee ? 

Mr. Wiixtnson. I would not urge the support of any legislation 
that sets up standards which are not subject to verific ation or 
enforcement. 

Mr. Moss. Of course, you are now injecting purely an opinion. 
You don’t know that they are not subject to enforcement. 

Mr. Wiiktnson. Well, I think we know certain areas where en- 
forcement is impossible. 

Mr. Moss. Oh, no. We can cut off the imports if we have to, 

Mr. WiixKrnson. Sir? 

Mr. Moss. We could cut off the imports if we had to. You are 
saying enforcement is impossible. It may be difficult, but there is 
nothing really that is impossible. 

Mr. Witxinson. I must agree to that, nothing apparently is im- 
possible; and if it is your purpose to cut off imports, I am going to 
be the last one to quarrel with you. 

Mr. Moss. I merely raise the point as to means whereby you 
achieve enforcement. I am not stating as to whether [ would favor 
such a course, but I was just trying to categorize your statements, 
and it seemed to me that the weight ‘of them was in opposition to the 
legislation we have before us. 

Mr. Wirixrnson. Possibly it could be so construed, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Wilkinson, do you represent the Wool Manufac- 
turers Association ? 

Mr. Wirxtnson. The National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 

Mr. Mack. And that is the only organization you represent? 

Mr. Wiiktnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. And are your people, your members, somewhat divided 
on this legislation ¢ 

Mr. Witxrnson. There will be differences of opinion on this legis- 
lation in any area which you discuss it, in my judgment. The answer 
to your question necessarily is “Yes.’ 

Mr. Mack. You have not senehind an agreement on supporting or 
opposing—— 

Mr. Witxtnson. Yes; we have reached the agreement, and I have 
stated the area of agreement, that there is a need for codification, codi- 
fication that will make all textile fibers subject to the same ground 
rules. I think that is a very broad area of agreement. 
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Mr. Mack. You have not reached any agreement—— 

Mr. Wiixrnson. As to the specifics. 

Mr. Mack. As to opposition or support of this legislation ? 

Mr. Witxrnson. No, sir; not as to the specifics. 

Mr. Avery. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Avery? 

Mr. Avery. I would like to inject here: Are you saying, Mr. Wil- 
kinson, if I interpret your remarks right, you are even opposing in 
principle certain amendments made to the Wool Labeling Act? Is 
that what you are saying? 

Mr. Witxtnson. In the comprehension of my declaration, or I 
mean in the area of my declaration is the principle that unenforceable 
provisions should not be made law ? 

Mr. Avery. Well, are you saying some unenforceable provisions 
have been made law? 

Mr. Wixx1nson. I have been asked if a phase of the Wool Products 
Labeling Act is unenforceable, and my reply to that is, “It is.” 

Mr. Avery. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Witxrnson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mack. I have a request from Mr. Joseph Miller to submit his 
statement. Mr. Miller is here, I believe, if you would care to have 
your statement included at this point in the record. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Mack. We will be very happy to hear your oral testimony if 
you want to limit it to 1 or 2 minutes. 

Mr. Mriter. Thank you, sir. Iam sure that the committee will read 
this with care, and we will just stand on our statement. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller. 

(Mr. Miller’s prepared statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE WOOL MANUFACTURERS COUNCIL, NORTHERN TEXTILE 
ASSOCIATION ON PROPOSED TEXTILE LABELING LEGISLATION 


The Wool Manufacturers Council of the Northern Textile Association is an 
organization composed of manufacturers of woolens and worsteds located in the 
New England area. It is an autonomous part of the Northern Textile Association 
which is composed of textile manufacturers likewise located in the New England 
erea. 

Among the legislative proposals for the labeling of textiles under consideration 
by this committee are three bills: H. R. 469 known as the Smith bill; H. R. 5605 
known as the Mack bill, or the omnibus bill; and H. R. 6524 substantially the same 
bill as H. R. 5605. 

The wool council takes no position relative to the wisdom of requiring labeling 
of cotton or manmade fiber textile products. Industry spokesmen for these 
branches can best express their own opinions in these respects. The advantages 
and/or disadvantages of wool products labeling are not such as to compel us to 
volunteer advice on labeling to our colleagues in cottons and synthetics. As the 
Smith bill does not cover labeling of woolen products it is, therefore, not a matter 
ef concern to us. 

The Mack bill would, however, substitute for the Wool Products Labeling Act 
of 1939 a different system of labeling of wool products and for that reason we 
should like to submit for the committee’s consideration our observations on the 
matter of wool products labeling. 

Although there is general agreement that labeling of the percentages of wool and 
nonwool fiber in a product is useful and enforceable, there is no unanimity of 
opinion as to the wisdom of requiring a distinction between “wool,” “reprocessed 
wool,” and “reused wool.” Some manufacturers of “all wool” products favor 


maintaining these distinctions, whereas other woolen manufacturers tend to feel 


that these requirements are harmful. 
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There is a general belief among our manufacturers that the present act* is 
incapable of practical enforcement because: 

(a) Although it establishes, in effect, 4 categories * of wool textiles, scientific 
testing procedures can reliably distinguish only 2—new wool and garnetted wool. 
In a mixed fiber sample of fabric or yarn, specific analysis is totally unable to 
approximate with accuracy percentage variations of reprocessed, or reused wool, 
and only quite roughly variations of new wool, in the total mix. Accordingly 
testing procedures are not available to enforce the act as written. 

(6) The records provision of the act does not correct the deficiency of avail- 
able tests; rather, it serves to camouflage the deficiency, giving a false sense 
of security. The inspection of records provided by the act does not neces- 
sarily disclose the true content of wool products. There is too much oppor- 
tunity for either deliberate or inadvertent violation of the act. The record- 
keeping requirements of the act contain two gaps too large to be classified as 
loopholes. First, the act and the FTC rules refer only to a “manufacturer” of 
wool products. This provision omits the dealer who does no manufacturing 
but merely sells fiber or stock to a manufacturer. The latter’s invoice and 
shipping records will reveal only what the dealer calls the material. It would 
appear uncontestable that this situation penalizes the honest operators and 
is an obvious source of dissatisfaction. Secondly, in the case of imported 
woolen products, which constitute a large and growing source of competition 
in many types of woolens, inspection of foreign-mill records does not exist, 
even theoretically. Consequently, there is not even the remote possibility of 
enforcement against foreign manufacturers, and the act amounts to another 
governmental discrimination against domestic mills. 

All agree that legislation with clearly enforcible limits would be preferable 
to legislation that is dependent very largely upon varying indivdual standards 
of compliance. Undefinable or vague obligations, not capable of rigid en- 
forcement under the act, are worse than having no act at all. 

Relatvely small differences of opinion on matters of labeling must, how- 
ever, be submerged in the interests of improving the general position of the 
woolen industry. During the past 10 years, over 200 wool-textile mills have 
closed, an estimated 100,000 wage earners have lost their jobs permanently, 
and output of wool textiles is less than half of that formerly produced. It 
is, therefore, vital to all connected with the industry, including the grower, the 
stockholder, and the worker in the mills, to improve the general overall posi- 
tion of the industry and to scrutinize and abolish anything which damages the 
industry. 

The use of the terms “reprocessed” and “reused” unnecesarily stigmatizes 
good fabrics, leads to reduced sales and the diversion of the part of the market 
to synthetic and other fabrics with glamorous names. This is contrary to 
the best interests of the entire wool industry, and, therefore, should not be 
continued. 

Under these circumstances, we respectfully submit that careful considera- 
tion be given to the following proposal to improve wool-products labeling and 
its enforcement. 

That the terms “reprocessed” and “reused” be no longer applied to any 
wool product, and that the fibers of wool in the product be designated by only 
two classes ; namely: 

(a) “Virgin or new wool,” * or 

(b) “Wool.” 

The definition of “virgin or new wool” to be the same as that provided for 
in rule 20 of the FTC Rules and Regulations under the act, and that all other 
wool fibers now included under the definition of “wool,” “reprocessed wool,” 
and “reused wool” be included under the designation ‘‘wool.” 

This simplification of labeling of wool products, which might be done by 
legislation amending the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939, would accom- 
plish the following purposes : 

1. Maintain a distinction between virgin wool and wool. 


1 Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939 (54 Stat. 1128: 15 U .S. Cc. A., 8S. 68). 

2 Virgin wool, as described by rule 20 of FTC: wool, reprocessed wool, and reused wool. 

The term “virgin” or “new” as descriptive of a wool product or any fiber or part 
thereof shall not be used when the product or part so described is not composed wholly of 
new or virgin wool which has never been used, or reclaimed, reworked, reprocessed, or 
reused from any spun, woven, knitted, felted, or manufactured or used product. Products 
composed of or made from fiber reworked or reclaimed from yan or clips shall not be 
described as virgin wool or new wool, or by terms of similar import, regardless of whether 
such yarn or clips are new or used or were made of new or reprocessed or reused material. 
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2. Facilitate enforcement of the act’s labeling requirements by more nearly 
equating these requirements to the actual ability to detect violations. 

3. Improve the competitive position of many mills to the advantage of the 
whole industry. 

4. Enhance consumer confidence in wool products and generally eliminate 
the widespread dissatisfaction with the present act. 


Mr. Mack. The Chair will state that anyone else who would like 
to submit his statement at this point for the record, we would be glad 
to receive it, so that it would not be necessary for the individual con- 
cerned to wait until this afternoon. 

Otherwise, the hearings will be continued at 2 o’clock. 

The Chair has several additional statements, which we will have in- 
cluded in the record at this point. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1957. 
Hon. OREN HARRIS, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR CHAIRMAN Harris: In anticipation of early hearings before your full 
committee on H. R. 469 and companion bills, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to register my opposition to the legislation. 

It is my position, and that of the furniture manufacturers in my district, 
that the disclosure of fiber content in upholstered furniture and fabrics will 
place a heavy burden upon manufacturers without benefiting the consumer. 
Certainly, the added expense to the manufacturer will reflect in the retail 
price structure. 

I hope the committee members will agree that the source from which a pur- 
chase will be made is the paramount factor to be considered in the reliability 
of a product purchased. For this reason, I respectfully request that this letter 
opposing all legislation to require labeling of textile-fiber products be made 
a part of the record before your committee. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Irts BuitcH, Member of Congress. 


RECOMMENDATION OF THE CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA IN THE MATTER OF UNIFORM LABELING FOR THE MEN’S AND 
Boys’ CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


THE ASSOCIATION 


The Clothing Manufacturers Association of the United States of America is 
the national organization of the men’s and boys’ clothing industry, and our 
members produce the overwhelming majority of such clothing in the United 
States. The following local associations are affiliated with us: 


The New England Clothing Manufacturers Association, Boston, Mass. 
The New York Clothing Manufacturers Exchange, New York City, N. Y. 
The Rochester Clothiers Exchange, Rochester, N. Y. 

The Philadelphia Clothing Manufacturers Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Tailor’s-To-The-Trade Association, Cincinnati, Ohio 


PRESENT INDUSTRY PRACTICE 


The members of the men’s and boys’ clothing industry manufacture garments 
which are principally within the scope of the Wool Products Labeling Act. 
These garments such as suits, overcoats, topcoats, separate jackets, and trousers 
are made of wool and wool blends and represent approximately 90 percent of 
total unit production of the industry. The remaining 10 percent of the units 
produced by the industry are subject to Federal Trade Practice Conference 
Rules such as rayon and acetate, silk, etc., and in some instances subject to no 
labeling regulation. 
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Because of the realistic regulations promulgated by the Federal ‘trade Com- 
mission, the industry has operated under the Wool Products Labeling Act to 
the satisfaction of all—namely manufacturers, retailers, consumers, and the 
Federal Trade Commission itself. 

In view of the fact that manufacturers in this industry must conform both 
with the labeling requirements of the Wool Products Labeling Act and those 
of the applicable Trade Practice Conference Rules, and because the requirements 
of each impose different obligations, manufacturers are confronted with the 
problem of labeling their garments under a variety of labeling regulations at 
present. 





INDUSTRY RECOMMENDATION 


It is our position that the consumer purchasing men’s and boys’ clothing 
today is receiving proper and adequate labeling information. However, to the 
extent that legislation or Trade Practice Conference Rules require the labeling 
of products made of fabrics but not now covered by law or regulations, it is 
our position that these should be uniformity—so that the manufacturer will 
not be unduly burdened with the complexity of diverse regulations. 

We recommend the passage of H. R. 469 with the following comment : 

1. The provisions of this bill conform closely to the provisions of the present 

Wool Products Labeling Act. 
While admittedly H. R. 469 specifically excludes fabrics subject to the Wool 
Act, yet because the provisions of both bills are similar, manufacturers pro- 
ducing wool clothing and clothing made of other fibers would actually be op- 
erating under one set of rules. This is naturally a great advantage for all 
concerned. 

2. However, we wish to point out that section 4 (b) (2) states that in advertis- 
ing, the percentage of each fiber present by weight will have to be detailed, 
In our opinion the provision indicating the need for printing percentages in the 
advertisements is needless and will cause the usual advertising format to lose 
a great deal of artistic attractiveness, for the average newspaper ad will carry 
too much detail. It is our recominendation that the provision covering adver- 
tising, as provided for in Senate bill 1616, section 4 (c), would amply protect 
the interests of the consumer and be more realistic in advertising layout. 


Harry A. Cosprin, 
Evecutive Secretary. 

HERBERT FERSTER, 
Counsel, Drechsler & Leff. 





STATEMENT ON PROPOSED TEXTILE LABELING AS OUTLINED IN H. R. 469, H. R. 5605, 
AND H. R. 6524 


(By F. Eugene Ackerman, formerly vice president and merchandising director of 
Julius Forstmann Corp.; vice president, director of sales, merchandising, and 
advertising for Botany Mills, Ine.; director of American Wool Council; chair- 
man of the executive committee and president of the Wool Bureau, Inc.; author 
of The Wool Products Labeling Act, Wonder Fiber W, etc.) 


I have set forth the extent and areas of my experiences in the wool textile 
industry during the past 30 years solely to qualify myself in making this 
statement regarding the present textile labeling bill now pending before Congress. 
These bills are: 

H. R. 469, introduced by Representative Smith, of Mississippi ; 

H. R. 5605, introduced by Representative Mack, of Illinois ; 

H. R. 6524, introduced by Representative O’Brien of New York, and 

S. 1616, introduced by Senators Hill, Monroney, Magnuson, and Stennis. 

H. R. 469 and 8S. 1616 are practically identical in text and purposes, which 
are to require the disclosure of the fiber content of textile products in terms 
of percentages, and further to provide for the continuance of the present Wool 
Labeling Act. 

H. R. 5605 and 6524, would, as a primary purpose, repeal the Wool Labeling 
Act, and permit the identification of fibers in any textile product simply by 
listing them in the order of their predominance. 

If either of these two latter bills, as at present written, are enacted in law, 
the public will be deprived of the incalculable protection afforded it during the 
past 17 years by the Wool Labeling Act. The sole information, to which we will 
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have access, will be the vague listing of the diflerent fibers present in the order 
of their predominance. The quantity of the fibers present, upon which the sery- 
ice and wear values depend, will be the secret and unrevealed property of the 
producer. Further, information as to whether the fibers are new fibers being 
used for the first item, or are fibers recovered from wastes and from used rags, 
will be withheld from the public. 

The net result will be to open up, by act of Congress, avenues of deception 
which are bound to react against the public interest, and to establish legally, 
as a standard for the textile industry, lower cost, inferior quality substitute raw 
materials which would be sold under the names and on the reputations of higher 
eost, better quality new raw materials. It is axiomatic that, paraphrasing 
Gresham’s law on debased curreney, such a course must result “in the cheap 
driving out the good.” 

There is no tenable argument which can prove that these secondhand, damaged 
raw materials are equal to the new materials from which they came originally. 
This is recognized technologically. It is further strengthened by the fact that 
they are sold in their own specific markets under their own terminologies. The 
waste materials dealers and processors of recovered fibers have their own special 
industries, their own industrial associations, and their own markets. In all 
instances these markets are the textile industries to which they sell lower priced 
substitutes for the new raw materials that would otherwise be used. 


NEW CHEMICAL FIBERS MAKE IDENTIFICATION NECESSARY 


During the past decade there have been introduced into the textile markets new 
chemical fibers possessing properties hitherto unobtainable in existing natural 
or synthetic fibers. They have been marketed in a campaign of advertising and 
promotion which has no example in the history of the textile industry, and 
indeed has not been excelled in any other industry. These fibers are being 
used alone and in blends with other fibers in practically every textile product. 
The result has been a revolution in the textile industries which has changed 
their entire economic outlook. It has made available to the public textile 
products which are advertised as possessing new, desirable, and previously 
unobtainable qualities which are the very basis of their values. 

These fibers are advertised and sold under their registered trade names 
which are prominently affixed to the textile products for the information and 
guidance of the public, and as a guaranty that they possess the qualities 
claimed for them. Through their wide acceptance they are preempting markets 
formerly dominated by traditional and long established textiles. The result 
is an intensive battle for markets, in which the woolen, cotton, and rayon in- 
dustries are suffering grievous losses as they struggle to adjust themselves to 
the new textile era. 

A further result, just now becoming dangerously apparent, is the appearance 
in the rag and wastes markets of thousands of tons of rags from wornout 
garments containing blends of wool and the new polymer and acrylic fibers. 
These wastes and rags are being garnetted back into fibers, to be remanufac- 
tured. The present practice is to sell textile products made of yarns containing 
these hitherto manufactured and used synthetic fibers without any identification 
which would inform the public as to their previous use. The result has been 
So adverse to the public and to industry that such fiber manufacturers as 
the Du Pont Co. and the Chemstrand Co. are asking Congress to establish 
categories in the proposed labeling bills which will require manufacturers to 
disclose whether such fibers as dacron, orlon, nylon, and Acrilan, ete., are new 
fibers or are previously manufactured and used fibers recovered from wastes or 
rags. 


WOOL INDUSTRY CHIEF SUFFERER 


The industries which have been most seriously affected by the wide acceptance 
of the new chemical fibers have been the woolgrowing and wool textile manu- 
facturing industries. As a result the greatest quantity of rags containing 
blends of fibers now coming into the market consist of wool and one or the 
other of the polymer and acrylic fibers. These rags present almost insoluble 
problems to the waste and rag industries. Before their appearance, cotton, 
rayon, silk, linen, etc., could be carbonized out of the wool content of a fabric 
by a sulfuric acid solution. The wool content, which resisted the acid bath, 
remained. 
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To date, no means has been discovered by which dacron, orlon, nylon, Acrilan, 
-and the other chemical fibers can be eliminated from wool blends. Heat reduces 
them to a viscous, fluidlike mass. They are impervious to any acids which 
will not also destroy the wool. As a result, tons of rags and waste materials are 
‘being garnetted into fibers with the chemical fiber content present. If the 
Wool Labeling Act, which requires disclosure of the character of wool fiber 
used, is repealed, Congress will, in effect, be making legal the undisclosed use 
of both reused wool and reused synthetic fibers in textile products which the 
public will purchase under original generic terms and registered trade names 
designed specifically to be applied only to new fibers. 


SHODDY OR REPROCESSED AND REUSED WOOL 


The necessity for maintaining the present differentiation between new wool 
and wool recovered from wastes and rags rests upon a solid foundation. 
Traditionally, the wool textile industries uses approximately 50 percent sub- 
stitutes for new wool in the manufacture of its products to bring prices within 
the reach of masses of people, by reducing costs of raw materials. The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica expresses it accurately in this manner: 

“Upon the whole the ‘cheap and nasty’ idea generally associated with the 
term ‘shoddy’ in reference to these remanufactured materials, is quite a mistake. 
Some most excellent cloths are produced, and when price is taken into con- 
sideration it must be conceded that the development of this industry has bene- 
fited the working classes of Great Britain and other countries to a remarkable 
extent. Many are now well-clothed, who, without the advent of the remanu- 
factured materials would have been clothed in rags.” 

It is fully granted that reprocessed and reused wool fiibers, used as a sub- 
stitute for new wool, produce results in textiles superior to any other substitute. 
While no reprocessed or reused wool is as good in terms of wear, protection, 
or warmth, as a corresponding grade of new pool, it does possess in degrees that 
vary according to the damage suffered through previous use, and by being torn 
and shredded back into fiber, the exclusive qualities of wool which do not exist 
in any comparable degree in any other natural or synthetic fiber. 

Since this is a fact, the logic of overcoming any prejudice the public may have 
against the terms “reprocessed” and “reused” wool, is to extend knowledge of 
their values to the public. This is the universal practice followed by all indus- 
tries seeking to establish the qualities of their products in the minds of the 
public. It is being followed today by many divisions of the textile industries. 
Upon the success or failure of their campaigns will depend their permanent 
futures. The rag and waste industries, and those textile manufacturers who 
believe that they will gain certain competitive advantages are endeavoring to 
bypass this accepted formula of American enterprise, by persuading Congress 
to legalize their use of terminologies in describing second-hand, damaged raw 
materials which were designed exclusively to describe new higher cost raw 
materials of superior quality. 


WOOL INDUSTRIES PROTECTED BY SUBSIDIES AND TARIFFS 


The wool growing and the wool textile manufacturing industries are among 
the most highly subsidized and tariff protected industries in the country. The 
appropriations for the United States Department of Agriculture in the present 
national budget contains an item for more than $57 million which represents 
the cost of administering the National Wool Purchase Act of 1955. Under this 
act American woolgrowers are being paid a subsity by the Government of 
approximately 19.6 cents for every pound of apparel wool grown in 1956. 

The market value of this wool at private sales and at Government-conducted 
auctions averaged out 42.8 cents per pound. With the subsidy payment the 
total amount received by growers averaged an “incentive level” price of 0.62 
cents. This is the highest average price received by woolgrowers—and packers 
who pull wool from slaughtered animals—at any time within the past 10 years. 
The subsidy payment actually is averaging 44.9 percent of the amount received 
by each grower for his wool clip. 

In addition, foreign apparel wool imported into this country pays a tariff 
of 0.27 cents per pound. Efforts are now being made to have this tariff increased, 
on the claim that despite present wool subsidies, imports of raw wool are in 
such large quantities that they are seriously damaging the domestic wool- 
growers’ market. 
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As part of this program to inerease the supply of domestic grown wool, the 
Commodity Stabilization Service of the Department of Agriculture deducts from 
its payments to woolgrowers approximately $3 million annually which is being 
expended to promote and increase consumption of domestic wool, and of lamb as 
meat. Of this total, approximately $1 million, is being expended to develop and 
sustain the steadily diminishing wool textile markets. Funds for this pro- 
gram are obtained from the tariff duties paid into the Treasury on foreign 
wool textiles. 

The reasons for the wool subsidy, which is a direct charge upon the American 
taxpayer, is that wool is a basic strategic material for both our peace and defense 
economics. Despite the operation of this subsidy and the promotion of wool 
textiles, production of domestic wool declined 2 percent in 1956, and pro- 
duction of woolens and worsteds declined 4 per cent. 

Foreign wool textiles are assessed a tariff of 35 percent ad valorem, plus a 
specific duty of 35 cents per pound on their wool content. Within the past 6 
months, by Presidential proclamation, duties on imports of wool textiles are 
increased to 45 percent ad valorem when they reach a total of 5 percent of domes- 
tic wool textile production. Wool textile manufacturers, with the support of 
State and National officials and legislators, are seeking to have present tariff 
duties increased, and to restrict imports on a quarterly quota basis. 

All of these protective devices, including Government subsidies, tariffs, and 
quotas, have been invoked to aid the woolgrowing and wool textile industries 
of this country against lower cost foreign competition as a matter of public 
interest, and because they are a threat to our national-defense requirements. 

The enactment by Congress of a law which would abolish the present Wool 
Products Labeling Act, would be to establish with all the power of our Govern- 
ment, a new domestic industry competitive to wool growers and wool textile 
manufacturers, authorized to make undisclosed use of lower cost substitute fibers 
recovered from previously manufactured and, in most instances, previously used 
and worn rags. 

THE WOOL PRODUCTS LABELING ACT 


The present Wool Products Labeling Act became law in 1939 after a struggle 
lasting 30 years, during which the most voluminous testimony, pro and con, was 
amassed. The existing law was passed by Congress after 3 years of continuous 
effort, supported by industry; the public, as represented by civic and consumer 
organizations; labor, including local, regional, and such national organizations 
as the American Federation of Labor; agricultural groups, veterans’ organiza- 
tions, including the American Legion, and home economics teachers and their 
representatives. 

The testimony adduced during these hearings set forth clearly why such a 
law was deemed imperatively necessary for the protection of the public, and 
of the wool growing and wool textile industries. These reasons not only exist 
today, but have become more and more critical. Over a period of 17 years manu- 
facturers and merchants have learned to evaluate products containing wool in 
its.various categories, both as regards price ranges, and the public appeal which 
they have. The public, in turn, being fully advised now, has the choice of pur- 
chase, based on knowledge and information, and experience in the values of 
wool, reprocessed and reused wool based on actual service and wear. 

The Wool Products Labeling Act contains three definitions for wool, viz: 
Wool, reprocessed wool, and reused wool. The Federal Trade Commission has 
added a further definition, i. e. virgin wool. It is admitted that these multiple 
definitions are onerous and could be simplified without damage to the public 
interest. These definitions, however, are the direct result of the intense and 
emotional opposition to the bill, when it was before Congress. Originally the 
proponents of the bill asked for two definitions: Wool and reprocessed or re- 
claimed wool. The term “wool” was to have defined new wool being used for 
the first time in the complete manufacture of a textile product. All other wool, 
including wastes, and fibers garnetted from new or old rags, was to have been 
designated as “reprocessed” or “reclaimed” wool. 

As finally passed the term “wool,” which may be promoted, advertised and 
sold as “pure wool,” “100 percent wool,” “all wool,” and like terms guaranteeing 
the newness of the fiber used, includes a wide variety of wastes accumulated 
during manufacture up to, but not including felting and weaving. It includes 
knitted clips of new wool, which are wastes from the manufacture of knit 
products. This wide application of the term “wool” gives manufacturers access 
to a quantity of semimanufactured wool products which amount to 10 percent 
and more of the total amount of wool consumed in the industry. 
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Because of the inclusion of these wastes in the term “wool,” the Federal 
Trade Commission defined “virgin wool,” as new wool being used for the first 
time in the complete manufacture of a wool product, to protect those manu- 
facturers using new wool only. 

The term “reused wool,” was included in the labeling bill by the Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee as the direct result of a request by the late 
Irwin Fox, then legislative representative for the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. The printed record of the hearings will show that Mr. Fox com- 
plained against being obliged to purchase textile products containing yarns 
recovered from “old rags.” He declared that his organization would want the 
source of those yarns revealed to the buying public. Proponents of the bill ac- 
cepted the additional term “reused wool” in order to insure the reporting out 
of the bill by the Senate committee. 

Mr. Fox’s attitude in 1939 would seem to be at variance with the present 
attitude of the National Retail Dry Goods Association. At a meeting in June 
1956, in the New York offices of the association, with a committee discussing 
the present legislation, the writer urged the association to support the con- 
tinuance of the Woo! Labeling Act, or of a substitute which would maintain 
the differentiation between new and previously manufactured or used wool. 
A spokesman for the association, who had assisted in drafting a labeling bill, 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona, stated: “‘we 
have made no provision for wastes so far as other fibers are concerned, and 
see no reason for making an exception of wool.” 

It is doubtful if this represents the opinion of the individual members of 
the association, who are charged with safeguarding the interests of the public, 
their customers. It would appear that the subject is one of such universal 
importance that the views of individual merchants, and the State associations 
of merchants should be solicited, and made part of the record of these hearings. 


WOOL TEXTILE INDUSTRY A COPYING INDUSTRY 


The American wool textile industry is a copying industry. Textiles made by 
the name mills whose products have set standards in quality and construction 
and wide fashion and public acceptance, are immediately copied downward in 
a succession of lower price ranges, almost before first quantity deliveries of the 
original fabric have been made. Copying is an accepted industry practice. 
Selling information and samples of new lines of high quality, high fashion wool 
textiles is a well established, international industry. Individual retail stores 
subscribe to information services and groups of retail stores conduct their own 
services on behalf of their members. A widely accepted new textile is sampled 
by these services in the different qualities and prices at which it is being made 
by different mills in order to provide fabrics which will fit into consumer goods 
in descending price ranges. 

This copying, or “style piracy” practice was described by the late Arthur 

sesse, then president of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers before 

the House Foreign and Interstate Commerce Committee on July 8, 1937, during 
a hearing on one of the labeling bills then pending in Congress. The situation 
which he described then has continued and become more acute under the stress 
of present intensified competition, of both domestic and foreign character. 

Mr. Besse declared that the practice of using from 25 to 50 percent substitute 
fibers in the industry deceived the customer, and made it difficult for manufac- 
turers to maintain high standards of quality. Mr. Lea of California, asked 
Mr. Besse: 

“Is it not rather difficult for a manufacturer to preserve his standards, if he 
desires to preserve a high standard, in view of competition?” 

Mr. Besse, replied * * * “Of course it goes further than that. It is quite 
common to bring out a certain fabric that may be all wool only to have it 
duplicated by another manufacturer with something that perhaps is all wool 
but an inferior, cheaper fabric. Then someone wants to take the same fabric 
and make it with 25 percent rayon and or 50 percent cotton, which, of course, 
practically kills the business of the original manufacturer who is putting out 
a high grade all-wool fabric, if the manipulated fabric is sold on the basis of being 
a comparable fabric. But if the manipulated fabric is sold on the basis of what 


it is, it will be a certain protection to the manufacturer who wants to make a 
high grade all-wool product.” 


91861—57——__16 
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This statement was made at a time when, as at present, the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers opposed any legislation which would reveal 
the percentage of fibers present in a textile sold as wool, and opposed also, any 
differentiation between new wool, reprocessed and reused wool. A basic claim 
of these association spokesmen, prior to the enactment of the present Wool 
Labeling Act was that such a law was impossible to enforce. The record of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s successful enforcement of the existing law is ade- 
quate refutation of this claim. The manufacturers’ records of raw materials 
used, have served as complete evidence in instances where manufacturers have 
endeavored to deceive the public by false statements of fiber content. 


CONCLUSION 


There are four separate bills pending before the House and Senate which 
would regulate the labeling of the fiber content of textile products. An entirely 
artificial element of having one labeling bill which would cover all textiles is 
being used as a weapon to obtain the repeal of the present Wool Labeling Act. 
Wool is one of the most costly, as well as mankind’s most necessary fiber. It lends 
itself to recovery from used products, in a damaged form, better than any other 
fiber. 

Wool’s vital importance to our peacetime economy, and our national defense, 
is fully recognized. Wool textile manufacturers, as well as growers, base their 
present unprecedented appeals for protection against ruin by foreign compe- 
tition on these bases. The enactment of legislation which would destroy the 
Wool Labeling Act would open the way to replacing the shepherd with the 
old-clothes man and the sheep with the rag bag. The protection sought for 
wool would chiefly benefit users of undisclosed substitutes. 

The difference in the protection and service values of wool, and as it was 
universally known then, as shoddy, were exemplified in testimony before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, in 1917. A review of this testimony by 
Army and Navy officers, in what was nationally known as the shoddy scandal 
is absolutely essential in any consideration of the present effort to eliminate 
the existing requirements that the kind of wool, i. e. whether new, reprocessed 
or reused, be disclosed to the public. 

For the reasons cited in this statement, it is strongly urged that Congress 
retain the present Wool Products Labeling Act, and make it an integral part of 
any textile labeling law which is adopted. 

NAPLES, FLA., April 23, 1957. 


Mr. Mack. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. 


(Whereupon, at 12: 40 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Mack. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair would like to note the presence of our colleague from 
Mississippi, Mr. Smith. 

Is Mr. George Marlin present ? 

Mr. Marlin has submitted a statement, and I would like to have it 
included at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S NECKWEAR AND SCARF ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 7, 1957. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: A committee of the above association has been studying H. R. 


469, a bill designed to protect the public against misbranding and false adver- 
tising of the fiber content of textile fiber products. One of the members of this 
cominittee was assigned to render a report and it was the feeling of the asso- 
ciation, by unanimous vote, that his analysis should be submitted to you verbatim 
as a reflection of the industry position. 
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I therefore set forth the said report, in toto, inasmuch as it is couched in 
succinct, brief, and simple language: 

“I have studied the copy of H. R. 469 which you sent me and while on the 
whole I am in accord with its provisions, the following items strike me as 
needing slight alteration: 

“1. On page 11, under section 6, paragraphs (a) and (b) provide for the 
keeping of records for a period of 3 years. Now, it is one thing for us to keep 
fiscal records for 3 years—but it is another thing to keep cutting and sewing 
records for 3 years, particularly when we make thousands of different items, 
some of which use 3 or 4 or more components, for some of which substitutes are 
often used due to inability to get timely deliveries. As a practical matter, 
oftentimes we do not even keep a day-to-day record since all we do is copy 
samples each .time we repeat a cutting. In short, not only would it be al- 
most impossible to keep such voluminous records for a 3-year period, but it 
would necessitate setting up a special system to do so and might cost $6,000 to 
$7,000 a year for a firm of our size to maintain it, and eventually would result 
in increased cost to the consuming public. 

“2. Because of their nature, many of our products should really be exempt 
from these regulations. In common with headwear, handbags, etc., many of 
our items are trimmings and accessories and it is of absolutely no importance 
what their fiber content may be since they are fashion items which appeal to the 
ultimate consumer primarily because of appearance and secondly because of 
utility. Obviously, a girl can use many different things to trim the neckline of 
her dress; she could use a fur collar or a beaded collar or a necklace made of 
jewels or glass or metal, or she might use some doodad or gadget, which we 
make, which uses perhaps one-fourth yard of nylon tricot fabric trimmed with 
2 yards of %-inch-wide cotton lace, plus one-half dozen tiny flowers made 
of some unknown material and 1 yard of rayon ribbon with metallic decoration. 
In order to label such an item with fiber content it would require a detailed 
chemical laboratory analysis. And it would serve no earthly purpose to do so. 
Would it not be logical to include some provision exempting accessory items 
composed of more than one component textile product where such component 
products amount to 1 square yard or less of each? If this were done, no harm 
would accrue to the consuming public, and a great burden would be removed both 
from industry and from the Federal Trade Commission in its supervision and 
enforcement activities. 

“If these two problems are properly handled, I can see nothing objectionable 
in this act for our industry. On the contrary, this act should prove a great help 
to all substantial and honorable firms, such as comprise the membership of our 
associations, who do ordinarily properly label merchandise and have sometimes 
suffered unfairly from competitors who do not properly label their products.” 

We trust the foregoing views will be given every serious consideration and 
that the suggested amendments will be adopted. 

We shall be pleased to cooperate with your committee in any way you deem 
to be appropriate, including attendance at any hearings which may be scheduled. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARLIN & SANBERG, 
GEORGE MARLIN, 
Counsel. 


Mr. Mack. Mr. Joseph Batchker, National Coat and Suit Recovery 
Board ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Mack. He is not present, is that correct é 

Mr. Charles Baker, executive director, Infants & Children’s Coat 
Association ? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Baker is not present. 

Mr. Bertram Reinitz, executive director, Industrial Council of 
Cloak, Suit & Skirt Manufacturers. Inc. ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Reinitz is not present. 

Mr. Joseph L. Dubow, executive director, Merchants Ladies Gar- 
ment Association ? 

( No response. ) 
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Mr. Mack. Mr. Dubow is not present. 

Mr. Max H. Zuckerman, executive secretary of the United Infants 
& Children’s Wear Association ¢ 

Mr. Bacuenuermmer. Mr. Chairman, many of these groups have 
talked through us, and that is why they are not present. 

Mr. Mack. You have represented many of these individuals / 

Mr. Bacuennrm™er. Yes. That is why they are not present. They 
are listed in our testimony. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. B. H. Lerner—— 

Mr. Bacnennermer. He didn’t show up, either. He is listed. 

Mr. Mack. I just wanted the record to be clear as to who had been 
given the opportunity to testify. 

Herbert Bailey ? 

Congressman Auchincloss has contacted me, asking that you have 
this opportunity to testify, and we are very happy to comply with 
our colleague’s request. He has given a very fine recommendation 
of you. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT E. BAILEY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Mr. Battery. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
the courtesy of being able to read a very short statement in the record, 
if I may. 

Mr. Mack. You may proceed. 

Mr. Barry. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and Mr. Smith: 

I am Herbert E. Bailey, assistant secretary of Johnson & Johnson, 
a New Jersey corporation with principal office at 501 George Street, 
New Brunswick, N. J. I am also secretary or assistant secretary of 
various subsidiaries of Johnson & Johnson. 

Johnson & Johnson and its subsidiaries produce a large variety of 
produc ts, which might fall within the definition of “textile fiber prod- 
uct” as set forth in section 2 (h) of H. R. 469 introduced January 3, 
1957. Many of these are specifically exempted by section 12 (a) (2), 
(3), (4), and ( 7) of the bill. 

However, a substantial number of our other items which might 
fall within the definition of “textile fiber product” are of such nature 
that the labeling requirements which would be imposed by H. R. 469, 
if enacted in present form, would only add cost and legal complica- 
tions to our business without providing any accompanying protec- 
tion to the consuming public. The items to which I refer are of three 
classes : 

1. Products already subject to the labeling requirements of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, though not “bandages and 
surgical dressings” (for example, dental rolls; athletic supporters; 
qumpenenries ; ; anklets; wristlets). 

2. Disposal products intended for onetime or limited-life use (for 
example, s sanitary napkins, belts, and tampons generally known as 
catamenial devices; cosmetic cotton squares ; disposable diapers; pres- 
sure-sensitive adhesive tapes). 

3. Miscellaneous semidisposal items such as cleaning cloths, thermo- 
plastic adhesive mending tapes, and sheets and gauze diapers. 
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It would appear that the principal object of the bill, so far as con- 
sumer products are concerned, is to require that. advice concerning fiber 
content be given to a consumer so that he may judge the utility, dur- 
ability, ws ashability, shrinkage, appearance, and other qualities of an 
item. 

However, the nature of our products in the classifications enumer- 
ated in the preceding paragraph is such that the consumer is primarily 
interested in the perform: ince, that it, whether the napkin will absorb, 
the tape stick, the supporter remain elastic, the cleaning cloth c atch 
dust, and so forth. 

The matter of fiber content is of little or no interest or importance 
to such consumer. He is not in the position of the would-be purchaser 
of a wool, silk, or rayon suit who might well wish to be reliably advised 
of the constituent fibers, by percentage, of a garment. 

In addition, the fact that the items in category (1) above are already 
subject to Federal labeling requirements, “makes their coverage by 
H.R. 469 doubly unnecessary. 

Johnson & Johnson feels that the public interest does not require that 
H. R. 469 be enacted with respect to its products or those of its sub- 
sidiaries. However, if the bill receives favorable consideration by the 
Congress, I respect ful ly suggest that the following amendments be 
made which will serve to exempt our products listed above for the 
roe previously outlined : 

. Revise section 12 (a) (7) toread: 
Bandages, surgical dressings, and other textile fiber products, the labeling 


of which is subject to the requirements of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act of 1938, as amended ; 


Revise section 12 (a) (10) to read: 


Textile fiber products incorporated in headwear, handbags, luggage, brushes, 
lampshades, toys, catamenial devices, adhesive tapes and sheets, cleaning 
cloths, or diapers ; 


Add a new subsection (11) to section 12 (a) to read: 


(11) Disposable textile fiber products intended for one-time or limited-life 
use and not suitable for washing or dry cleaning. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of reading that 
statement. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you for your very brief statement. 

Mr. Barer. Thank you. 

Mr. Mack. I was just wondering what kind of hardship would be 
bestowed upon your industry if these amendments that you suggested 
would not be accepted. 

Mr. Battery. It would involve, Mr. Chairman, a substantial amount 
of changing of labeling and pac kaging without, we feel, the consumer 
of the product being assisted in any way or protected in any way with 
respect to the desirability of the purchase. 

We think—excuse me, sir. 

Mr. Mack. There would be no financial additional costs? 

Mr. Batter. There would be substantial additional costs that would 
be involved in any change of packaging, but in addition to the 
normal costs we happen to be makers of a long line of products, some 
1,200 or more, many of which change in terms of constitutent elements 
as progress in research and product improvement is made, and there- 
fore, each time a product would be improved in some fashion, of the 
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variety that I am talking about, of the products I am talking about, 
that might require additional and cumbersome relabeling without, 
and I think the only reason we would oppose it would be that it would 
be without, the accompanying benefit to the consumer. 

Mr. Mack. Most of your products are labeled, though ¢ 

Mr. Barer. Well, all of our products are labeled, sir, in the general 
sense of the word of indicating what is on the inside of the product, 
such as a Modess sanitary napkin, the number of the napkins, the 
name and the address of the manufacturer. 

Mr. Mack. The trade name. 

Mr. Batrey. Yes, sir, trade name as well as generic name. 

Mr. Mack. So that you usually have labeling on most of your 
products ? 

Mr Bauer. We have labeling, insofar as we are talking consumer 
products, on all of our products. 

Mr. Mack. And it would be a problem of increasing what is in- 
cluded in your statement of labeling / 

Mr. Battery. That is correct. sir. 

Mr. Mack. I have one question here which was suggested, as to why 
you had included in your exemptions such items as diapers. It would 
seem that people might want to know the content of diapers as well 
as other items. 

Mr. Battery. Well, we have two types of diapers, sir. One is the 
disposable diapers. 

Mr. Mack. You are not speaking of disposable diaper in this 
instance? 

Mr. Battery. Well, we cover them both; in category (2) would be 
disposable diapers, and in category (3) would be the gauze diapers 
which are so labeled, but. our thought is they are items of relatively 
limited-life use, and their performance as experienced by the house- 
wife under the trade name Chicks or Chucks would be sufficient to 
inform her as to the reliability of the product, and should the con- 
stituent elements change from gauze to something else, or gauze and 
something else, it w ould be burdensome, without. being particularly 
helpful, to require a labeling change every time there was an improve- 
ment made in the product. 

Mr. Macx. Thank you very much, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Weappreciated your very fine statement. 

Mr. Batiry. Thank you. 

Mr. Mack. Our colleague, Harold Donohue, of Massachusetts, asked 
that Mr. Michael Silver be permitted to testify. 

At this time, the committee would be very happy to have Mr. Silver 
testify ; and I believe that you are joined today by another? 

Mr. Stiver. Mr. Freedman. 

Mr. Mack. Do you want to give your name for the record ? 

Mr. FreepMAn. Milton S. Freedman. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL SILVER; ACCOMPANIED BY MILTON S. 
FREEDMAN 


Mr. Strver. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I might 
state that my name is Mr. Michael Silver. With my competitor, trav- 
eling companion, and also a past president of the Wool, and Wool 
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Waste Trade Association, we are here to offer testimony, but we have 
no prepared statements because we are just plain businessmen and not 
attorneys. We are not familiar with the best procedures in presenting 
testimony before a committee. But we feel, also, that this is a fair 
and a liberal committee, and will excuse us for not having perhaps the 
most expedient type of testimony. 

I would first like to qualify my remarks by saying that we in our 
trade buy and sell from the various mills in our country and abroad. 

I might also say that we have lived with the problems of the mill 
men over a period of many years, and we speak, I feel, perhaps with a 
little more authority than some of the gentlemen who might represent 
these groups, and yet not be in this particular phase of the business 
directly. 

For the record, I want to emphatically state that many of the mem- 
bers of the Wool, and Wool Waste Trade Association are members of 
the Boston Wool Trade as well as the company I am with, and Mr. 
Freedman’s company, too, and we want to know for the record that we 
are definitely and emphatically not in agreement with the statements 
made by the testimony of Mr. J. A. Crowder on behalf of the Boston 
Wool Trade Association which we understand was given today, and 
we were not present at the time the testimony was given. 

Mr. Mack. He is not connected with your organization at all? 

Mr. Strver. The members of our organization, I would say some 
of the members, it might be quite a few, we have never polled them, 
but there are a number of the members of our association who are also 
members of the Boston Wool Trade. I do want to tell you that I 
know their feelings. 

I don’t know how liable I am, subject to suit, or anything in its 
reasonable facsimile in this chamber, but it is common knowledge 
around the trade, and has been for years, that the present Wool Label- 
ing Act was never conceived as a result of the clamor of the public 
to have the materials they buy properly labeled. 

It is also very well known among our trade that this idea was born 
and conceived in the minds of a certain small group of very large 
mills m connection with the wool growers and wool dealers, to solidify 
their position in the market as a result of the ability and ingenuity of 
the smaller mills to make a fabric of excellent material for the price 
offered, and I thought we ought to get that in the record so we can 
start off on an even footing, and let it be very well known that it is 
not the public who has demanded the Wool Labeling Act. 

However, since there is an act, we also want to go on record that we 
think there should be a labeling act. There should be a labeling act. 

People should be entitled to know whether they are getting wool, or 
rayon and wool, or cotton and wool, or dacron and wool, or any blend 
that may be in the fiber, and I say that particularly for one very good 
reason: There are some people who might be allergic to wool, who 
may not know wool as a fiber or a fabric, and they should be given 
the opportunity to avoid anything that has wool in it as a result of 
their own reactions to it. 

But the labeling law as it has been written since 1939 has in the 
beginning plagued the manufacturer to the extent where, according 
to statistics, we have lost in the neighborhood of about 200 miles since 
1948. 
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I honestly will say that I don’t attribute the loss of these mills, either 
by liquidation or going out of business, primarily and totally’ to the 
Labeling Act, but ‘I would go on record that the Labeling Act had a 
great. deal to do with it. 

The Labeling Act as it is presently written, makes it very difficult to 
operate, pur ely because the word “reprocessed” and the word “reused” 
wool has a stigma on it, and so has the public been educated to that 
stigma that there is definitely something wrong with anything that 
says “reprocessed” or “reused.” 

Now, that required some education, a great deal of education, on the 
part of the big people who could afford to put out that type of propa- 
ganda, and it was through this process of educating the public that 
reprocessed and reused were certainly a far inferior product, could 
be attributed in a large part to the inability of our textile industry, 
or the wool industry especially, to maintain their position in this 
country. 

If the Government of the United States is interested in its large 
industries, it is high time that the Government itself, as is presently 
being done by Mr. Mack through his bill, give this stigma the attention 
that it really needs, and really find out for itself that the words “re- 
used” and “reprocessed” are actually a stigma on the part of the pub- 
lie’s education up to now. 

We don’t intend, nor do we require, that the Government or any 
groups of wool or wool waste dealers make an attempt to spend many 
millions of dollars trying to educate the public that reused and re- 
processed is a god product, and that everyone will get his money’s 
worth. We think the solution can be far less expensive with no harm 
and perhaps much benefit coming to the public themselves as a result 
of being able to put cloth or merchandise in their hands at a price 
they could afford to pay, and we are primarily interested in the masses 
of people. 

1 heard, I believe, a remark made by Congressman Moss this morn- 

ing toa gentleman who was sitting here, and it went something like 
this: “You know we can stop the imports of woolens and worsteds that 
are coming into this country,” if I understood him correctly. I think 
perhaps in order to save a dying industry—and is dying a slow death— 
that perhaps we ought to consider very seriously the stopping of im- 
ports of wool, woolens, and worsteds as they are coming into this 
country. 

I saw several statistics here that a hundred thousand people have 
been thrown out of work as the result of the mills that had to go out 
of business, and I am also aware that these hundred thousand people 
found work elsewhere. But I am also aware that these 100,000 people 
are not working in textiles, in the textile field, any longer. 

I must repeat that if the Government of the United States does not 
give a hoot, and you will pardon the expression, for the textile indus- 
try, the wool and worsted industry, in our country, then we ought 
to leave matters alone, we ought to leave the Wool Labeling Act as it 
is presently written. 

But if the Government of the United States is actually interested 
in our industry, then I think that they should take steps which would 
keep this industry together. 

I also would like to bring forth another point: that we, if we 
understand Congressman Mack’s bill, are in favor of the bill if we 
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construe its meaning to mean that it is his wish, for the benefit of all 
involved, to eliminate the words “reprocessed” and “reused.” 

We should like to make it also clear that the contents or what goes 
into the fabric will reflect itself in the price. I know that I can’t 
expect to get a virgin wool suit for $35 or $40. If I want a virgin 
wool suit, I have to expect to pay $75 or more. The public has never 
been fooled. It isn’t the intention of the manufacturer to fool the 
public. 

It is the intention of the manufacturer to give the best possible 
fabric for the smallest or, let’s say, the lowest amount of money they 
could afford to sell it for. 

The Wool Labeling Act has been a very difficult act to live up to. 
I think in some of the testimony of the Federal Trade Commission, 
while they may not have said so in so many words, based on the article 
I read which was printed on April 12 in the Daily News Record, 
Mr. Hannah himself indicates here that he has received some com- 
plaints as to the identification of reused or reprocessed wool places a 
stigma on the marketing of such items. 

Mr. Hannah has also said he has found it extremely difficult to 
ascertain as to whether or not some of the products which have been 
coming into this country could be positively identified as having some 
reprocessed wool. 

In substance, gentlemen, I should like to go back to my few opening 
remarks and tell you that we are laboring under a misapprehension, 
and that is that the feeling has been tried to be created that the public 
has clamored for the Wool Labeling Act of 1939. I think I men- 
tioned that, and I do mention it definitely, because I feel that in our 
sincere desire to protect the public, and I use the word advisedly, 
we are losing sight of the fact as to the origin of this particular 
present Labeling Act; whereas, instead of helping the public, we 
are killing an industry. 

By virtue of the way the act is presently written, it 1s also common 
knowledge around amongst the trade that it is a very difficult one 
to adhere to, and the Federal Trade Commission has been in a 
measure rather unsuccessful in enforcing the act. 

From our particular phase, we are wool and wool waste dealers. 
We buy our material from the various mills, we also buy from dealers 
who buy the materials from other dealers, but the ultimate source, 
the beginning, has been from a woolen or a worsted mill. 

Over the years, the Federal Trade Commission has tried to get the 
mills to label their wastes, and from the tickets we get, as many of 
us do in our trade, they have almost come to a complete f failure in 
enforcing the law as far as that is concerned, making it equally diffi- 
cult for us as dealers to properly qualify the fibers we buy, and the 
same fibers to qualify to the mills we sell. 

We are definitely for a wool boil-out law, which tells the public 
there is a percentage of wool and a percentage of other fibers, if it 
is possible for us to identify them. 

We know, as perhaps many of you also know, that wonderful prod- 
ucts have been made from reprocessed wools, because they don’t use 
it in its entirety, they use it as a less costly substance or fiber to put 
in with wools. ‘The public themselves have a direct benefit. Smaller 
mills who cater to the masses of people, and even bigger ones, will be 
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able to remain in business because they don’t have to face the stigma 
of reprocessed or reused wools. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have several samples 
here that I would like to show you, with your permission, to show you 
what reprocessed fibers are, and what so-called all-wool fibers are, and 
you can determine which of the two will make a better fabric. And 
yet one carries reprocessed and one carries reused. 

We submit again that if a law exists on the books which is unwork- 
able and very hard to live up to by the majority of the people involved, 
then there must be something wrong with the law, and we interpret 
the Wool Labeling Act to have that fault. 

And, Congressman Mack, Mr. Chairman, if we interpret your bill 
to mean that you view, for the benefit of all concerned, it to mean to 
do away with the words “reused” and “reprocessed,” we want to go 
on record that we are highly in favor of your bill. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I would just like to show you these, if I 
may come to your desk and show you these. 

Mr. Mack. If you will hand them to the clerk, the clerk will show 
us the samples. 

Mr. Siiver. I purposely didn’t identify these. I felt if I didn’t, it 
might come more as a surprise to you as to what is reprocessed and 
what is supposedly all wool, and in some cases virgin wool. 

Mr. Avery. Mr. Silver, while you are preparing your exhibits, could 
you tell me, in the industry what percent of reused woll is just reproc- 
essed new fabric, and what percent is used fabric? 

Mr. Strver. I don’t quite get the question. Would vou repeat it, 
sir? 

Mr. Avery. It probably was not very well stated. 

As I understand, we are discussing both fabric that has been used 
before, and then remnants that you reprocess which have never been 
used before; am I correct in that premise, to start out with, now? 

Mr. Stiver. Well, if you mean from the point of view of whether a 
reprocessed fiber makes an inferior product, we are discussing it from 
that point of view. 

Mr. Avery. Well, I see I have not stated my question clearly. 

There was some statement made this morning about whether it was 
used off the back of a sheep or off the back of a human. Now, that 
would imply there was some used material that was reprocessed that 
had been worn or had been used; right ? 

Mr. Sinver. Yes. 

Mr. Avery. There is also some fabric that is reprocessed, remnants 
rom mills that have never been used. You have those two categories. 
Mr. Surver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Avery. Is that correct? 

Mr. Sriver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Avery. In about what proportion of those categories would 
they fall? 

Mr. Sirver. We, as I told you before, or perhaps before you came in, 
Mr. Avery, we are not manufacturers, so I can’t give you statistics 
from that point of view. But I would like, if you will permit me, I 
notice that in one of the quotations here, where the Boston Wool Trade 
says: 
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The purchaser will at least know whether the garment came off the backs of 
animals or of humans. 
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Is that the statement you referred to that was quoted this morning? 

Mr. Avery. Well, I am using that as a basis for one of my questions, 
yes, but my question is a little broader than that. Not all reprocessed 
wool comes off anybody’s back, is that not right? There is a percent- 
age that comes out 

Mr. Suiver. That is reused, sir. Anything that comes off a back 
that has been worn is reused. 

Mr. Avery. All right. That is number one. 

Mr. Sinver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Avery. Then the other category is the category that would in- 
clude remnants from the various manufacturing mills which have 
never been used for anything, it is just odds and ends, but it is also 
reused. 

Mr. Stiver. Yes, sir. It is reprocessed, not reused. 

Mr. Avery. I will stand corrected. Reprocessed, and then used. 

My question is, what percent is it that comes off somebody’s back, 
and what comes out of the remnants of somebody’s mill ? 

Mr. Strver. Again, I must state, Mr. Avery, that I don’t know the 
percentages that the mills might use of it. If you will ask me how it 
reflects itself in the cloth, I might tell you that the cloth would cost 
less to the consumer if reused was used in place of reprocessed. 

Mr. Avery. Well, that would be logical, all right, but you haven’t 
any idea as to what the percentage is? The idea behind my question 
is, I am trying to find out what we are really talking about here. Is 
the bulk of this reprocessed wool, is it from mills, or the rag buyer? 

Mr. Sirver. Well, it has two sources: One, reprocessed can come 
or does come from a mill. It also comes from the cutters, and in either 
case it doesn’t detract from the material. 

Mr. Avery. Necessarily ? 

Mr. Stiver. It does not, definitely doesn’t. 

Mr. Avery. It does not. I see. 

Mr. Strver. No, it definitely doesn’t. 

May I elaborate a bit on the Boston Wool Trade here, sir? 

Mr. Avery. On what? 

Mr. Strver. On the statement made by the Boston Wool Trade along 
with what you said. 

Mr. Avery. All right. 

Mr. Stiver. “So the purchaser will at least know whether the gar- 
ment came off the backs of animals or humans.” I think it is a very 
misleading and unfair statement. They think nothing else was done 
but taken off the back and taken from another fabric and put on their 
back again. That is so misleading and so wrong, because this here 
reused, which this gentleman must mean, goes through many processes 
of scouring and dyeing and processing and carbonizing, and brought 
back into a very healthy state. 

I might compare it, sir, with water. By the same token, if we are 
going to label, we should label water, which is a very important sub- 
stance in our lives, because if we traced water as to where it came 
from and what it had to flow through and told people they drank that 
water, that would be a misleading statement, because the fact is that 
that water gets purified, is tested, and so forth, as to its health pro- 
visions, cleanliness, and so forth. 

By the same token, Mr. Avery, so does reused material. It gets the 
same kind and tender care as does any other fiber. 
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What we are trying to bring home, as members of this trade is this: 
That we are actually trying to save the public, and at the same time 
and by the same token, hurting the public’s pocketbook, and, thirdly, 
making dishonest people of people ‘eles want to be honest. 

Gentlemen, in my little way, and as I say, not having the opportunity 
or the privilege of appearing before any committee before, I prepared 
no statement, because I am talking to you from personal experience ; 
and I am not talking from my head, I am talking from my heart, for 
the benefit of the textile industry in general, for the mills who should 
be saved, and for the people who will be able to buy a good piece of 
goods to fit their pocketbook. 

That is the sum and substance of my testimony, Mr. Mack. 

I want to thank you and your committee for listening. We will try 
to answer some of the questions you might ask to the best of our ability, 
and I feel perhaps I may not be qualified to answer them all. 

I would also ask you would be good enough to allot a little time to 
my traveling companion, Mr. Freedman. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Silver, you sent these samples up here now and I 
wondered if you would identify the first two samples that you sent up? 

Mr. Stuver. May I come up? 

Mr. Mack. As long as we can have them identified for the record. 
This first one that you sent up? 

Mr. Stuver. Would you pick it up? 

Mr. Mack. You may come up. 

Mr. Suiver. Thank you. 

This, after it is dusted, can go for an all wool. 

Now that is ridiculous. 

Mr. Mack. What is this? 

Mr. Srixver. It is a waste from a mill. That is the way we buy it. 
In some instances we buy cleaner stuff, too. This is dusted by us, 
blended with other fibers and sold to mills. 

Mr. Mack. Bui ‘this is reprocessed ? 

Mr. FreepMan. No; it is not. 

Mr. Mack. It is virgin wool. 

Mr. Siiver. It is virgin wool. You see there again we are faced with 
a difficulty of not having any identification from the mill that it came 
from. This issold to us as all wool. 

Now, if you say will you swear there is no reprocessed in there we 
could not do that. 

If you say there is no reused in there we could not do that. 

And the mill does not label it. They just call this wool waste. 

Mr. Mack. My question is, How do you label it after you process it? 

Mr. Sutver. By boiler. This is put into a blend. This can’t go by 
itself. The fibers are too short and when this is dusted and the fibers 
are left. 

Mr. Mack. You label it virgin wool ? 

Mr. Sriver. No, sir. We label it boil-out. We boil it out and it is 
9 percent wool or 5 percent wool. 

This is the only way we have it. 

Mr. Mack. Principally we would like to have these samples identi- 
fied and you have already identified this, is that. correct ? 

Mr. Sitver. Yes. This is a strip called a card strip which can be 
bought anywhere from perhaps a half cent to 3 cents per pound. This 
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they allow as being classified if it is made from virgin wool as virgin 
wool. 

In comparison, we would like to show you a worsted clip which is 
picked. This is a new worsted clip which must go under the classifi- 
cation of reprocessed. We considered this is beautiful fiber com- 
pared to any of these two that I showed you, and yet they take the 
so-called better classification. 

I should like to show you what we call—this is a woolen heading, 
which has been picked and this is it in its original state, and it has 
gone through picking machines and we come up with this beautiful 
tiber which has to carry the stigma of reprocessed as far as the Wool 
Labeling Act is concerned. 

Incidentally, I might mention that noils and doffer waste, which 
is a waste material which comes from combing, which has tiny short 
fibers—that can be labeled virgin wool. 

Gentlemen, it is my opinion that those who are responsible for put- 
ting the law in force have perhaps not had the opportunity to see the 
differences between what could be called virgin wool, all wool, or re- 
processed wools. 

Mr. Mack. Take the witness chair again, Mr. Silver, so that the 
reporter can have the full benefit of your statement. 

Mr. Stiver. I started to say, Mr. Chairman, that perhaps it might 
be proper and fitting that the committee really familiarize themselves 
with the identifications of what is reused wool and what is reproc- 
essed wool, not by words but by actually seeing the fibers, and that 
they acquaint themselves with the type of waste called noils and doffer 
waste which, in fiber length and strength, is in many instances not 
comparable with so-called reprocessed materials. 

Mr. Mack. Does Mr. Freedman have a supplemental statement to 
make ¢ 

Mr. Strver. Yes, I believe Mr. Freedman might want to. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Avery. May I ask just one question to further clarify this? 
These would all be generally classified as reprocessed fiber; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Suiver. Just two of them. Those that have been picked—where 
you see the little threads there. Those are reprocessed fibers which 
have been put through what we call a ragpicker and opened up. The 
other two fibers that you see there they could fall in 1 of 2 categories, 
virgin wool or all wool. 

Mr. Avery. Well, all wool would not necessarily be precluded from 
being reprocessed, could it? Couldn’t it be reprocessed and all wool 
also? 

Mr. Sitver. No. If it is in yarn, if that fiber that you are looking 
at there was made out of threads, you could put the all-wool label on 
it, if it was an all-wool thread. Does that answer your question, sir ? 

Mr. Avery. But I won’t detain you any further, Mr. Silver. 

Mr. Sriver. Okay. 

Mr. FreepMan. May I clarify one point? 

The label depends upon what the original father of the fiber was, 
PTS virgin wool or no wool which has never been used. Once it is 
woven, but not worn it is reprocessed. 

Mr. Avery. I understand. 
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Mr. FreepMan. Once the woven fiber has been worn it is reused. 
The reclamation of a reprocessed fiber that has not been worn has to 
still have a reprocessed label though it is all open and clean. The new 
stuff, what they call the new label stock which has never been woven, 
can be and is what you see there in a very, very dirty form. Reproc- 
essed is a far superior, or reused that has been cleaned is a superior 
fiber to those. That is, I think, the point that you want to clear up 
with Mr. Silver. 

I want to ask a question, frankly. 

Mr. Mack. I want to state that the purpose of the testimony is for 
the witnesses to express their opinions on the pending legislation, 
and it is customary for us to ask the questions rather than witnesses. 

You may proceed and make any kind of a statement you care to 
make. 

Mr. FreepMan. Then in H. R. 5605 im line 12, page 5, referred to 
the generic name of the natural or manufactured fiber, referring back 
to the Wooll Labeling Act, as it exists today, generic name under rule 
8, page 6, includes wool, reprocessed wool, reused wool. 

According to Mr. Harvey Hanna and Mr. Gwynn the Wool 
Products Labeling Act Division, they say that 5605 precludes the 
name of reprocessed and reused. 

I would like to go on record that it is our opinion that 5605 does not 
include the words “reprocessed” and “reused” even though the same 
expression of generic origin is used in both laws, in the law and in the 
bill. 

Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Mack. I think that you are quoting from a regulation of the 
Federal Trade Commission in which they define reprocessed and 
reused wool. And that probably would not pertain to this legislation. 

Mr. FreepMANn. In other words, the generic name does not—means 
it is original, not the second step ? 

Mr. Macx. I think that was the substance of the testmony of the 
Federal Trade Commission at the time they testified before our 
committee. 

Mr. Freepman. There is only one statement I would like to make 
that Mr. Silver did not bring in and that is that the importation of 
cloth from all over the world has been increasing or export of reproc- 
essed and reused has been increasing, our own manufacture had been 
decreasing to the point that the national association brings out a chart 
that we are—in the year 1956, we produced a little bit more cloth in 
our total manufacture than we did in the year 1942 for the Armed 
Forces alone, to give you an idea of how far we have gone back; 
whereas the imported cloth has gone up in tremendous supply, and 
I think it is reasonable to believe that our export clips and knits are 
coming back to us as all-wool cloth. 

Mr. Macx. Did you state that the export of reprocessed and reused 
wool had increased ? 

Mr. FreepMan. The exports have increased. 

Mr. Mack. And the imports have increased ¢ 

Mr. Freepman. Imported cloth, the finished cloth, has increased. 
These are statistics that the Government puts out. 

Also we bid for clips that are owned by the United States Govern- 
ment, and they sell these clips which are woven and are reprocessed 
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as the label is today, and they sell them as is, where is, and you pay 
the price, you get no label, you just pay if you are lucky to get the 
product, you pay the price, you get what you buy, you get no label, no 
designation, and no fiber content. 

I am talking now—the seller now is the United States Government. 

Mr. Avery. What is the material you buy, sir? 

Mr. Frrepman. Clips, reprocessed clips. 

Mr. Avery. What is that? 

Mr. FreepMan. When the Government evidently makes their Army 
cloth and the tailors that they have make the suits up on contract, 
there are resultant waste fibers that have been woven. 

Mr. Avery. I see. 

Mr. FreepMan. In our trade we have to call them, according to 
law, reprocessed clip. 

Mr. Avery. I see. 

Mr. Freepman. And we are supposed to label them, and we label 
them, but we don’t know what is in them and the United States Govern- 
ment does not tell us. Because it is unworkable, it is very difficult 
for them to do it, I presume. 

Mr. Mack. If you purchase these clips and resell them then you are 
obligated to determine what is in them ? 

Mr. Frrepman. We tell them to the best of our knowledge it is 
reprocessed fiber. Even this, we did not get a label when we bought 
it but we know it has been woven and we presume it’s been woven 
from new fibers and not reused. 

When the Government was buying, I think it was, overcoat cloth, 
and I think they asked for bids on 65 percent wool and I think 35 per- 
cent reprocessed or reused, yet when they sold those clips they were 
sold as clips. 

Now the man who did not know that that was reprocessed or reused 
was put into any laboratory in the world with it, he could not find 
out what was put into it except by wool boilout which I think will 
make it workable and make it easier for the buyer to know what he is 
getting. 

Mr. Mack. Does that conclude your statement now? 

Mr. FreepmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Silver, I would like to know who you represent and 
what type of business that they are in. 

Mr. Strver. We represent the wool and wool waste trade, which is 
made up of dealers. 

Mr. Mack. What do you mean by “wool waste trade” ? 

Mr. Strver. We buy and sell, we buy from and sell to mills as well 
as buy from and sell to dealers, but the original source of the wool 
waste, regardless as to whether it was bought from a dealer or had 
its origin in some mill. 

Mr. Mack. Don’t you reproduce the fiber as such ? 

Mr. Sriver. We are blenders of the very same fibers. We blend 
them, we clean them up, depending on the mills’ requirements as to 
what the fiber should be. There is nothing uniform, there is no cer- 
tain formula that anyone of us, as dealers, lives by. We all have our 
own ideas as to how blends should be made, and primarily they are 
to suit the mill that we sell them to, that is the main and only require- 
ment. 
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Mr. Mack. It is limited to the fiber ? 

Mr. Strver. It is limited to fiber. 

Mr. Mack. There is no fabric involved ? 

Mr. Strver. That is correct. 

We produce nothing or manufacture nothing in the sense of a 
fabric. 

Mr. Mack. I have concluded from Mr. Freedman’s statement that 
you are having competition from other countries which are not re- 
quired to label material “reused fiber.” 

Mr. Sirver. If Mr. Freedman conveyed that, I am very certain he 
did not mean to. Indirectly we are affected because mills who are 
not able to do business in this country also cannot and do not buy 
from the particular trade that we are in, and that is the wool-waste 
trade. 

We say that the competition that has been created by the imports 
of fabrics that have come in here have indirectly affected the wool 
and wool-waste trade by virtue of the fact that the mills, 200 mills, 
have gone out of existence since 1948. 

We are, let’s say, indirectly affected. The mills are first affected. 

Mr. Mack. It is competition with the entire industry rather than 
particularly in your field ? 

Mr. Stuver. I would say that that would affect the entire industry 
and we, as being part of that, a segment of that group, would also be 
affected. 

Mr. Mack. Any further questions? 

Mr. Avery. I believe not. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Stiver. May we thank you gentlemen. 

Mr. FreepMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Mack. The next witness is Mr. Joseph L. Rubin. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH L. RUBIN, RESIDENT COUNSEL, POPULAR 
PRICED DRESS MANUFACTURERS GROUP, INC. 


Mr. Rusry. Mr. Chairman, before I go into the subject. matter here 
I’d like to apologize to the other members of the committee. I only 
came down with two copies of my statement. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Rupsin. My name is Joseph L. Rubin, resident counsel of the 
Popular Priced Dress Manufacturers Group, Inc. I speak here to- 
day in behalf of the Affiliated Dress Manufacturers, Inc., the Popular 
Priced Dress Manufacturers Group, Inc., and the National Dress Man- 
ufacturers Association, Inc., which have a total membership of over 
900 dress manufacturers, and comprise the entire unit price dress 
industry of New York. The annual volume of business in the manu- 
facturers for whom I speak is in excess of $850 million. 

But do not let that large money figure be misleading. While the 
annual volume done is a very substantial figure, we would call to your 
attention that the average annual profit in our industry is less than 
1 percent of net sales. I cite that startling figure to point out that 
there is no room for absorption of any additional cost of doing business. 

And it is the additional burden that would be imposed on us by 
this bill that constitutes our principal protest against this bill. 
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This added burden would come in the form of additional labels and 
additional recordkeeping required by this bill over and above the 
present statutory requirements. 

We state here and now that we, too, are opposed to dishonest label- 
ing, untruth in advertising, and any other frauds practiced on the 
sonsumer by unscrupulous business interests. 

The question before us is whether the Smith bill will protect the 
public against such practices. The presentation made here today 
the Joint Committee on Labeling of Textiles and Apparel, to whic 
we wholeheartedly subscribe, clearly proves that the public will not 
be protected or educated by the labeling required by the bill. 

That presentation suggests that the consumer is interested solely 
in the performance of the article he or she buys. The consumer wants 
to know, for example, whether the garment will shrink out of size, 
whether it will fade either in sunlight or in cleaning, and several other 
items of performance. 

But why should any of us here today guess what the consumer needs 
and wants to know at the time he or she purchases a garment? We 
would suggest that a public survey be made, under Government au- 
spices, to get the the expectations and complaints of the consumer. 
We rather doubt that this has been done. 

We subscribe also to the charge made in that presentation that this 
bill would afford a free publicity ride to cotton growers and manu- 
facturers of various synthetic fibers having special trade names at 
the expense of the garment manufacturer. 

We object to the attempted use by those interests of the Congress 
of the United States to require us to pay their advertising and pro- 
motion expense. We object most strongly to such an imposition on 
us, and particularly do we object when the interest of the general 
public will not be served. 

We submit that the consuming public will ultimately be harmed, 
particularly that segment of the public in the lower income brackets. 

It is that segment of the consuming public which purchases the 
largest proportion of cotton garments. While there are expensive 
cotton garments, the lowest priced garments available are made of 
cotton. These garments have not been labeled heretofore. 

If labeling of these garments is now required, additional costs for 
labeling and recor dkeeping will be imposed on the manufacturer. 

While the manufacturer may not immediately pass along the in- 
creased cost, he will ultimately be forced to do so. Thus it will be 
that segment of the purchasing public least able to pay increased 
prices for clothing who will be paying for the promotion of cotton 
and special synthetic fibers. 

We again call to your attention the small margin of profit left to 
us now in order to show you that we will very shortly have to pass 
along the increased costs that this bill would i impose. 

We are now required to conform to the requirements of the Wool 
Labeling Act, the Fur Labeling Act, the Flammable Fabrics Act, and 
the rayon rules. 

All of these require recordkeeping. Most of these require labeling. 
There is a great amount of overlapping. 

For example, under the Wool Labeling Act, if fibers other than 
wool are combined with wool, those other fibers must be disclosed on 
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labels; under the rayon rules, if fibers other than rayon or acetate are 
combined with rayon or acetate, such other fibers must be disclosed on 
labels. 

In addition to all these acts, the Federal Trade Commission has 
blanket authority to prosecute fraudulent trade practices. 

We would strongly suggest that a review of all of these acts be 
undertaken with a view toward (1) effective protection of the con- 
sumer, and (2) reduction or elimination of costly burdens on the 
manufacturer. 

We respectfully submit that the Smith bill ought not to become law 
and that further study is required. Be assured of our earnest cooper- 
ation in such an endeavor. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you. 

So the record might be clear, I presume that you are not testifying 
in favor of the other two bills? 

Mr. Rusty. I am only familiar with the Mack bill. I have also 
read that. Actually, this statement should be deemed to include the 
Mack bill. I have heard some reference here today to a third bill, 
but I have not seen a copy of that bill. 

Mr. Mack. The third bill is identical to the bill I introduced. 

You represent an industry here, popular prices dress manufac- 
turers. Would that be in the area of washable dresses or the lower 
and medium priced dresses ? 

Mr. Rustin. Perhaps you recall the phrase I used, “entire unit price 
dress industry of New York.” There is a segment of the apparel 
industry known as the house dress field where the garments are sold 
by the dozen. Those actually come out to be cheaper per unit than 
our garments. 

The popular priced dress manufacturers group, the members of the 
popular priced dress manufacturers group, produce the lowest priced 
garments sold by the unit, meaning so many per dress. 

Actually, I am talking here today for three associations, and the 
range in prices runs from the very lowest all the way up to the cou- 
turier group, the very expensive dress. 

Mr. Mack. A dress group that handles their merchandise other than 
by trade name ? 

Mr. Rusty. Yes. We do not have many manufacturers or oppor- 
tunity enough to have a trade name known to the public. There are 
very few manufacturers who are able to afford the promotion campaign 
necessary to establish a trade name in the mind of the public. There 
are some but not many. 

Mr. Mack. You represent small business concerns, is that correct ? 

Mr. Rusin. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Mack. The merchandise produced by these small concerns does 
carry some type of a label, is that correct ? 

Mr. Rusrn. Not all of the garments carry some type of a label. I 
don’t have the exact percentage. 

Mr. Mack. It obviously is not unlabeled merchandise that you are 
representing here today, is it ? 

Mr. Rustin. I wouldn’t say that the greatest part are unlabeled. 

Mr. Mack. You say in your statement: 


We are now required to conform to the requirements of the Wool Labeling Act, 


Fur Labeling Act, Flammable Fabrics Act and the rayon rules. 
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From that I have concluded that you have some type labeling. 

Mr. Rusty. Yes; we do as to dresses made of those particular fabrics. 
Of course, there is a substantial quantity of cotton garments produced 
even in our popular priced field which at the present time are not 
required to bear a label as to the fiber content. 

Mr. Mack. And at the present time that area might not be covered 
with labels of manufacture / 

Mr. Rusty. That is correct. 

Mr. Mack. Do you feel that this would be an undue burden or ex- 
treme hardship to include a Jabel in those instances where a label is not 
presently included ¢ 

And I presume that that would be in the lower priced bracket, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Rustin. I can’t unqualifiedly agree or disagree with the way you 
put your question. You use the phrase “an undue hardship.” 

Mr. Mack. Yes. 

Mr. Rustin. We would like to point out that we are being hit from 
many different directions with small increases in costs. 

Our industry has now come to the point where it is known as a de- 
pressed industry. We were just up in Albany last week opposing a bill 
that would increase unemployment insurance taxes from 2.7 percent 
up to 5.5 percent. 

Phe argument was made there this is a small increase, what can it 
amount to, but we are hit with these increases all of the time. 

We pay, in addition to cost of direct labor, we pay to union welfare 
funds six and a half percent of payroll. Costs of labor have con- 
tinually gone up. We are continually being hit by these increased 
costs, and I would like to point out that we are not able, for the most 
part, to pass these increases along in the amount that the increases 
amount to. 

By that I mean this: That the retailers are used to purchasing 
dresses that will fit in a certain well-known and long-standing price 
range, $5.75. 

If our costs don’t permit us to produce a dress for $5.75, the retailer 
doesn’t want to pay $6, doesn’t want to pay $5.81; $6.75 is the next 
price range. That is what happens. 

Each one of these smaller increases reduce our profit in the price 
range in which the manufacturer finds himself. Once the margin of 
profit is eliminated, he has to jump up into the higher price range. 

I don’t want to go into the difficulties that he faces after he does 
that, but he practic “ally gets lost as far as the buyer is concerned. 

Mr. Mack. Well, the committee especially appreciates the problems 
of small business. We realize that there are other factors that will 
determine the price caine than labeling, and you have mentioned 
some of them. 

We realize also that the price of the cost of labor is quite important 
in your industry. As the costs go up, you either have to reduce your 
margin of profit or increase the price of your garment, and I presume 
that you have found that necessary, to increase the price of those 
garments at various periods over the last 10 years. 

Mr. Rust. That is correct. 

Mr. Mack. But today we are particularly interested in the labeling 
problem, and we w ould appreciate any comment that you care to make 
as to the actual cost or the burden of the textile labeling bill on your 
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industry, how much it would affect the industry or the individual 
item produced in your industry. 

Mr. Rustin. I am sorry, I don’t have any actual figures prepared to 
give to you today. We merely do know this, that there would defi- 
nitely be increased labor cost in attaching the labels, No. 1. 

No. 2, there would be additional bookkeeping costs. The book- 
keeper is burdened quite a bit today. Several, 1 would say a great 
proportion of our dress manufacturers, have traditionally employed 
only 1 bookkeeper, but as more and more records have to be kept, 
that 1 bookkeeper either demands an assistant bookkeeper or de- 
mands an increase in pay. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much. We have enjoyed your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Rupr. Thank you. 

Mr. Mack. Our colleague, the gentleman from Mississippi Mr. 
Smith, agreed to comply with the request we made on the other wit- 
nesses testifying here today, and therefore he is going to submit his 
statement for the record, and I have asked Congressman Smith to 
make a few comments here if he so desires before we adjourn. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK E. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I won’t read this statement which I have 
submitted, but I would like to comment first of all about a couple of 
things that have been brought up here, stressed at the hearing, that 
I didn’t comment on in this statement. 

This business about the imports and the impossibility of enforce- 
ment of H. R. 469 as written, as was mentioned this morning, I think, 
is completely unrealistic. 

Mr. Mack. We are very glad to have your views on that. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Smith is as follows :) 


FuRTHER STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE FRANK E. SmituH on H. R. 469, 857H 
Coneress, TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS IDENTIFICATION ACT 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to offer a concluding statement 
at these hearings and to express my views concerning the testimony presented 
and the suggestions made with respect to H. R. 469. I have been pleased, indeed, 
by the appearance before this committee of so many groups in favor of H. R. 469, 
and I have particularly appreciated the informed and attentive manner in which 
the committee has conducted these hearings. 

I have carefully considered the statements offered here, in relation to the ob- 
jectives we seek to achieve in the Textile Fiber Products Identification Act, and 
I believe that some of the suggestions we have heard have genuine merit. In- 
evitably, there have been other suggestions with which I cannot concur, because 
I do no believe that they would serve the best interests of the American consumer. 

A number of statements have been made, pro and con, with respect to possible 
repeal of the Wool Products Labeling Act. I feel now, as I have felt throughout 
the drafting of H. R. 469, that repeal of that act, in whole or in part, would be 
a disservice to the American consumer, and I cannot agree with the views of 
those who seek to wipe out the protection it has afforded. 

I do believe, however, that the statements presented by two of the country’s 
leading producers of manufactured fibers make it clear that greater comparability 
between the Textile Act and the Wool Act is needed, in that, for textiles generally, 
we should make provision for distinguishing between new, reprocessed, and re- 
used fibers. I would like to recommend, therefore, that H. R. 469 be amended to 
provide for definitions of reprocessed and reused fibers and for the labeling of 
those fibers as such. 
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DuPont and Chemstrand appeared here to recommend that this distinction be 
provided specifically in the case of the manufactured fibers. In the interests 
of standardization and simplicity of regulation, it is my suggestion that these 
distinctions be written into the act covering all fibers, even though the problem 
that the distinction seeks to meet does not now exist with some of them. 

The inclusion of the reprocessed and reused categories for labeling purposes 
will also take care of a problem that has been the subject of concern to a number 
of people in the industry, even though it has not been discussed here thus far. 
It seems quite likely that H. R. 469, as presently written, leaves the way open 
for textile manufacturers to use waste fibers without having to identify them 
as such in any way. 

There are many kinds of fiber in the industry to which the term “waste” is 
applied, and it means many things. I understand, for.example, that the term 
is applied to what we have been discussing here as “reprocessed” fibers, and 
that it is also applied to what would be the layman’s usual understanding of 
waste materials. Both are used in the textile industry, though for different 
purposes, and by including the reprocessed and reused categories, the Commis- 
sion will have a basis for regulations requiring the identification of waste 
materials similar to the regulations issued under the Wool Act. 

It seems to me that these hearings have made it clear that performance label- 
ing is beyond realization, however ideal it might be, and that percentage content 
disclosure is essential to adequate protection of the consumer, particularly 
when it is coupled with the educational programs of the industry itself regarding 
the characteristics of the various fibers. 

Along this line, I should like to mention that some retailers are already volun- 
tarily labeling their merchandise. I am familiar with one retailer here in 
Washington, for example, who writes on the back of the size/price tag on each 
garment the fiber content of that garment and the percentage of each fiber 
present. This seems to me a very good indication that this information is 
easily available to retailers, and that they can pass it along to their customers 
without any great amount of trouble. 

As one phase of the general question of disclosing the percentage fiber con- 
tent, the Federal Trade Commission has suggested that enforcement of the act 
would probably not require that percentages be included in advertising. I do 
believe that percentage disclosure in advertising would tend to cut down or mis- 
leading language in advertising. I recognize, however, that the requirement 
could pose problems in radio, television, and small-space written advertising, and 
I know the committee will want to consider whether the advantages to be 
gained by the inclusion of percentages in advertising will outweight the difficul- 
ties that could be created for the industry in the advertising field. 

The recommendation has also been made, with respect to advertising, that the 
misbranding provisions of section 4 of the act not be limited to written adver- 
tising, and this is a recommendation with which I concur. I believe that H. R. 
469 should be amended to cover all advertising and sales representations, 
whatever form they may take. 

I also agree with the suggestion of the Commission that section 4 (d), which 
permits the use of informaion on the label other than that required by the act, 
should be amended to provide that the additional information may be used only 
so long as it is not deceptive and does not otherwise violate the act. 

There is, however, one danger in such an amendment, in that it confers on 
the Federal Trade Commission the power to say whether performance charac- 
teristics alleged on the label are accurate, when it has been clearly brought out 
in these hearings that, at this point at least, no one can adequately determine 
performance standards for all fabrics. The added protection afforded by this 
amendment will be worthwhile only so long as the Commission acts reasonably 
in deciding what is or is not deceptive. There apparently has been little or no 
trouble in this respect in administering the Wool Act, and I hope that will be 
the case in administering the Textile Act. 

One of the major recommendations made during the course of these hearings 
is that H. R. 469 be amended to shift the burden of proof, insofar as the mis- 
branding of unavoidable variations in manufacture is concerned, from the Com- 
mission to the manufacturer. If this section of H. R. 469 as presently written 
would make it difficult for the Commission properly to enforce the act, I cer- 
tainly want to see it amended to make it enforceable. I do feel, however, that 
some protection for the mannfacturer in this situation is essential, to ensure that 
he will not be harrassed for minute percentages of deviation. 
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Industry representatives have indicated to me that variations boyond 4 or 5 
percent can be controlled, and I would like to recommend that H. R. 469 be 
amended to meet the Commission’s request, but in a manner that would spe- 
cifically require that the Commission establish reasonable tolerances, so that 
manufacturers will know that they need not fear being called upon to prove 
that variations under these tolerances were not deliberate. 

The Commission has also recommended, although they apparently do not feel 
strongly about it, that the enforcement provisions of the act should include the 
power of condemnation and seizure. I do not believe that this power is neces- 
sary in this field. Condemnation and seizure may indeed be a deterrent to vio- 
lation of the act, but it is a very strong power, and I think the Commission would 
agree that it can act with appreciable speed under the injunction provisions of 
the act if it is faced with a willful violation that calls for prompt and effective 
measures. 

If we were dealing here with a field involving the immediate physical safety 
of consumers, as is true with respect to foods, drugs, or flammable products, I 
would readily agree that seizure power were justified, but in the broad field of 
textile products generally, I do not believe it is essential. 

Some groups have appeared before the committee seeking exemption from 
coverage under this legislation, including the furniture manufacturers. The facts 
developed through their formal statements and the questions asked by the mem- 
bers of the committee have demonstrated, I think, that labeling will not be a 
hardship on the furniture industry, and that they already use manufacturing 
procedures and labels which will make compliance with the act a comparatively 
simple matter. I believe the consumer is entitled to the added protection of fur- 
iiture labeling, and I hope the committee will keep in mind the long-term invest- 
ment nature of furniture to the consumer when it considers the exemption request 
of the furniture group. 

The fur farm organization’s request that provision be made in this act for 
the protection of natural furs against misleading advertising by the synthetic 
fur manufacturers is an understandable one. I do not believe, however, that 
specific language is needed to achieve their purpose if H. R. 469 is enacted. The 
synthetic furs are textile products: they will have to be labeled, and their 
advertisements will have to carry the information required by the act. The 
Federal Trade Commission will be in a position to proceed against local adver- 
tising if H. R. 469 becomes law. Thus the protection sought is already 
afforded in this legislation, without putting the Congress in the positien of 
attempting to regulate the day-to-day language of the advertising business 

There is one other request for amendment that I would like to discuss. The 
thread institute has suggested that all threads—household, industrial, and 
handicraft—be excluded from the act. H. R. 469 already exempts sewing 
threads, and it is not intended to cover industrial-use threads at all, just as it 
is not intended to cover industrial-use fibers. But handicraft threads are 
covered, and I belive they should be subject to labeling. When the consumer 
buys handicraft threads to knit a sweater, or to make a rug, or for some 
similar purpose, I think she should know whether she is getting wool, or cotton, 
or a manufactured fiber, or a combination of those fibers. 

The ladies in our families put a lot of work into these hand made things, 
and how their work will stand up is dependent in part upon the materials 
they use. Handicraft threads are already labeled and there would be, so far 
as I can determine, no great hardship in complying with the act. 

For the convenience of the committee, I have prepared and would like to 
submit with this statement proposed language for the amendments to H. R. 469 
that I have outlined here. If I can be of assistance to the committee and its 
staff in working out other amendments that the committee believes are desir- 
able, I will be glad to do that. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 469 SuBMITTED BY REPRESENTATIVE FRANK E. 
SMITH, APRIL 27, 1957 


Page 1, line 10, and page 2 lines 1 through 6, substitute the following section 
2 (b) for the present section 2 (b) : 

“(b) The term ‘fiber’ or ‘textile fiber’ means a unit of matter which is 
capable of being spun into a yarn or made into a fabric by bonding or by inter- 
lacing in a variety of methods including weaving, knitting, brading, felting, 
twisting, or webbing, and which is the basic structural element of textile 
products.” 
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Page 2, lines 13 and following, insert the following new subsections (e) and 
(f) in section 2, and revise the lettering of the present subsections (e) through 
(m) to (g) through (0): 

“(e) The term ‘reprocessed fiber’ means the resulting fiber when a natural 
or manufactured fiber has been fabricated into a fabric, which, without ever 
having been utilized in any way by the ultimate consumer, subsequently has 
been made into a fibrous state. 

“(f) The term ‘reused fiber’ means the resuting fiber when a natural or manu- 
factured fiber or reprocessed natural or manufactured fiber has been fabricated 
into a fabric, or a textile fiber product, which, after having been used in any way 
by the ultimate consumer, subsequently has been made into a fibrous state.” 

Page 4, line 3, delete the period following the word ‘“‘form” and insert there- 
after the words “prior to use.” 

Page 7, lines 8 through 16, substitute the folowing section 4 (b) (1) for the 
present section 4 (b) (1): 

(1) The constituent fiber or combination of fibers in the textile fiber product, 
designating with equal prominence each natural, manufactured, reprocessed, or 
reused fiber in the textile fiber product by its generic name in the order of pre- 
dominance by the weight thereof if the weight of such fiber is 5 percent or more of 
the total fiber weight of the product. The generic name of each reprocessed and 
reused fiber shall be followed immediately by ‘(reprocessed)’ or ‘(reused)’ with 
equal prominence, as the case may be. Nothing in this section shall be construed 
as prohibiting the use of a nondeceptive trademark in conjunction with a desig- 
nated generic name.” 

Page 8, lines 1 through 7, in section 4 (b) (2), substitute for the present 

proviso beginning on line 1 the following language : 
“Provided further, That in the case of a textile fiber product which contains more 
than one kind of fiber, deviation in the fiber content of any fiber in such product 
from the amount stated on the stamp, tag, label, or other identification shall not 
be a misbranding under this section unless such deviation is in excess of reason- 
able tolerances which shall be established by the Commission: And provided fur- 
ther, That any such deviation which exceeds said tolerances shall not be a mis- 
branding if the person charged proves that the deviation resulted from unavoid- 
able variations in manufacture and despite due care to make accurate the state- 
ments on the tag, stamp, label, or other identification.” 

Page 8, line 18, and lines 20 and 21, delete the word “written” before the word 
“advertisement” in each instance, and insert after the word “advertisement” in 
each instance the words “or other representation.” 

Page 9, lines 1 and 2, substitute for the present language of lines 1 and 2 on 
page 9 the following language: “Or advertisement may contain other information 
provided the other information is not deceptive and does not vioate the provisions 
of this act.” 

Page 18, lines 1 and 2, substitute for the present language of lines 1 and 2 on 
page 18 the following language: 

“The exemption provided for any article by paragraph (2) or (3) of this sub- 
section shall not be applicable if any.” 


Mr. Surru. If it is not possible for the person selling the merchan- 
dise who would be subject to the Federal Trade Commission Act to 
furnish the information, as the witness implied, the retailer or the 
seller won’t be allowed to sell the merchandise. That is all it boils 
down to. 

If he can’t meet the labeling requirements, he can’t sell the mer- 
chandise. If I have any knowledge of the position of this Wool 
Manufacturers Association about the imports, well, that ought to be 
what he is looking for anyhow, to keep people from importing the 
stuff. 

In other words, I don’t believe that he believes that it is impossible 
for the information to be furnished on the label, because if it were 
unpossible, it would result in a ban on imports, because the law, the 
bill as written, requires that this information be furnished on the label 
or else the people selling it would be barred from selling it. 

I think that has been built up as another bug-a-boo to try to imply 
additional troubles with this legislation. The idea of furnishing the 
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country of origin, requiring the country of origin to be placed in the 
bill, was to help clarify some of this misconception about foreign 
competition and so forth that exists. 

If there is any real problem, the bill as written will improve the 
situation. It won’t necessarily solve it but it will certainly be better 
than what it is now. 

Once again, the problem has been referred to about the additional 
cost of labeling, but nobody has furnished any information about any 
cost. 

These so-called unlabeled dresses that would be sold are sold today 
with some type of label. —The man who makes them sells them in some 
sort of packaged form which has some sort of bill of lading, invoice, or 
something when he sells them to somebody and they are not far away 
from being labeled now. 

Of course, as you know, in both bills that have been introduced 
there is a full provision in there that existing labels can be used up, 
to prevent there being any cost to the manufacturer or the person 
preparing the label. 

In addition, my prepared statement which I left with you before 
includes some suggestions that I make about amendments to the bill 
in line with some of the testimony and some of the questions that have 
been raised in the hearing. 

As I say in the prepared statement, I want to thank you for the very 
fine way in which this overall hearing has been conducted, to give 
everybody a full opportunity to present their position on this. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. Your amendments 
are included in your statement, I take it? 

Mr. Smitru. That is right. 

Mr. Mack. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Avery. No; I believe not, except to express our gratitude to 
our colleague for the assistance he has rendered this committee. 

I think he has attended almost every session the committee has had, 
and his advice and counsel have been very helpful. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. We certainly ap- 
preciate your cooperation and your very fine statement. 

Mr. Smirn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mack. That concludes the hearing on the labeling legislation 
bills and the committee will stand adjourned. 

(The following letter was submitted for the record :) 


NEw YORK NEIGHBORHOOD CLEANERS ASSOCIATIONS, 
New York, N. Y., March 14, 1957. 
PETER IF’. MACK, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Commerce and Finance, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MACK: We regret that you have concluded your hearings 
without having given us an opportunity to be heard. Our negligence in not 
following the Congressional Record was due to the letter written by former 
Congressman Arthur Klein advising us that we would be notified. 

Our opinion in the matter of labeling textile fabrics used as wearing apparel 
has, in our opinion, considerable weight because dry cleaners are responsible for 
the maintenance of a substantial part of the Nation’s wearing apparel. 

We believe that labeling the garment should be by means of sewnin label rather 
than a disposal label. The consumer seldom saves or brings to the cleaner a 
loose tag which is attached to the garment. Hence, hanger tags or loose labels 
have extremely limited value. 

A valid point has been made by some opposing labeling that the mere state- 
ment of the percentage of fiber content sometimes has little value in determining 
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serviceability of a fabric. For example an all-wool fabric that has not been pre- 
shrunk will be worthless after cleaning although it was marked 100 percent wool. 
Another example is an all-nylon dress that has been printed with a nonfast dye 
will be worthless after cleaning although it was marked 100 percent nylon. We 
could give you literally hundreds of such examples. 

It is our opinion that garments should be labeled as to cleaning instructions. 
If the manufacturer does not choose to test his garments for cleanability then he 
should so mark the garment. Any of a number of reasons can render a garment 
unserviceable. 


1. Fabric unsuited for end purpose. Example, a thin yarn in a heavy appearing 
garment. 

2. Nonfast dye on an otherwise serviceable fabric. 

3. Finishes which have been added to add sales appeal which substances are 
removed during cleaning. 

4. Buttons and trimmings which lose dye and transfer the dye to the fabric. 

5. Claims that a garment has certain permanent features which claims are 
untrue. For example, permanent pleats in fabrics which do not contain a suffi- 
cient percentage of fiber which can be fused into permanent pleats. 

Too often, the manufacturer uses the public as guinea pigs in the present tex- 
tile technological revolution. We are in favor of these changes but we feel that 
the manufacturer has an obligation to the public to state that his product has 
not been tested. Caveat emptor too often means “blame the dry cleaner.” 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK POLLATSEK, Executive Director. 


(Whereupon, at 3:40 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
x 





